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UNCONSCIOUS  TUITION. 


/  By  unconscious  tuition  I  mean  that  part  of  a 
teacher's  work  which  he  does  when  he  seems  not 
to  be  doing  anything  at  his  work  at  all..  It  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  some  of  the  most  nutritive  and 
effective  functions  of  an  instructor  are  really  per- 
formed while  he  seems  least  to  be  instructing. 
To  apprehend  these  fugitive  and  subtile  forces, 
playing  through  the  business  of  education  with 
such  fine  energy,  and  if  possible  to  bring  them 
within  the  range  of  a  practical  dealing  and  disci- 
pline, is  the  scope  of  my  present  desigftr^ — if^e 
topic  should  fail  of  entertainment  or  profit  it  will 
at  least  yield  me  this  negative  advantage,  that  it 
will  not  tempt  me  to  traverse  any  pre-existing 
debate,  or  prejudice,  or  dogma. 

The  central  thought  of  my  doctrine  assumes 
that  the  ultimate  or  total  object  of  the  teacher's 
profession  is'  not  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge ;  01*  even,  according  to  the  favorite  modern 
formula,  the  stimulating  of  the  knowing  faculty  y 
if  by  the  knowing  faculty  we  uiiderstand  a  fac- 
ulty quite  distinguished  and  separate  from  the 
believing  faculty,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will. 
It  has  been  generally  admitted,  for  a  long  time. 
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that  education  does  not  consist  in  inserting  facts 
in  the  pupil's  memory,  like  specimens  in  a  cab- 
inet or  freight  stowpd  in  the  hold  of  a  ship. 
But  not  only  must  we  dismiss  those  mechanical 
resemblances  which  liken  the  mind  to  a  store- 
house, a  museum  or  a  library  ;  we  must  also 
carry  our  conception  of  learning  above  the  notion 
of  an  aorile  and  adroit  brain.  Education  does  not 
consist  in  provoking  bare  intellectual  dexterity, 
any  more  than  in  presenting  ascertained  truth  to 
the  intellectual  perceptions  ;  or  in  both  together. 
^Education  involves  appeals  to  faith,  to  feeling, 
to  volition.  The  realm  of  positive  science 
shades  off  on  every  side — not  by  abrupt  transi- 
tion but  by  imperceptible  gradations — into  the 
realm  of  trust  ;  nor  does  science  consult  her 
dignity  more  than  her  modesty  when  she  under- 
takes  to  sharpen  the  partition-line  of  hostility  be- 
tween knowledore  and  belief.  So  does  the  true 
training  of  the  mind  involve  an  engagement  of  the 
affections,  including  taste  or  the  sense  of  beaufy7 
and  love  or  the  sense  of  good,  both  the  mind' si 
freedom  and  its  harmony  being  dependent  on  a 
healthy  heart.  And  so,  again,  the  understand- 
ing and  the  feelings  wait  on  that  brave  executor, 
the  will ;  and  nobody  can  be  wise  who  leaves  its 
scholarship  neglected. 

In  a  word,  education  is  not  the  training  of  the 
mind  but  the  training  of  the  man.  Being  the 
discipline  of  an  organized  subjectj  it  is  organic 
in  its  own  nature.  No  analytical  classification  caii 
partition  off  the" elements  of  humanity  like  the 
ingredients  of  a  soil.     Even  of  a  tree  we  cannot 
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rear  a  single  branch  independently  of  the  other, 
unless  we  kill  the  oth^s  back  by  \dolence, 
One-sidedness  has  been  the  vice  of  all  systems 
of  education  hitherto,  and  every  legitimate  ad- 
vance has  been  an  approach  to  the  recognition 
of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  educated 
being  as  a  living  and  infinite  soul. 

Let  us  proceed,  on  the  ground  of  this  princi- 
ple, with  our  proper  theme.  My  main  proposi- 
tions are  these  three  :  1st.  That  there  is  an  edu- 
cating power  issuing  from  the  teacher,  not  by 
voice  or  by  immediate  design,  but  silent  and 
involuntary,  as  indispensable  to  his  true  function 
as  any  element  in  it.  2d.  That  this  unconscious 
tuition  is  yet  no  product  of  caprice,  or  of  acci- 
dent, but  takes  ite  quality  from  the  undermost 
substance  of  the  teacher's  character.  And  3d. 
That  as  it  is  an  emanation  flowing  from  the  very 
spirit  of  his  own  life  so  it  is  also  an  influence  act- 
ing insensibly  to  form  the  life  of  the  scholar. 

I.  I  remind  the  teacher  of  a  fact  which  I  pre- 
sume may  have  been  some  time- disclosed  to  him, 
in  his  dealings  with  almost  any  truth  in  its  more 
secret  relations,  viz.,   that. all  true  wisdom  in- 
volves  a  certain  something  that  is  inexpressible. 
After  all  you  have  saidabout.it,  you  feel  that 
there  is  something  more  "^hich  you  never  can 
say,  and  there  is  a  frequent  sensation  of  pain  at 
the  inadequacy  of  language  to  shape  and  convey 
,'.\ — ^perhaps  also  the  inadequacy  of  the  conceptions 
J' to    define — ^that    secret  and  nameless    thought 
*•■  which  is  the  delicious  charm  and  crown- of  the 
subject,  as  it  hangs,  in  robes  of  glory,  before 
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your  mind.  Any  cultivated  person,  who  has 
never  been  oppressed  by  this  experience,  must 
be  subject,  I  should  say,  to  dogmatism,  pragma, 
tism,  conceit,  or  some  other  belittling  infirmity. 
Where  the  nature  is  rich  and  the  emotions  are 
generous,  there  will  always  be  a  reverential  per- 
ception that  ideas  only  partly  condescend  to  be 
embodied  in  words.  So  it  is  always  found  that 
the  true  effects  of  eloquence  are  where  the  ex- 
pression suggests  a  region  of  thought,  a  dim  vista 
of  imagery,  or  an  oceanic  depth  of  feeling,  be- 
yond what  is  actually  contained  in  the  sentences. 
You  have  to  judge  an  orator  as  much  by  what  he 
leaves  out  as  by  what  he  puts  in.  He  uses 
words  with  the  true  mastery  of  genius  who  not 
only  knows  how  to  say  exactly  and  lucidly,  and 
with  the  fewest  sounds,  the  thing  he  thinks,  but 
how  to  make  what  he  does  say  indicate  that 
diviner  part  of  wisdom  which  must  remain  for- 
ever  unsaid.  The  cleanest  rhetorical  directness 
is'uAited  with  the  strongest  sense  of  mystery. 
You  near  thoughts,  perfectly  within  the  range  of 
the  understanding,  sublimely  uttered,  and  you 
are  made  aware  of  the  nearness  of  a  world  whose 
thoughts  are  more  sublimely  unuttered.  In- 
stances at  once  occur  in  Shakspeare,  in  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  Dante,  and,  more  than  in 
any  other  modem  writer,  I  think,  in  Thomas  De 
Quincy.     So  sings  old  Marlowe  : 

*'  If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
Had  fed  the  feelings  of  their  masters'  thoughts, 
And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their  hearts, 
And  minds,  and  muses  on  admired  themes ; 
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If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  *still 
From  tbeir  immortal  flowers  of  poesy, 
Wherein,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  hnman  wit ; 
If  these  had  made  one  poem's  period, 
And  all  combined  in  beauty's  worthiness, 
Tet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads, 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  at  the  best. 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest." 

Nature  herself  gives  us  a  broad  hint  to  the 
same  purpose.  Just  when  she  discloses  to  our 
admiration  any  of  her  grandest  pictures  or  sculp- 
tures, she  shuts.our  lips  ; ''  My  children,  be  still," 
that  august  schoolmistress  sternly  says  to  us,  tJie 
i^ioment  she  lifts  the  veil  from  before  any  special 
majesty  or  splendor.  When  we  are  most  moved 
in  any  way  she  thus  prisons  our  souls  in  dumb 
solitude,  and  makes  us  feel  the  utter  helplessness 
of  our  tongues.  If  we  are  presumptuous  enough 
to  talk,  she  secretly  rebukes  our  babbling.  The 
less  imposing  and  lighter  aspects  of  nature  permit 
us  to  be  sociable  ;  but  when  her  diapason-voice-^ 
sounds  our  impertinent  ones  must  cease.  A 
loquacious  company  may  prattle  and  jest  while 
they  float  among  the  winding  straits  of  a  pictur- , 
esque  harbor,  shut  in  by  the  limitations  of  that 
narrow  scenery  ;  but,  if  they  have  souls  within 
them,  they  will  grow  thoughtful  and  silent  as 
they  sail  out  upon  the  infinite  ocean,  amid  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  waves  and  the  sky. 
They  may  chatter  and  laugh  together  in  the  va- 
riegated and  blooming  valley  ;  but  when  they  go 
up  among  the  eternal  hills  of  God,  and  look  off 
from  those  solemn  pillars  of  his  heaven,  an  in  vis- 
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ible  hand  will  seem  to  draw  them  apart  from  one 
another,  inspiring  them  with  a  wonder  that  no 
tongue  can  articulate.  They  may  gossip  in  gar- 
dens of  sunshine,  but  one  roll  of  celestial  thunder 
hushes  them.  ! 

I  am  not  pretending  that  in  the  ordinary  pro-  ^| 

cesses  of  juvenile  instruction  one  often  arrives  at 
any  such  impressive  expansion  of  thought,  or  any 
such  intensity  of  feeling.  Of  course  a  class  in 
spelling,  a  recitation  in  arithmetic,  the  grammat- 
ical corrections  in  an  exercise  in  composition,  the 
daily  discipline  of  three-score  boys  and  girls,  will 
seldom  raise  those  vast  and  reverential  senti- 
ments. My  purpose  here  is  simply  to  show  that 
some  of  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  impres-  \\ 

sions  are  made  on  our  minds,  independently  of  \ 

^  sluj  spoken  or  written  words,  by  influences,  by 
signs,  by  associations,  beyond  any  speech.  And 
this  point  lies  close  to  my  argument.  You  know 
the  remark  they  used  to  make  about  Lord  Chat- 
ham ;  that  everybody  felt  there  was  something 
finer  in  the  man  than  any  thing  he  ever  said.  We 
are  taught,  and  we  teach,  by  something  about  us 
that  never  goes  into  language  at  all.  I  believe 
that  often  this  is  the  very  higlest  kind  of  teach- 
ing, most  charged  with  moral  power,  most  apt  to 
go  down  among  the  secret  springs  of  conduct, 
most  effectual  for  vital  issues,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  spiritual  in  its  character,  noiseless  in 
its  pretensions,  and  constant  in  its  operation. 

Besides,  I  do  undertake  to  say,  only  by  the 
way,  that  in  the  teacher's  profession,  as  in  every 
other,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  possibilities  or 
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the   limitations  of   the   calling  by  its   common 
aspects  or  its  every-day  repetition  of  task-work. 
I  protest  against  the   superficial   and   insulting 
opinion  that  in  the  education  of  children  there 
is  no  room  for  the  loftiest  intellectual  enterprise, 
and  no  contact  with  divine    and  inexpressible 
wonders.     Any  teacher  that  so  judges  his  voca- 
tion by  its  details  belittles  it.     The  school -room,  - 
no  less  than  the  laboratory,  the   studio,  or  the 
church  itself,  opens  upward  into  God's  bound- 
less heaven.     Each  of  the  sciences  has  moral  re-  \ 
lations,   and  terminates    in    spiritual    mystery.  \ 
And  when  you  awaken  a  feeling  of  that  great  | 
truth  in  your  pupil  by  the  veneration,  the  ear-  | 
nestness  and  the  magnetic  devotion  of  your  own  / 
mind,  you  have  done  him  a  service  no  less  es-  / 
sential  to  the  completeness  of  his  education  than] 
when  you  have  informed  his  understanding  of i 
certain  scientific  facts.     Arithmetic,  for  instance, 
ascends  into  astronomy,  and  there  you  are  intro- 
duced to  laws  of  quantity  which  make  the  uni- 
verse their  diagram^  to  the  intellectual  magnitudes 
of  La  Place  and  Newton,  to  the  unsearchable 
empire  of  that  religion  which  feels  after  the  God 
of  Arcturus   and^  the   Pleiades.     The  rules   of 
grammar  are  only  intelligible  formularies  that  lie 
on    the  outmost  boundary  of  an  inexhaustible 
study.      And  the  government  of  your  pupils, 
what  is  it  but  the  faint  and  erring  endeavor  to 
transfer  into  that  little  kingdom  you  administer 
the  justice  and  the  love  which  are  the  everlasting 
attributes   of  the  Almighty    himself,    applying 
them  even  4iere  to  immortal  souls  ?     Let  us  not 
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wrong  the  dignity  of  such  an  employment  by 
denying  its  connection  with  things  unspeakable. 

I  return,  however,  to  the  direct  path  of  my 
subject.  And  while  I  maintain  that  the  scholar 
ought  by  all  means  to  learn,  from  the  sympathies 
of  the  teacher's  spirit,  that  every  study  he  fol- 
lows is  intertwined  with  moral  obligations  and  is 
related  to .  a  divine  source,  in  ways  which  no 
text-book  does  or  can  lay  down,  I  proceed  to 
more  specific  statements.  It  is  not  in  respect  to 
particular  branches  of  instruction  but  in  respect 
to  what  we  may  call  the  moral  power  of  the  teach- 
er''s  ovm  person,  as  something  indeed  in  which 
the  right  action  and  the  best  success  of  all  kinds 
of  instruction  are  bound  up,  that  I  affirm  the 
necessity  of  this  unspoken  and  unconscious  influ- 
ence. 

If  we  enter  successively  a  number  of  school- 
rooms' we  shall  probably  discover  a  contrast 
something  like  tRis.  In  one  we  shall  see  a  pre- 
siding presence  which  it  will  puzzle  us  at  first 
sight  to  analyze  or  to  explain.  Looking  at  the 
master's  movements — I  use  the  masculine  term 
only  for  convenience — the  first  quality  that  strikes 
us  is  the  absence  of  all  effort.  Every  thing  seems 
to  be  done  with  an  ease  which  gives  an  impres-  * 
sion  of  spontaneous  and  natural  energy  ;  for, 
after  all,  it  is  energy.  The  repose  is  totally  un- 
like indolence.  The  ease  of  manner  has  no 
shuffling  and  no  lounging  in  it.  There  is  all  the 
vitality  and  vigor  of  inward  determination.  The 
dignity  is  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
indifference  or  carelessness.     It  is  told  of  Hercu- 
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les,  god  of  real  force,  that  **  whether  he  stood, 
or  walked,  or  sat,  or  whatever  thing  he  did,  he 
conquered. ' '  This  teacher  accomplishes  his  ends 
with  singular  precision.  He  speaks  less  than  is 
common,  and  with  less  pretension  when  he  does 
speak  ;  yet  his  idea  is  conveyed  and  caught, 
and  his  will  is  promptly  done.  When  he  arrives, 
order  begins.  When  he  addresses  an  individual 
or  a  class  attention  comes,  and  not  as  if  it  were 
extorted  by  fear,  or  even  paid  by  conscience  as  a 
duty,  but  cordially.  Nobody  seems  to  be  look- 
ing at  him  particularly,  yet  he  is  felt  to  be  there, 
through  the  whole  place.  He  does  not  seem  to 
be  attempting  anything,  elaborately,  with  any- 
body, yet  the  business  is  done,  and  done  remark, 
ably  well.  The  three-fold  office  of  school-keep- 
ing, even  according  to  the  popular  standard,  is 
achieved  without  friction  ana  without  failure. 
Authority  is  secured,  intellectual  activity  is  stim- 
ulated, knowledge  is  got  with  a  hearty  zeal. 

Over  against  this  style  of  teacher  we  find  an- 
other. He  is  the  incarnation  of  painful  and  la- 
borious striving.  He  is  a  conscious  perturba- 
tion ;  a  principled  paroxysm  ;  an  embodied  flut- 
ter ;  an  honest  human  hurly-burly.  In  his  pres- 
ent intention  he  is  just  as  sincere  as  the  other. 
Indeed  he  tries  so  hard  that  by  one  of  the  com- 
mon perversions  of  human  nature  his  pupils  ap- 
pear to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  to  it 
that  he  shall  try  harder  yet,  and  not  succeed 
after  all.  So  he  talks  much,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  words  only  hinders  the  multiplication 
of  integers   and    fractions,    enfeebles    his  gov- 
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ernment  and  beclouds  the  recitation.  His  ex- 
postulations roll  over  the  boys*  consciences  like 
obliquely-shot  bullets  over  the  ice  ;  and  his  ges- 
tures illustrate  nothing  but  personal  impotency 
and  despair. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  contrast  ?  Ob- 
viously there  is  some  cause  at  work  in  each  case 
other  than  the  direct  purpose,  the  conscious  en- 
deavor^ the  mental  attainments,  or  the  spoken 
sentiments.  Ask  the  calm  teacher — him  who  is 
the  true  mcLster — master-workman,  master  of  his 
place  and  business — ask  him  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  and  he  would  be  exceedingly  perplexed 
to  define  it.  Tell  the  feverish  one  that  his  rest- 
lessness  is  his  weakness,  and  he  will  not  be  able 
to  apply  an  immediate  correction.  What  are  we 
obliged  to  conclude,  then,  but  that,  in  each  of 
these  instances,  there  is  going  on  an  unconscious  . 
development  of  a  certain  internal  character  or' 
quality  of  manhood  which  has  been  accumulating 
through  previous  habits,  and  which  is  now  acting 
as  a  positive,  formative  and  mighty  force  in  mak- 
ing these  boys  and  girls  into  the  men  and  women 
they  are  to  be  ?  And  it  acts  both  on  the  intel- 
lectaal  nature  and  the  moral  ;  for  it  advances  or 
dissipates  their  studies,  while  it  more  powerfully 
affects  the  substance  and  tendencies  of  character. 

Now  there  are  different  organs  in  our  human 
structure  which  serve  as  media  for  expressing  and 
carrying  on  this  unspoken  and  unconscious  influ- 
ence, so  that  it  shall  represent  exactly  what  we 
are.  That  is,  to  atone  for  the  defects  of  lan- 
guage, and    moreover,  to  forestall  any  vicious 
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attempts  we  might  make  at  deception,  the  Crea- 
tor has  established  certain  signs  of  his  own  which 
shall  reveal,  in  spite  of  our  will,  the  moral  secret. 
One  of  these  is  the  temper  ;  or,  rather,  that 
s^istem  of  nervous  net- work,  by  which  tempex 
telegraphs  its  inward  changes  to  the  out- 
ward world.  ^The  temper  itself,  in  fact,  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  our  composition  most  in- 
dependent of  immediate  and  voluntary  control. 
Control  over  it  is  gained  by  the  will  only  through 
long  and  patient  discipline  ;  and  so  it  is  an 
effectual  revealer  of  our  real  stuff.  It  acts  so 
suddenly,  that  deliberation  has  not  time  to  dictate 
its  behavior ;  and,  like  other  tell-tales,  it  is  so 
much  in  a  hurry  that  an  after-thought  fails  to 
overtake  the  first  message.  It  lets  the  hidden 
man  out  and  pulls  off  his  mask.  This  temper  is 
doing  its  brisk  publishing  business  in  every 
school-house.  No  day  suspends  its  infallible 
bulletins,  issued  through  all  manner  of  impulsive 
movements  and  decisions.  Every  pupil  reads 
them,  for  there  is  no  cheating  those  penetratiDg 
eyes.  He  may  not  stop  to  scrutinize  or  even 
state  to  himself  his  impression  ;  but  he  takes  it ; 
it  enters  into  him  ;  it  becomes  a  part  of  himself. 
By  the  balm  or  the  irritation,  by  the  sweetness 
or  the  sourness,  by  his  tacit  admiration  or  his 
ligly  resistance,  he  is  being  fashioned  under  that 
ceaseless  ministry.  It  is  either  the  dew  of  genial 
skies  enriching  him,  or  it  is  the  continual  drop- 
ping of  a  very  rainy  day,  which  Solomon  himself 
compares  to  a  '*  contentious  woman,"  though  he 
probably  had  not  across  '*  school  ma^am"  in  his 
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mind.  Nor  are  these  fonnative  phases  of  temper 
confined  to  the  two  extremes  commonly  suggested, 
of  anger  and  amiability.  They  run  through  an 
endless  variety  of  delicate  intermediate  shadings. 
They  partake  of  the  whole  circle  of  dispositions. 
They  are  as  many  as  the  degrees  of  virtue  and 
vice,  honor  and  shame.  Every  teacher  moves 
through  his  school  and  conducts  his  exercises,  a 
perpetual  and  visible  representation  to  all  under 
him  of  some  sort  of  temper.  When  he  least 
thinks  it,  the  influence  keeps  going  out.  The 
sharpest  self -inspection  will  scarcely  inform  him, 
moment  by  moment,  what  it  is  ;  but  his  whole  \ 
value  as  a  guide  and  companion  to  the  young  is  | 
determined  by  it ;  his  whole  work  is  colored  by 
it.  Penalties  imposed  in  passion  are  proverbially 
the  seeds  of  fresh  rebellions^  and  the  relative  im- 
pressions of  milder  moods  are  no  less  certain. 
Whatever  temper  you  have  suffered  to  grow,  up 
in  the  gradual  habit  of  years,  that  will  get  a  daily 
revelation  over  your  desk  as  visible  as  any  map 
on  the  walls. 

Another  instrument  of  this  unconscious  tuition 
is  the  human  face.  There  is  something  very 
affecting  in  the  simple  and  solemn  earnestness 
with  which  children  look  into  their  eldei*s'  faces. 
They  know  by  an  instinct  that  they  shall  find 
there  an  unmistakable  signal  of  what  they  have 
to  expect.  It  is  as  if  the  Maker  had  set  up  that 
open  dial  of  muscle  and  fiber,  color  and  form,  eye 
and  mouth,  to  mock  all  schemes  of  concealment, 
and  decree  a  certain  amount  of  nnitnal  acquaint- 
ance between  all  persons,  as  the  basis  of  confix 
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dence  or  suspicion.  All  the  vital  spirits  of  brain 
and  blood  are  ever  sending  their  swift  demon- 
strations to  that  public  indicator.  It  is  the  un- 
guarded rendezvous  of  all  the  imponderable  cour- 
iers of  the  heart.  It  is  the  public  playground 
of  all  the  fairies  or  imps  of  passion.  If  you 
come  before  your  pupils,  after  dinner,  your 
countenance  gross  and  stupid  with  animal  excess, 
do  you  suppose  the  school  will  not  instinctively 
feel  the  sensual  oppression,  and  know  Silenus  by 
his  looks  ?  A  teacher  has  only  partially  compre- 
hended the  familiar  powers  of  his  place  who  has 
left  out  the  lessons  of  his  own  countenance. 
There  is  a  perpetual  picture  which  his  pupils 
study  as  unconsciously  as  he  exhibits  it.  His 
plans  will  miscarry  if  he  expects  a  genial  and 
nourishing  session  when  he  enters  with  a  face 
blacker  than  the  blackboard.  And  very  often 
he  may  fail  entirely  to  account  for  a  season  of 
rapid  and  sympathetic  progress,  which  was  really 
due  to  the  bright  interpretations  and  conciliatory 
overtures  glancing  unconsciously  from  his  eyes, 
or  subtly  interwoven  in  the  lines  of  frankness  and 
good-will  about  his  lips.  The  eye  itself  alone, 
in  its  regal  power  and  port,  is  the  born  prince  of  I 
a  school -room.  He  answers  a  score  of  questions, 
or  anticipates  them,  by  a  glance.  ^  The  human 
countenance,"  it  has  been  said,  **  is  the  painted 
stage  and  natural  robing-room  of  the  soul.  It  is 
no  single  dress,  but  wardrobes  of  costumes  in- 
numerable. Oar  seven  ages  have  their  liveries 
there,  of  every  dye  and  cut,  from  the  cradle  to 
tl^  bier  ;  ruddy  cheeks,  merry  dimples,  and  plump 
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stuffing  for  youth  ;  line  and  furrow  for  many- 
thoughted  age  ;  carnation  for  the  bridal  morn- 
ing, and  heavenlier  paleness  for  the  new-found 
mother.  All  the  legions  of  desires  and  hopes 
have  uniforms  and  badges  there  at  hand.  It  is 
the  loom  where  the  inner  man  weaves,  on  the  in- 
stant, the  garment  of  his  mood,  to  dissolve  again 
into  current  life  when  the  hour  is  past.  There 
it  is  that  love  puts  on  its  celestial  ro^y  red  ; 
there  lovely  shame  blushes  and  mean  shame  looks 
earthy  ;  there  hatred  contracts  its  wicked  white  ; 
there  jealousy  picks  from  its  own  drawer  its 
bodice  of  settled  green  ;  there  anger  clothes  it- 
self in  black,  and  despair  in  the  grayness  of  the 
dead  ;  there  hypocrisy  plunders  the  rest,  and 
takes  all  their  dresses  by  turns  ;  sorrow  and  pen- 
itence, too,  have  sackcloth  there  ;  and  genius  and 
inspiration,  in  immortal  hours,  encinctured  there 
with  the  unsought  halo,  stand  forth  in  the  su- 
premacy of  light.'' 

What  then  ?  Can  a  man  look  otherwise  than 
nature  made  him  to  look  ?  Can  he  reconstruct 
his  features  ?  Can  he  resolve  his  face  into 
beauty  by  a  purpose  ?  I  reply,  nature  made  his 
countenance  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  his  life.  It 
is  a  common  maxim  that  some  faces,  plainest  by 
the  rules  of  classic  symmetry,  are  noble  with 
moral  dignity  and  radiant  with  spiritual  light. 
The  faces  we  love  to  look  at  over  and  over  again 
must  be  the  really  beautiful  faces,  and  these  are 
the  faces  of  lovely  persons,  no  matter  about  your 
Juno  or  Apollo.  Said  Chrysostom,  speaking  of 
Bishop  Flavian,  who  had  gone  to  intercede  with 
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the  Emperor  for  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Anti- 
och,  *'  The  countenance  of  holy  men  is  full  of 
spiritual  power. ' '  This  kind  of  beauty,  the  only 
real  kind,  is  producible.  The  soul,  such  as  it  is, 
will  shine  through.  But  the  completeness  of 
that  transformed  expression  will  be  seen  only 
where  the  long  patience  of  self-control,  and  the 
holiest  sincerity  of  love,  and  the  slow  triumph 
of  unselfish  principle,  have  wrought  their  interior 
work,  molding  the  inner  man  into  a  nobleness 
that  the  outward  shape  may  honestly  image. 

Another  of  these  unconscious  educatory  forces 
is  the  voice  ;  the  most  evanescent  and  fugitive 
of  things,  yet  the  most  reliable  as  a  revealer  of 
moral  secrets.  The  voice,  I  mean,  now,  not  as 
an  articulate  medium  of  thoufxht — that  would  be 
its  conscious  function,  and  that  we  here  expressly 
set  aside — but  the  voice  as  a  simple  sound,  irre- 
spective of  syllables,  and  by  its  quality  and  vol- 
ume, by  tone,  modulation,  wave  and  cadence, 
disclosing  a  disposition  in  the  heart. /^  It  must 
have  occurred  to  us  all,  how  brave  and  long-con- 
tinued and  sore  struggles  of  right  with  wrong  in 
the  conscience,  the  secret  conflict  of  heaven  with 
hell,  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman  in  the  bosom,  may 
have  been  the  needful  preparation  that  gave  one 
note  of  the  voice,  apparently  falling  as  the  most 
careless  of  acts,  its  sweet,  celestial  accent.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  unexplained  reason  why 
some  persons  remain  strangely  repulsive  to  us  ~in 
spite  of  our  resolute  efforts  to  overcome  the  aver- 
sion may  be  owing  to  soirie  uncongenial  quality 
betokened  only  in  the  toBfes  of  the  voice.  And  it  is 
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familiar  how  the  magic  of  a  euphony,  made  mu- 
sical and  gracious  by  pity  and  love,  wins  wonderful 
oonvictions.  I  remember  hearing  a  thoughtful  per- 
son, of  fine  moral  intuitions,  who  had  been  a 
little  tonnented  by  the  eccentricities  of  a  man  of 
genius,  say  that  all  his  annoyances  vanished  be- 
^fore  the  marvelously  affecting  pathos  with  which 
this  odd  visitor  spoke  the  single  word  Good- 
night. We  all  remember  the  story  of  our  phil- ' 
anthropic  countrywoman  quieting  the  rage  of  a 
maniac  by  her  tones.  Elizabeth  Fry  used  to  do 
the  same  thing  at  Newgate.  What  we  only 
need  to  remember  is  that  into  these  unpremedi- 
tated sounds  goes  the  moral  coloring  of  a  charac- 
ter compacted  in  the  deliberate  formation  of 
years.  And  if  we  would  breathe  magnanimity, 
we  must  be,  we  must  have  been,  magnanimous. 

Still  another  of  the  silent  but  formative  agen- 
cies in  education  is  that  com^jination  of  physical 
signs  and  motions  which  we  designate  in  the  ag- 
gregate as  manners.  Some  one  has  said,  **  A 
beautiful  f  onn  is  better  than  a  beautiful  face  ;  but 
a  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a  beautiful 
form.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  It  abol- 
ishes all  considerations  of  magnitude,  and 
equals  the  majesty  of  the  world."  A  treatise 
that  should  philosophically  exhibit  the  relative 
proportion  of  text-books  and*  mere  manners,  in 
their  effects  on  the  whole  being  of  a  pupil,  would 
probably  offer  matter  for  surprise  and  for  use. 
It  was  said  that  an  experienced  observer  could 
tell,  in  Parliament,  of  a  morning,  which  way  the 
ministerial  wind  blew,  by  noticing  how  Sir  Rob^ 
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ert  Peel  threw  •  open  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
Manners  are  a  compound  of  form  and  spirit — spirit 
acted  into  form.  The  reason  that  the  manner  is 
so  often  spiritless  and  unmeaning  is  that  the  per- 
son does  not  contain  soul  enough  to  inform  and 
carry  off  the  body.  There  is  a  struggle  bet^Ycen 
the  liberty  of  the  heart  and  the  resistance  of  the 
machine,  resulting  in  awkwardness  whenever  the 
latter  gets  the  advantage.  The  reason  a  person's 
manner  is  formal  is  that  his  sluggish  imitation  of 
what  he  has  seen,  or  else  a  false  and  selfish  am- 
bition, comes  in  between  his  nature  and  his  ac- 
tion, to  disturb  the  harmony  and  overbear  a  real 
grace  with  a  vicious  ornament.  The  young,  quite 
as  readily  as  the  old,  detect  a  sensible  and  kindj 
and  high-hearted  nature,  or  its  opposi.t^,  through j 
this  visible  system  of  characters,  bilt  they  drawl 
their  conclusion  without  knowing  any  such  pro- 
cess, as  unconsciously  as  the  manner  itself  is 
wOm.>  The  effect  takes  place  both  on  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  the  affections  ;  for  very  fine 
manners  are  able  to  quicken  and  sharpen  the 
play  of  thought,  making  conversation  more  bril- 
liant because  the  conceptions  are  livelier. 
DWguesseau  says  of  Fenelon,  that  the  charm  of 
his  manner  and  a  certain  indescribable  expres- 
sion made  his  hearers  fancy  that  instead  of 
mastering  the  sciences  he  discoursed  upon,  he 
had  invented  them. 

Manners  also  react  upon  the  mind  that  pro- 
duces them,  just  as  they  themselves  are  reacted 
upon  by  the  dress  in  which  they  appear.'  It  used 
to  be  a  saying  among  the  old-school  gentlemen 
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and  ladies,  that  a  courtly  bow  could  not  be  made 
without  a  handsome  stocking  and  slipper.  Then 
there  is  a  connection  more  sacred  still  between 
the  manners  and  the  affections.     They  act  mag- 

I  ically  on  the  springs  of  feeling.  They  teach  us 
love  and  hate,  indifference  and  zeal.  They  are 
the  ever-present  sculpture-gallery.  The  spinal 
chord  is  a  telegraphic  wire  with  a  hundred  ends. 
But  whoever  imagines  legitimate  manners  can  be 
taten  up  and  laid  aside,  put  on  and  off,  for  the 
moment,  has  missed  their  deepest  law.  Doubt- 
less there  are  artificial  manners,  but  only  in  arti- 
ficial persons.  A  French  dancing-master,  a 
Monsieur  Turveydrop,  can  manufacture  a  deport- 
ment for  you,  and  you  can  wear  it,  but  not  till 
your  mind  has  condescended  to  the  Turveydrop 
level,  and  then  the  deportment  only  faithfully 
indicates  the  character  again.  A  noble  and  at- 
tractive every-day  bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of 
sincerity,  of  refinement.  And  these  are  bred  in 
years,   not  moments.     The-  principle  that  rules 

i  your  life  is  the  sure  posture-master.  Sir  Phillip 
Sydney  was  the  pattern  to  all  England  of  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  but  thenhe^was  the  hero  that, 
on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  pushed  away  the  cup  of 
cold  water  from  his  own  fevered  and  parching 
lips,  and  held  it  out  to  the  dying  soldier  at  his 
side  !  If  lofty  sentiments  habitually  make  their 
home  in  the  heart,  they  will  beget  not  perhaps  a 
factitious  and  finical  drawing-room  etiquette  but 
the  breeding  of  a  genuine  and  more  royal  gen- 
tility, to  which  no  simple,  no  young  heart  will 
refuse  its  hoin.iore.     Children  are  not  educated 
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till  they  catch  the  charm  that  makes  a  gentleman 
or  lady.     A  coarse  and  slovenly  teacher,  a  vulgar 
and  boorish  presence,  munching  apples  or  chest- 
nuts at  recitations  like  a  squirrel,  pocketing  his  .    '^ 
hands    like    a    mummy,    projecting    his    heels    a     Ci/f^^'^^^ 
neater  the  firmament  than  his  skull,  like  a  cirw<A>^ 
cus  clown,  and  dispensing^mwcan ~ saliva,  in-        ^ 
flicts  a  wrong  on  the  school-room  for  which  no 
scientific  attainments  are  an  offset.     An  educator 
that  despises  the  resources  hid  in  his  personal, 
carriage  deserves,  on  the  principle  of  Sweden- 
box^' s  retributions,  similia  similibus,  or  *'  like 
deserves  like,  * '  to  be  passed  through  a  pandemo- 
nium of  **  roughs"  at  the  Five  Points. 

I  have  thus  specified  some  of  the  palpable 
channels  through  which  the  stream  of  this  un- 
conscious influence  flows.  After  all,  however, 
there  is  a  total  impression  going  out  from  char-i 
acter,  through  the  entire  person,  which  we  can-' 
not  wholly  comprehend  under  any  tenns,  or 
grasp  in  any  analysis.  We  now  and  then  meet 
a  person  who,  we  cannot  tell  how,  by  the  mere 
magnetism  of  his  being,  kindles  our  enthusiasm 
and  liberates  our  faculties.  History  tells  of  per- 
sons whose  presence,  by  virtue  of  a  secret  pure- 
ness  of  essence,  was  aromatic  to  the  senses.  I 
have  been  told  by  a  Chippewa  Indian,  that  the 
men  of  his  own  tribe  and  those  of  the  Sioux,  be- 
tween whom  there  has  been  a  deadly  feud  for 
generations,  although  their  forms  and  features 
and  dress  are  not  at  all  distinguishable,  yet  rec- 
ognize one  another  for  enemies  at  the  greatest 
distance,  selcctinor  foe  from  friend  with  the  in- 
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fallible  precision  of  a  savage  instinct.  **  Each 
faculty/'  it  is  written,  **  and  eacli  fixed  opinion, 
spaces  the  body  to  suit  its  own  play  ;  whence 
sects  and  parties  wear  their  bodies  for  liveries, 
and  are  dry  or  juicy,  liberal  or  stinted,  sensual 
or  spirited,  according  to  the  openness  that  their 
tenets  put  into  their  lungs,  and  their  lungs  into 
their  frames." 

A  very  competent  critic,  Mrs.  Jameson,  speaks 
thus  of  the  *'  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Arnold,'* 
the  great  educational  chief  of  modern  times  : 
* '  I  never  read  a  book  of  the  kind  with  a  more 
harmonious  sense  of  pleasure  and  approbation. 
Page  after  page,  the  mind  which  was  unfolded 
before  me  seemed  to  be  a  brother's  mind — ^the 
spirit  a  kindred  spirit.  It  was  the  improved, 
the  elevated,  the  enlarged,  the  enriched,  the 
every  way  superior  reflection  of  my  own  intelli- 
gence, but  it  was  certainly  tJiat,  I  felt  it  so 
from  beginning  to  end.  Exactly  the  reverse  was 
the  feeling  with  which  I  laid  down  the  '  Life  and 
Letters  of  Southey. '  I  was  instructed,  amused, 
interested  ;  I  profited  and  admired,  but  with  the 
man  Southey  I  had  no  sympathies  ;  my  mind 
stood  off  from  his  ;  the  poetic  intellect  attracted, 
the  material  of  the  character  repelled  me.  I 
liked  the  embroidery,  but  the  texture  was  repug- 
nant." And  that  impression  is  as  much  more 
practical  and  efficient  in  the  school-room  than 
elsewhere,  by  as  much  as  the  place  is  more 
circumscribed  and  simple,  more  subject  to  unity 
and  system,  the  insight  of  the  observers  more  un- 
sophisticated and  their  age  more  plastic.     It  is 
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the  impression  which  is  the  moral  resultant  of 
all  that  the  teacher  has  grown  up  to  be — the  per- 
petually overflowing  animus  or  spirit  of  the  sum 
total  of  his  manhood,  weak  or  strong,  sound  or 
corrupt,  candid  or  crafty,  generous  or  mean, 
sterling  or  counterfeit,  heathen  or  Christian. 

Nor  need  it  cast  any  suspicion  on  this  doctrine 
that  it  implies  a  power  acting  which  we  can  not 
shut  up  into  definitions  ;  certainly  not  as  long  as 
we  are  born  out  of  one  indefinable  mystery  and 
die  into  another.  It  is  a  property  of  man,  no 
less  than  of  even  material  things,  that  he  cames 
along  with  him  more  than  can  be  measured  by 
his  literal  dimensions.  Why,  there  is  not  a 
flower  in  all  God's  gardens  but  suggests  more 
meaning  to  the  heart  than  Linnaeus  himself  could 
extract  from  its  calyx  by  botanic  manipulations. 
The  graceful  outline  of  mountains,  the  splendor 
of  planets,  •  the  shimmer  that  hangs  over  the 
curved  sea  in  a  summer  noon,  the  awf  ulness  of 
midnight,  are  far  more  to  us  than  any  reporter 
can  describe.  The  commonest  objects  take  on 
attributes  and  exert  a  power  not  at  all  accounted 
for  by  their  matter  or  visible  uses.  The  house 
where  I  was  born  says  something  to  me,  and  I 
thank  Him  who  dwells  in  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  inhabiting  eternity,  for  it — something 
which  can  not  be  interpreted  by  the  wood  and 
iron  and  mortar  and  clay  that  compose  the  struc- 
ture, nor  yet  by  the  proportions  into  which 
architecture  has  fashioned  them.  Its  language 
is  eloquent  with  the  immaterial  voice,  **  the 
unwritten  poetry,*'  and  the  fleeting  images  that 
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cluster  about  those  lyric  names,  Childhood  and 
Home.  The  Bible  that  your  mother  gave  you 
borrows  its  beauty  from  no  book-maker's  art  ; 
and  before  you  open  its  leaves  to  read,  it  has 
sent  in  a  mystic  message  upon  your  soul.  There 
are  household  hymns,  divine  parables,  inspired 
prophecies,  half  whose  value  consists  not  in  what 
they  literally  or  purposely  disclose  but  in  what 
they  intimate  by  association.  Shall  we  hesitate 
to  ascribe  a  richer  measure  of  the  same  kind  of 
influence  to  him  who  is  animated  by  a  living 
spirit,  and  to  own  a  virtue  going  out  from  hinl, 
the  unconscious  revelation  of  his  acquired  and 
inward  character  ? 

There  is  one  kind  of  education,  too,  which  has 
never  yet  perhaps  had  exact  justice  done  it  under 
any  system,*  which  must  be  carried  forward  by 
1  this  indirect  and  pictorial  method.  I  mean  the 
'^  imagination  ;  that  genial,  benignant.  Divinely- 
given  faculty.  By  express  tuition  you  can  do 
almost  nothing  for  it,  and  what  you  do  you  will 
be  likely  to  do  wrong*  But  unconscious  forces 
within  you  will  stimulate  it.  And  how  richly  it 
rewards  such  nurture  !  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  department  of  even  material  prosperity  thatl 
does  not  stand  somehow  indebted  either  for  im- 1 
pulse,  or  courage,  or  adorning,  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  work  that 
reaches  its  highest  perfection  without  some  of  its 
wonders  and  pictures.  Not  a  mechanic's  bench 
or  farmer's  home,  but  imagination  has  touched 
it,  transfigured  it,  blessed  it  with  her  wand. 
Still ingfleet,  I  know,  calls  the  imagination,  **  a 
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shop  of  shadows,"  but  it  has  briglitened  more 
shops  than  it  has  shaded  ;  and  Still ingfleet  is  not 
the  only  preacher  that  has  reviled  the  source  of 
much  of  his  own  power.  Imagination  acts  through 
association,  through  form  and  motion,  through 
glances,  through  what  is  most  human  in  our  hu- 
manity. It  is  the  aureola  of  common  life  and 
the  morning  light  of  hope.  How  many  burdens 
it  has  eased,  how  many  threatening  calamities  it 
disarms,  how  many  clouds  it  tips  with  gold,  how 
much  homely  drudgery  it  clothes  in  garments  of 
splendor  !  Ilunt's  lines  are  true  as  beautiful,  in 
their  condensed  significance,  and  suit  my  pur- 
pose as  exactly  as  if  they  were  written  for  it  : 

**  Fancy's  the  wealth  of  wealth,  the  toiler's  hope. 
The  poor  man's  piecer-out,  the  art  of  nature, 
Painting  her  landscapes  twice ;  the  spirit  of  fact, 
As  matter  is  the  body,  the  pure  gift 
Of  Heaven  to  poet  and  to  cliild  ;  which  he 
Who  retains  most  in  manhood,  being  a  man 
In  all  things  fitting  else,  is  most  a  man. 
Because  he  wants  no  human  faculty, 
Nor  loses  one  sweet  taste  of  the  sweet  world." 

Then  I  think  of  the  dull,  stupid  scholars  in  every 
school  ;  the  poor  brains  that  text-books  torment ; 
the  sad,  pitiable  dunderheads,  with  capacity 
enough  for  action  perhaps  by-and-by,  but  dis- 
mally puzzled  for  the  present  hy  these  mysteries 
of  geocyraphy  and  fractions.  What  a  jubilee  to 
them  is  the  day  they  find  an  animated  and  vital 
teacher,  who  teaches  by  all  the  looks  and  mo- 
tions and  heart-beats  and  spirit  of  him,  as  well 
as  by  those  dreary  problems  and  ghastly  pages. 
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There  is  no  grade  of  intellect  that  this  highest 
learning  of  the  soul  does  not  reach,  and  so  it  is 
a  kind  of  impartial  gospel,  uplifting  *  *  glad  tid- 
ings'* to  encourage  despair  itself. 

It  helps,  negatively,  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  no  moral  influence  that  is  put  forth,  as 
by  deliberate  contrivance  to  put  it  forth,  avails 
much.  It  seems  as  if  to  go  about  in  cool  blood 
to  undertake  an  influence — to  get  it  up  and 
spend  it,  forfeited  the  privilege,  like  getting  up 
sympathy  by  a  conspiracy,  or  falling  in  love  by 
a  prospectus.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  becom- 
ing influential  by  saying  :  **  Go  to,  now,  I  propose 
to  be  influential  ?"  Something  about  this  great 
sympathetic  force  requires  that  it  should  be,  in 
a  sense,  indirect  and  unconscious,  in  order  that 
it  be  valid.  There  is  a  providential  necessity  that 
it  be  got  by  preliminary  accretions  of  merit,  and 
be  distributed  because  it  can  not  be  helped,  or 
rather  distribute  itself.  We  all  hate,  with  a 
wholesome  sort  of  disgust,  the  canting  formalist 
who  approaches  us  with  the  unctuous  advertise- 
ment that  he  intends  to  operate  on  us  with  sanc- 
tifying manners,  like  the  pattern  young  man  who 
offered,  in  the  newspaper,  to  go  into  a  family 
where  his  influence  would  pay  his  board.  No-  . 
body  discerns  this  assumption  of  character  sooner 
than  boys  and  girls.  Matters  of  mere  technical 
information  may  be  legitimately  conveyed  by 
almost  any  tongue,  but  to  exercise  the  power  of 
character,  a  character  must  have  been  earned. 
The  title  must  have  been  won  by  a  heroic  tone 
habitually  high.     And  then  its  influence,  mold- 
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iug  these  pliant  young  natures  around  you,  will 
be  as  sure  as  it  is  silent.  Nothing  can  keep  it 
back.  Character  is  a  grand  creation  in  itself. 
But  its  grandeur  never  remains  an  abstraction., 
»In  moral  life,  influence  is  the  complement  of  be- 
in^ 

II.  It  is  time,  then,  to  pronounce  more  dis- 
tinctly a  fixed  connection  between  a  teacher's 
unconscious  tuition  and  the  foregoing  discipline 
of  his  life.  What  he  is  to  impart,  at  least  by 
this  delicate  and  secret  medium,  he  must  be, 
^^  No  admittance  for  shams"  is  stamped  on  that 
sanctuary's  door.  Nothing  can  come  out  that 
has. not  gone  in.  The  measure  of  real  influence 
is  the  measure  of  genuine  personal  substance.^ 
How  much  patient  toil,  in  obscurity,  so  much  tri- 
umph in  an  emergency.  The  moral  balance 
never  lets  us  overdraw.  If  we  expect  our  drafts 
to  be  honored  in  a  crisis,  there  must  have  been 
the  deposits  of  a  punctual  life.  To-day's  sim- 
plest dealing  with  a  raw\>r  refractory  pupil  takes 
its  insensible  coloring  from  the  moral  climate 
you  have  all  along  been  breathing.  Celestial  op ^ 
portunities  avail  us  nothing  unless  we  have  our- 
selves been  educated  up  to  their  level.  If  an 
angel  come  to  converse  with  us  on  the  mountain 
top  he  must  find  our  tent  already  pitched  in  that 
upper  air.  Each  day  recites  a  lesson  for  which 
all  preceding  days  were  a  preparation.  Our  real 
rant  is  determined  not  by  lucty  answers  or  some 
brilliant  impromptu  but  by  the  uniform  diligence. 
For  the  exhibition-days  of  Providence  there  ia 
no  preconcerted  colloquy — no  hasty  retrieving  of 
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a  wasted  term  by  a  stealthy  study  on  the  eve  of 
the  examination.  Bonnivard,  Huss,  Wyclyffe, 
Alfred,  Cromwell,  Washington,  Madame  Ro- 
land, Sir  John  Franklin,  these  valiant  souls  were 
not  inoculated  for  their  apostleship  extempore, 
Tiie  roots  of  all  their  towering  greatness,  so  brave 
to  the  top,  ran  back  under  the  soil  of  years. 

I  have  seen  a  sudden  thunder-gust  smite  an 
elm  on  one  of  our  river-meadows,  tossing  its 
branches,  twisting  its  trunk,  prying  at  its  root  till 
it  writhed  as  if  wrestling  with  an  invisible  Titan, 
and  tearing  off  a  few  light  leaves  to  whirl  in  airy 
eddies,  but  yet  struggling  in  vain  to  unsettle  the 
firm  and  elastic  lord  of  the  green  valley  from  its 
pl^ce.  Did  the  earth  give  her  graceful  and 
kingly  child,  as  the  cloud  came  up,  any  special 
props  or  braces,  any  thicker  bark,  or  longer  root 
to  breast  the  shock  ?  All  these  had  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  persevering  nurture  of  spring  suns 
and  winter  blasts,  sap-giving  summer  nights  and 
dripping  autumn  rains,  ^hen  no  eye  could  mark 
the  gradual  growth.  The  tempest  did  not  create 
the  vigor  which  it  tried  and  proved,  and  left 
erect  as  ever. 
X  Test  these  general  positions,  in  their  practical 
/  bearing  on  your  employments,  as  before,  by  a 
familiar  example.  It  is  in  the  experience  of  most 
teachers,  I  presume,  that  on  certain  days,  from 
first  to  last,  as  if  through  some  subtle  and  un- 
traceable malignity  in  the  air,  the  school-room 
seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  a  hidden 
fiend  of  disorder.  There  is  nothing  apparent  to  ac- 
count for  this  epidemic  perversity.     All  the  or- 
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dinary  rules  of  the  place  are  in  full  recognition. 
The  exercises  tramp  on  in  the  accustomed  suc- 
cession.    The    parties    are    arranged   as   usual. 

1^  There  are  the  pupils,  coming  from  their  several 

breakfasts,  bringing  both  their  identity  and  their 

individuality  ;    no  apostasy  or  special  accession 

of  depravity,  over  night,  has  revolutionized  their 

4  natures  ;  no  conspiracy  out  of  doors  has  banded 

them  into  a  league  of  rebellion.  Yet  the  demo- 
niacal possession  of  irritability  has  somehow  crept 
into  the  room  and  taken  unconditional  lease  of 
the  premises.  You  would  think  it  was  there  be- 
•  fore  the  first  visible  arrival.     The  ordinary  laws 

of  unity  have  been  suddenly  bewitched.  The 
whole  school  is  one  organized  obstruction.     The 

fc  .  scholars  are  half -unconscious  incarnations  of  dis- 

J  integration  and   contra-position — inverted  divis- 

ors engaged  in  universal  self-multiplication  ! 

How  is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  met  ?  Not 
by  direct  issue  ;  not  point  blanc.  You  may 
tighten  your  discipline,  but  that  will  not  bind 
the  volatile  essence  of  confusion.  You  may  ply 
the  usual  energies  of  your  administration,  but  the 
resistance  is  abnormal.  You  may  flog,  but 
every  blow  uncovers  the  needle-points  of  fresh 
stings.  You  may  protest  and  supplicate,  scold 
and  argue,  inveigh  and  insist,  the  demon  is  not 

')^  exorcised,  or  even  hit,   but  is  only  distributed 

through  fifty  fretting  and  fidgetting  forms.     You 
will  encounter  the  mischief  successfully,  when  | 
you  encounter  it  indirectly.  What  is  wanted  is  not  • 
a  stricter  sovereignty  but  a  new  spirit.  The  enemy 
is  not  to  be  confronted  but  diverted.     That  au- 
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dible  rustle  through  the  room  comes  of  a  moral 
snarl,  and  no  harder  study,  no  closer  physical 
confinement,  no  intellectual  dexterity  will  disen- 
tangle it.  Half  your  purpose  is  defeated  if  the 
scholars  even  find  out  that  you  are  worried. 
The  angel  of  peace  must  descend  so  softly  that 
his  coming  shall  not  be  known,  save  as  the  bene- 
diction of  his  presence  spreads  order,  like  a  smile 
of  light,  through  the  place.  If  a  sudden  skilful 
change  of  the  ordinary  arrangements  and  exercises 
of  the  day  takes  the  scholars,  as  it  were,  off 
their  feet  ;  if  an  unexpected  narrative  or  fresh 
lecture  on  an  unfamiliar  theme,  kept  ready 
for  such  an  emergency,  is  sprung  upon  their 
good-will  ;  if  a  sudden  resolving  of  the  whole 
body  into  a  volunteer  corps  of  huntsmen  on 
some  etymological  research,  the  genealogy  of  a 
custom,  or  the  pedigree  of  an  epithet  suprises 
thenl  into  involuntary  interest ;  or,  in  a  younger 
company,  if  music  is  made  the  Orphean  minister 
of  taming  savage  dispositions  again,  then  your 
oblique  and  unconscious  tuition  has  wrought  the 
very  charm  that  was  wanted  ;  the  room  is  ven- 
tilated of  its  restless  contagion,  and  the  Furies 
are  fled. 

.  Or  if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  the  disorder 
was  in  the  teacher  himself  ;  if  the  petulance  of 
the  school  all  took  its  origin  in  the  disobedience 
of  some  morbid  mood  in  the  master's  own  mind 
or  body,  and  only  ran  over,  by  sympathetic  trans- 
mission, upon  the  benches,  so  that  he  saw  it  first 
in  its  reflection  there,  of  what  use  to  assail  the  in- 
subordination by  a  second  charge  out  of  the  same 
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temper  ?  His  only  remedy  is  to  fall  back  on  the 
settled  spiritual  laws  of  his  being.  He  must  try 
to  escape  out  of  the  special  disturbance  into  the 
general  harmony.  He  must  retreat,  in  this 
emergency  of  temptation,  into  those  resources  of 
character,  principle,  affection,  provided  by  the 
previous  and  normal  discipline  of  his  soul.  This 
he  will  achieve  by  some  such  process  as  that  just 
now  specified,  displacing  the  ground  of  a  direct 
and  annoying  conflict  by  new  scenery,  and  rather 
leaping  up  out  of  the  battle  with  foes  so  mean  than 
staying  to  fight  it  out  on  their  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  sometimes  find  your- 
self taken  up  into  those  lofty  moods  where  you 
feel  gifted  with  an  unwonted  competency.  You 
are  equal  to  all  eifcounters  then.  Your  spiritual 
atmosphere  Is  bracing  and  elastic.  Every  oppor- 
tunity offers  i^lf,  like  an  instrument,  right  end 
first.  The  school,  the  study,.,  the  workshop 
seems  to  have  been  waiting,  for  you  to  arrive. 
Every  yesterday  was  like  the  Jewish  preparation- 
day  for  a  Sabbath.  All  things  are  possible. 
The  school-room  that  day,  and  all  the  planet,  is 
under  your  feet.  The  recitations  take  the  pitch 
of  your  own  will ;  your  sentences  of  explanation 
come  out  round  and  clear,  like  golden  drops. 
Your  steps  are  the  march  of  a  conqueror.  Im- 
pediments are  annihilated.  Order  is  spontaneous. 
These  elevated  and  depressed  moods  serve  as 
high  and  low  water-marks  to  show  the  sweep  of 
the  tidal  vibration.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  produced  by  a  direct  volition.  They 
come  by  indirection,     The  springs  that  produce 
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the  ebb  and  flow  lie  back  of  all  proximate  causes, 
among  the  more  comprehensive  laws  of  charac- 
ter.   And  when  your  state  is  most  free  and  effec- . 
tive,  you  feel  that  the  best  effect  after  all  is  not  I 
so  much  exerted  by  intention  as  by  some  involun- ' 
tary  spirit  of  felicity  possessing  you.     Your  suc- 
cess is  due  not  to  specific  undertakings  at  the 
moment  so  much  as  to  an  unconscious  influence  '| 
^acting  through  your  person  as  its  organ,  a  motive 
to  itself.    The  same  thing  is  revealed  to  us  if  we 
fix  our  attention  on  that  common  word,  good- 
nature.     Good-nature    is    one   of    the   school- 
teacher's benignant  forces.     And  it  is  a  force  at 
once  unconsciously  exerted  and  slowly  acquired 
or  kept ;  a  reservoir,  not  a  spout  or  an  April 
shower. 

Something  analogous  takes  place  in  the  purely 
intellectual  part  of  our  nature.  And  this  is  best 
illustrated  by  those  acts  of  the  mind  which  are 
creative  or  inventive.  A  subject  that  you  labor 
painfully  to  unfold  at  one  time  at  another  time 
unfolds  itself.  That  happens,  I  dare  say,  to  yon, 
which  is  common  enough  with  a  writer  of  ser- 
mons ;  after  special  elaborate  efforts  to  exhaust  a 
topic,  or  to  set  distinctly  forward  its  central  idea, 
he  may  be  apprized  that  he  has  only  preached 
about  the  thoiii^ht,  but  has  not  preached  it  ; 
while,  in  some  subsequent  performance,  when 
he  was  not  trying,  he  struck  the  mark  exactly  in 
the  eye.  The  thing'  he  spent  a  whole  discourse 
in  trying  to  say  without  getting  it  said,  after  all, 
says  itself  in  a  dozen  natural  words.  Of  course, 
the  internal  relations  of  truth  with  itself  have  not 
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changed,  but  he  has  changed  and  has  become  a 
more  simple  medium,  or  voice,  for  truth  to 
speak  by.   * 

The  question  is  a  practical  question  :  Are  these 
occurrences  the  anomalies  they  appear,,  or  arc 
they  subject  to  a  secret  law  ?  Was  the  final  and 
unexpected  elucidation  of  the  theme  in  no  way 
indebted  to  the  previous  exercise  ?  Or,  was  the 
clarified  mental  faculty,  when  the  nebulous  con- 
ception came  out  into  strong,  sharp  light,  the 
result  of  no  foregoing  discipline,  or  immediate  and 
determinable  cause,  affecting  the  health  of  the 
brain  ?  Is  it  certain  that  the  **  dark  days"  at 
school  are  totally  inexplicable  phenomena,  and  in- 
evitable ?  Or  can  those  other  days  of  liberty  and 
joy  never  be  created  at  will  ? 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  instances  I  have  cited 
are  simply  extreme  examples  of  a  force  which 
runs  through  all  our  life,  the  force  of  a  funded 
but  vnreckoned  influence,  accumulated  uncon- 
sciously, and  spending  itself  through  unconscious 
developments  ;  in  other  words,  that  these  special 
moods,  whether  dense  or  rare,  which  appear  to 
come  and  go  without  our  control  and  without  law  I 
are  yet  the  result  of  causes  pertaining  to  the  reg- 
ular growth  of  character.  I  believe  tliat  when- 
ever psychology  and  physiology  shall  come  to  be 
as  exactly  understood  as  the  mathematical  rela- 
tions of  astronomy,  one  of  these  freaks  of  tem- 
perament may  come  to  be  as  confidently  pre- 
dicted as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  is  an  out- 
break, under  prepared  conditions,  of  a  moral 
quality  inbred  by  foregoing  habits,  however  mixed 
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and  obscure.  In  short,  tliere  is  a  spirit  of  the 
school-room  ;  not  to  be  waited  for,  like  a  mir- 
aculous Pentecost,  but  to  be  earned,  and  gained, 
and  unfolded,'  like  every  great  spiritual  treasure 
in  our  life,  under  the  steady  grace  of  God. 

III.  My  third  and  final  point  is  that  as  the 
unconscious  tuition  emanates  from  the  inmost 
spirit  of  the  teacher's  life,  not  by  accident  or 
careless  caprice,  but  in  real  accordance  with  the 
antecedent  growth  and  quality  of  his  character,  so 
it  is  the  most  decisive  energy  molding  the  in- 
terior life  of  the  scholar.  The  whole  divine 
economy,  as  respects  our  constitution,  renders  it 
impossible  to  detach  the  power  of  a  man's  speech 
from  the  style  of  his  personal  manhood.  A 
liandsonic  but  heartless  speaker  never  yet  stole 
the  secret  of  a  sincere  conviction.  >  He  may  gain 
an  unlimited  admiration,  but  he  is  abridged  of 
permanent  strength.  The  climate  of  abstract  and 
unombodied  thought  is  a  polar  zone.  If  there  is 
a  moral  inorredient  in  the  business  of  education 
at  all,  then,  as  with  all  other  institutions  that 
affect  society,  the  question  is  paramount.  What 
is  the  quality,  temper,  life  of  the  speaking  man  ? 
When  an  aspirant  for  public  office,  of  a  vicious 
substance,  or  no  substance  at  all,  is  defeated  in 
his  ravenous  and  lying  ambition,  however  correct 
his  mere  political  opinions^  there  is  a  divine  jus- 
tice in  his  disappointment.  And  we  are  well 
persuaded,  if  we  are  good  citizens,  that  when 
chicane  and  falsehood  gain  a  temporary  promo- 
tion, the  Nemesis  that  can  afford  to  wait  is  not 
outwitted.     The  world's  ardent  and  lasting  en- 
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thusiasms  center  in  some  great  personal  object. 
How  it  would  mock  every  admiring  and  reveren- 
tial sentiment  we  cherish  toward  the  august  and 
endeared  memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
if  we  were  told  to  expunge  from  our  minds  all 
notion  of  what  Washington  was  as  a  man,  erase 
that  lofty  figure  from  the  early  scenery  of  the 
nation's  history,  sink  his  personal  characteristics, 
and  think  only  of  the  written  words  preserved  to 
us  in  Mr.  Sparks'  collection  of  his  correspondence 
and  political  documents  !  Personal  relations, 
friendships,  sympathies,  clasped  hands,  answer- 
ing eyes,  touch,  symphonious  heart-beats,  con- 
stitute the  chief  charm  and  privilege  and  joy  of 
existence.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  all  the 
bare  materiel  of  instruction  being  conveyed  into 
a  school-room  through  a-mechaftisnr"of  pipes  in 
the  wall,  or  maps  let  down  by  pulleys,  and  its 
discipline  administered  by  a  veiled- executioi^r, 
no  heart-relations  being  suffered  to  grow  up  be- 
tween teacher  and  taught.  Into  what  sort  of  a 
bleak  degradation  would  a  generation  be  reduced 
by  such  a  machinery  !  Yet  every  teacher  ap- 
proaches to  that  metallic  and  unillumined  regi- 
men who  lets  his  oflSce  degenerate  into  a  routine  ; 
who  plods  through  his  daily  task-work  like  the 
tread-wheel  wood-sawing  horse  in  the  railway 
station  shed,  with  no  more  freshness  of  spirit 
than  the  beast,  and  no  more  aspiration  than  the 
circular  saw  he  drives  ;  who  succitmbs  to  the 
deadening  repetition,  and  is  a  virtual  slave, 
yoked  under  bondage  to  the  outside  custom  of 
his  work.     All  sorts  of  human  service  are  more 
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or  less  exposed  to  be  paralyzed  by  this  torpor  of 
routine  ;  but  no  intellectual  profession  stands 
in  more  peril  of  coming  under  the  blight  of 
it  than  that  of  the  teacher,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  the  same  lessons  recur,  and  partly  because 
of  the  distance  of  attainment  separating  the  pre- 
ceptor from  the  pupil.  There  are  some  lawyers 
who  plead  like  parrots  ;  some  doctors  who  give 
medicine  as  mechanically  as  a  trip-hammer  smites 
iron  ;  some  preachers  who  preach  only  from 
the  throat  outward,  fetching  up  no  deep  breaths 
from  the  region  of  the  heart  ;  some  manufac- 
turers whose  mental  motions  are  as  humdrum  as 
their  own  shuttles,  and  engineers  as  automatic  as 
the  valves  and  levers  of  their  engines.  It  is  a 
greater  mischief  than  we  think,  and  strikes  a 
deeper  damage  into  the  world's  honor.  Going 
through  the  whole  lesson  of  life  in  the  homeliest 
prose,  from  spade  to  sermon,  from  kitchen  to 
church,  from  jnaking  loaves  to  makingjoxfi,  from 
marketing  to  naarnage,  "^trch-p^Spledwarf  down 
the  whole  wondrous  majesty  and  mystery  of  our 
being  to  a  contemptible  carving-mill,  turning  out 
so  many  blocks  or  blockheads  from  so  much 
timber.  But  the  wrong  done  by  it  is  never  more 
disastrous  than  when  it  falls  on  the  buoyant,  the 
impressible,  the  affectionate  and  aspiring  soul  of 
childhood.  Let  every  beginner,  on  the  threshold  * 
of  his  vocation,  earnestly  pray  and  strive  to  be 
saved  from  the  doom  of  a  routine  teacher  ! 

The  world  is  full  of  proofs  of  the  power  of  per- 
sonal attributes.   In  most  situations — in  none  more  ^ 
than   a   school — what   a  man  is  tells  for  vastly'' 
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more  than  what  lie  says.  Nay,  he  may  say  nothing, 
and  there  shall  be  an  indescribable  inspiration  in 
his  simple  presence.  Every  person  represents 
something,  stands  for  something.  At  least  he 
represents  a  value  antecedently  created  in  his 
own  character.  As  was  said  of  Bias,  the  wise 
Greek  :  Himself  is  the  treasure  that  a  whole  life 
has  gathered.  He  stands  for  the  wealth  of 
being  that  a  thousand  past  struggles  have  contri- 
buted 1»  form.  It  is  a  Romish  legend  that  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  have  appeared  to  certain  saints 
and  impressed  sensible  and  indelible  marks  on 
their  persons.  Such  signs  of  heavenly  favor  are 
certainly  stamped  on  the  great  and  good  whom 
we  revere,  by  their  secret  conflicts,  ended  in 
victories.  Unobserved,  unuttered,  unconscious, 
is  the  preparation  of  that  power.  Eight  solitary 
and  suffering  years  the  great  modem  apostle  of 
Christian  missions  toiled  at  his  post  before  a 
single  convert  confessed  the  faith  ;  did  he  dream 
of  the  mighty  influence  those  obscure  and  patient 
years  were  building  up,  to  react  on  the  faith  and 
inspire  the  zeal  of  all  believing  souls,  thus  re-  Chris- 
tianizing  Christendom  ?  So  his  wise  and  calm 
biographer,  Dr.  Wayland,  has  often  seemed  to 
me  a  striking  illustration  of  the  strength  that 
lives  in  simple  character,  apart  from,  beyond  and 
above,  all  th.e  literal  contents  of  all  speech  and 
all  actions.  And  when  we  ascend  from  human 
personages  to  the  Divine,  and  behold  the  Lord  of 
all  souls,  just  before  his  crucifixion,  bending  to 
wash  his  disciples'  feet,  we  have,  in  that  visible 
posture  of  condescension,  a  symbolizing  of  the 
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whole  humility  of  his  religion — an  incarnation  of 
his  redeeming  office,  which,  like  the  cross  itself, 
no  language  can  translate.  Seneca  advised  one 
of  his  friends  to  represent  to  himself  Cato,  or 
Socrates,  or  some  other  sage,  as  a  constant  ob- 
server— as  a  formative  power.  Alexander's 
statue  had  no  such  stimulus  to  inflame  Caesar  as 
the  schoolmistress  of  a  dozen  pupils  has  to  raise 
ennobling  resolves  in  their  susceptible  blood. 

There  is  a  touching  plea  in  the  loyal  ardor 
with  which  the  young  are  ready  to  look  to  their 
guides.  In  all  men,  and  in  women  more  than  in 
men,  and  in  children  most  of  all,  there  is  this 
natural  instinct  and  passion  for  impersonating 
all  ideal  excellence  in  some  superior  being,  and 
for  living  in  intense  devotion  to  a  heroic  pres- 
ence. It  is  the  privilege  of  every  teacher  to 
occupy  that  place,  to  ascend  that  lawful  throne 
of  homage  and  of  love,  ifjhe  will.  If  his  pupils 
love  him,  he  stands  their  ideal  of  a  heroic  nature. 
T«S^  romantic  fancy  invests  him  with  unreal 
graces.  Long  after  his  lessons  are  forgotten,  he 
remains,  in  memory,  a  teaching  power.  It  is 
his  own  forfeit  if,  by  a  sluggish,  spiritless  brain, 
mean  manners,  or  a  small  and  selfish  heart,  he 
alienates  that  confidence  and  disappoints  that 
generous  hope. 

I  would  say  to  all  teachers — if  I  may  here 
express  my  sense  of  the  unity  of  their  office,  in 
its  true  interpretation,  with  niy  own  as  a  minister 
,in  the  Church — we  have  been  touching  here  the 
most  sacred  issues  of  our  common  duty.  It  is 
felt,  I  believe,  more  and  more  every  day,  by  all  in- 
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structors  who  do  not  insuJt  and  profane  their  high 
calling  by  mere  frivolous  or  mercenary  disposi- 
tions that  the  saddest  perplexity  they  have  to  meet 
is  the  right  moral  management  of  their  charge. 
Would  to  God  we  might  help  one  another  in  that 
profoundest  study  !  On  your  intellectual  harvest, 
notwithstanding  the  inequalities  of  gifts,  you  can 
rely  with  comparative  assurance,  in  return  for 
your  fidelity.  But  when  you  approach  the  child's 
conscience  and  spirit,  you  confess  the  fearful  un- 
certainties that  invest  that  mysterious  and  im- 
mortal nature.  Need  it  be  always  so  ?  Have  we 
no  promises  from  God?  Is  there  no  covenant 
for  our  children  to  comfort  us  ?  Is  not  tempta- 
tion itself  subject  to  spiritual  laws,  which  we  may 
hope  more  and  more  to  comprehend  as  we  de- 
scend into  deeper  and  deeper  fellowship  with  Him 
who  has  put  all  tfei»gs  under  II is  feet  ? 

Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure.  The  fixed 
and  everlasting  principles  of  character  can  noT 
be  put  aside,  bribed,  or  held  in  suspense,  either 
to  accommodate  our  moral  indolence  or  to  atone 
for  our  neglects.  What  we  are  daily  sowing  in 
self-discipliue  we  shall  reap  in  the  failure  or  suc- 
cess of  our  work.  What  is  in  us  will  out,  spite 
of  all  tricks  and  masks.  Genuine  souls  telly  and 
no  hypocrisy  can  mock  or  circumvent  them.  If 
we  mean  to  train  disciples  of  a  Christian  virtue 
we  must  march  the  whole  road  ourselves.  If  we 
would  mold  the  living  sculpture  we  must  first 
fashion  our  implements  out  of  purity,  simplicity, 
love,  and  trust.  We  are  watched,  we  are  studied, 
we  are  searched    through  and  through  by  those 
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we  undertake  to  lead — not  in  a  jealous  or  malig- 
nant criticism,  but  in  earnest  good  faith.  A  man- 
hood that  is  manly,  a  womanhood  thaJb  is  wo- 
manly— these  are  not  such  ugly  sights  that 
young  hearts  should  turn  away  from  them  or 
disown  their  fascination.  Like  produces  like. 
Candor,  magnanimity,  veracity,  tenderness,  wor- 
ship— ^these  are  no  juveuile  graces  meant  to  be 
set  on  children's  breasts  by  grown-up  teachers  on 
whose  own  lives  their  glory  never  gleams.  Not 
the  most  unflagging  persistence,  not  the  pains- 
taking that  wears  out  sinews  and  nerves  and 
wearies  hope  itself  ;  not  the  sharpest  correction 
or  the  kindest  counsel ;  not  the  most  eloquent 
exhortations  to  the  erring  and  disobedient,  though 
they  be  in  the  tongues  of  men  or  of  angels, 
can  move  mightily  on  your  scholars'  resolutions, 
till  the  nameless,  unconscious  but  infallible  pres- 
ence of  a  consecrated  heart  lifts  its  holy  light  into 
your  eyes,  hallows  your  temper,  and  breathes  its 
pleading  benediction  into  your  tones,  and  au- 
thenticates your  bearing  with  its  open  seal.  This, 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  is  our  necessity.  And 
because  it  is  Heaven's  command,  it  is  our  suffi- 
cient encouragement. 

No  system  of  education  is  complete  till  it  con- 
cerns itself  for  the  entire  body  and  all  the  parts 
of  human  life — a  character  high,  erect,  broad- 
shouldered,  symmetrical,  swift ;  not  the  mind,  as 
I  said,  but  the  man.  Our  familiar  term,  **  whole- 
souled,  ' '  expresses  the  aim  of  learning  as  well  as 
any.     You  want  to  rear  men  fit  and  ready  for  all 
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spots  and  crises,  prompt  and  busy  in  affairs,  gentle 
among'little  children,  self-reliant  in  danger,  genial 
in  company,  sharp  in  a  jury-box,  tenacious  at  a 
town  meeting,  unseducible  in  a  crowd,  tender  at 
a  sick-bed,  not  likely  to  jump  into  the  first  boat 
at  a  shipwreck,  affectionate  and  respectful  at 
home,  obliging  in  a  travelling  party,  shrewd  and 
just  in  the  market,  reverent  and  punctual  at 
the  church,  not  going  about,  as  Robert  Hall  said, 
**  with  an  air  of  perpetual  apology  for  the  unpar- 
donable presumption  of  being  in  the  world, ' '  nor 
yet  forever  supplicating  the  world's  special  con- 
sideration, brave  in  action,  patient  in  suffering, 
believing  and  cheerful  everywhere,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  This  is  the  manhood 
that  our  age  and  country  are  asking  of  its  edu- 
cators— well-built  and  vital,  manifold  and  har- 
monious, full  of  wisdom,  full  of  energy,  full  of 
faith. 

The  researches  of  vegetable  chemistry  tell  us 
that  flowers  borrow  their  colors,  by  hidden  aflSni- 
ties,  out  of  the  separate  soils  they  grow  on, 
though  the  earthy  bed  gives  no  prophetic  pledge 
to  the  eye  of  the  beauty  that  will  bloom  from  it. 
A  dull,  sober,  quakerish  clay  shoots  up  *^  the 
splendid  hues  of  the  hypoxis,'*  and  the  lupine 
spreads  its  soft  azure  petals  over  the  sharp  yellow 
sand.     The  fringed  gentian, 

"Blue,  blue  as  if  the  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall," 

smiles  over  the  blackest  mud.      There  are  plants 
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that  suck  luxuriant  verdure  from  the  arid  breast 
of  rocks.  Others,  on  margins  of  the  ocean, 
distill  sweetness  through  roots  soaked  always  in 

.  bitter  brine  ;  and  others  seem  to  breathe  in  their 
only  nutriment  from  the  air,  turning  the  impal- 
pable ether,  by  their  marvellous  dchemy,  into 
snow-white  berries  or  evergreen  boughs.  But 
into  that  more  wonderful  human  stock,  of  whose 
nurture  I  speak,  there  enter,  by  influences  as 
concealed  as  mysterious,  yet  as  comformable  to 
the  divine  regularity  of  the  causes  in  God's 
economy,  not  only  the  blended  contributions  of 
all  elements  in  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  but  the 
spiritual  forces  of  a  living  Guide.  And  so  the 
educated  man  is  meant  to  be,  not  a  subject 
of  philosophic  climates  or  geographic  sections, 
but  the  incarnation  of  an  illimitable  humanity,! 
with  all  the  life  of  nature  in  his  leaping  pulses,  ] 
with  life  eternal  in  the  organs  of  his  liberal  and 
believing  soul. 

Teachers  are  under  Christ  the  masters  of  this 
immortal  rearing.  The  Prussians  have  a  wise 
maxim  that  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in 
a  nation's   life  you  must  put  into  its  schools. 

/  Entering  into  the  dignity  of  so  grand  an  enter- 
prise, teachers  are  the  ministers  of  every  higher 
institution  in  our  social  state.'  They  are  friends 
and  benefactors  of  the  family.  They  are  build- 
ers and  strengtheners  of  the  Republic,  per- 
petually reinaugurating  the  Government.  They 
are  fellow-helpers  to  the  truth  of  Him  who  is 
Father  of  all  families.   King  over  all  empires, 
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Head  of  the  Church.  If  I  heartily  congratulate 
them  on  such  possibilities  and  opportunities  of 
honor,  will  it  be  deemed  a  presumption  that  I 
have  urged  them  to  be  disinterested  workmen, 
wise  master-builders  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, faithful  apostles  of  Truth,  and  so  heralds 
of  better  generations  and  a  brighter  day  ? 
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THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING 


I  HAVE  undertaken  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
on  the  '*  Art  of  Questioning.'*  It  is  a  subject 
of  great  importance  to  all  of  you  who  desire  to 
become  good  teachers  ;  for,  in  truth,  the  success 
and  efficiency  of  our  teaching  depend  more  on 
the  skill  and  judgment  with  which  we  put  ques- 
tions than  on  any  other  single  circumstance. 

It  is  very  possible  for  a  teacher  to  be  fluent  in 
speech,  earnest  in  manner,  happy  in  his  choice 
of  illustration,  and  to  be  a  very  inefficient  teach- 
er, nevertheless.  We  are  often  apt  to  think  it 
enough  if  we  deliver  a  good  lesson,  and  to  forget 
that,  after  all,  its  value  depends  upon  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  really  received  and  appropriated 
by  the  children.  Now,  in  order  to  secure  that 
what  we  teach  shall  really  enter  their  minds,  and 
be  duly  fixed  and  comprehended  there,  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  that  we  should  be  able 
to  use  effectively  the  important  instrument  of  in- 
struction to  which  our  attention  is  now  to  be 
drawn. 

I  have  called  questioning  an  art  It  is  so,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  practical  matter,  and  to  be 
learned  mainly,  not  by  talking  about  it,  but  by 
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doing  it.  We  can  only  become  good  questioners 
^  after  much  patient  practice  ;  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  every  other  art,  proficiency  in  this  one  can 
only  be  attained  by  working  at  it,  and  education 
in  it  only  by  the  teaching  of  experience. 

But  if  this  were  all  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  make  questioning  the  subject  of  an  address  to 
you  ;  for  the  only  advice  appropriate  in  such  a 
case  would  be,  '*  Go  to  your  classes,  work  in 
them,  and  learn  the  art  of  questioning  6y  qties- 
Honing. ' ' 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  there  is  a  science 
of  teaching  as  well  as  an  art ;  every  rule  of  prac- 
tice which  is  worth  anything  is  based  on,  some 
principle  ;  and  as  it  is  the  business  of  every 
good  artist  to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the 
methods  he  adopts,  and  to  know  something  of 
those  general  laws  which  it  is  his  business  to  put 
to  a  practical  application,  so  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
worth  our  while  to  dwell  for  a  little  on  the  gen- 
*  eral  principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in 
questioning,  and  to  ascertain  not  only  how  a 
wise  teacher  should  put  questions,  but  why  one 
way  is  better  or  worse  than  another. 

Questions  as  employed  by  teachers  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses which  they  may  be  intended  to  serve. 
^  There  is,  first,  the  preliminary  or  experimental 
question,  by  which  an  instructor  feels  his  way, 
sounds  the  depth  of  his  pupil's  previous  knowl- 
edge, and  prepares  him  for  the  reception  of  what 
it  is  designed  to  teach. 
^  Then,  secondly,  there  is  the  question  employed 
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in  actual  instruction^  by  means  of  which  the 
thoughts  of  the  learner  are  exercised,  and  he  is 
compelled,  so  to  speak,  to  take  a  share  in  giving 
himself  the  lesson. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  question  of  examination, 
by  which  a  teacher  tests  his  own  work,  after  he 
has  given  a  lesson,  and  ascertains  whether  it  has 
been  soundly  and  thoroughly  learned.  If  we 
carefully  attend  to  this  distinction  we  shall  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  saying  of  a  very 
eminent  teacher,  who  used  to  say  of  the  inter- 
rogative method,  that  by  it  he  first  questioned 
the  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  then  questioned  it  ot^^  of  them  again. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  the  nature  of  what 
I  have  called  preliminary  or  experimental  ques- 
tioning, by  referring  for  a  moment  to  the  history 
of  a  very  celebrated  man — an  Athenian  philoso- 
pher— who  lived  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  but  whose  name  and  influence  survive  even 
in  this  age. 

Socrates  'had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
great  teacher,  yet  he  never  lectured  nor  preached. 
He  had  not  even  a  code  of  doctrine  or  of  opinion 
to  promulgate.  But  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  a 
keen,  cultivated,  yet  somewhat  opinionated  peo- 
ple, and  he  made  it  his  business  to  question 
them  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  opinions  ;  and  to 
put  searching  and  rigid  inquiries  to  them  on 
points  which  they  thought  they  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. He  believed  that  uie  great  impedi- 
ment to  true  knowledge  was  the  possession  of 
fancied  or  unreal  knowledge,  and  that  the  first 
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business  of  a  philosopber  was,  not  to  teacli,  but 
to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  pupil  for  the  recep- 
tion of  truth,  by  proving  to  him  his  own  ignor- 
ance. This  kind  of  mental  purification  he  con- 
sidered a  good  preparation  for  teaching  ;  hence 
he  often  challenged  a  sophist,  or  a  flippant  and 
self-confident  learner,  with  a  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  some  familiar  word  ;  he  would  re- 
ceive the  answer,  then  repeat  it,  and  put  some 
other  question  intended  to  bring  out  the  different 
senses  in  which  the  word  might  be  applied.  It 
not  unf  requently  appeared  that  the  definition  was 
either  too  wide,  and  included  too  much,  or  too 
narrow,  and  comprehended  too  little.  The  re- 
spondent would  then  ask  leave  to  retract  his  form- 
er definition  and  to  amend  it ;  and  when  this  was 
done  the  questioner  would  quietly  proceed  to 
cross-examine  his  pupil  on  the  subject,  applying 
the  amended  definition  to  special  cases,  until  an- 
swers were  given  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  previous  reply.  Now,  as  Socrates 
never  lost  sight  of  the  main  point,  and  had  a  re- 
markable power  of  chaining  his  hearers  to  the 
question  in  hand,  and  forbidding  all  discursive- 
ness, the  end  of  the  exercise  often  was,  that  the 
pupil,  after  vain  efforts  to  extricate  himself,  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question  which  at  first  seemed  so  easy. 

I  will  give  you  a  translation  from  one  of  Pla- 
to's dialogues,  in  which  this  peculiar  method  is 
illustrated.  There  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  named  Meno,  who  had  been  thus 
probed  and  interrogated  until  he  felt  a  somewhat 
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uncomfortable  conviction  that  he  was  not  so 
wise  as  he  had  thought,  and  who  complained  to 
the  philosopher  of  what  he  called  the  merely 
negative  character  of  his  instruction. 

**  Why,  Socrates,'*  said  he,  **  you  remind  me 
of  that  broad  sea-fish  called  the  torpedo,  which 
produces  a  numbness  in  the  person  who  ap- 
proaches and  touches  it.  For,  in  truth,  I  seem 
benumbed  both  in  mind  and  mouth,  and  know 
not  what  to  reply  to  you,  and  yet  I  have  often 
spoken  on  this  subject  with  great  fluency  and 
success. '  * 

In  reply  Socrates  says  little,  but  calls  to  him 
Meno's  attendant,  a  young  slave  boy,  and  begins 
to  question  him. 

**  My  boy,  do  you  know  what  figure  this  is  f 
(drawing  a  square  upon  the  ground  with  a 
stick. ) 

* '  O  yes.     It  is  a  square. ' ' 

**  What  do  you  notice  about  these  lines?'* 
(tracing  them.) 

*' That  all  four  are  equal.'* 

''  Could  there  be  another  space  like  this,  only 
larger  or  less  ?" 

**  Certainly." 

'*  Suppose  this  line  (pointing  to  one  of  the 
sides)  is  two  feet  long,  how  many  feet  will  there 
be  in  the  whole  ?" 

**  Twice  two." 

**  How  many  is  that  ?" 

**Four." 

**  Will  it  be  possible  to  have  another  space 
twice  this  size  ?" 
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"Yes.'' 
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How  many  square  feet  will  it  contain  ?" 
Eight." 

**  Then  how  long  will  the  sides  of  such  a  space 
be?'' 

*  *  It  is  plain,  Socrates,  that  it  wiU  be  twice  the 
length  !" 

**  You  see,  Meno,  that  I  teach  this  boy  noth- 
ing, I  only  question  him.  And  he  thinks  he 
knows  the  right  answer  to  my  question  ;  but 
does  he  know  ?" 

**  Certainly  not."  replied  Meno. 
Let  us  return  to  him  again." 
My  boy,  you  say  that  from  a  line  of  four 
feet  long  there  will  be  produced  a  space  of  eight 
square  feet ;  is  it  so  ?" 

**  Yes,  Socrates,  I  think  so." 

*  *  Let  us  try,  then. ' '  (He  prolongs  the  line 
to  double  the  length.) 

**  Is  this  the  line  you  mean  ?" 

**  Certainly."     (He  completes  the  square.) 

"  How  large  is  become  the  whole  space  ?" 
Why  it  is  four  times  as  large. ' ' 
How  many  feet  does  it  contain  ?" 

**  Sixteen." 

* '  How  many  ought  double  the  square  to  con- 
tain ?" 

**  Eight." 

After  a  few  more  questions  the  lad  suggests 
that  the  line  should  be  three  feet  long,  since 
four  feet  are  too  much. 

*  *  If,  then,  it  be  three  feet,  we  will  add  the 
half  of  the  first  line  to  it,  shall  we  ?" 
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**  Yes.'*  (He  draws  the  whole  square  on  a 
line  of  three  feet.) 

**  Now,  if  the  first  square  we 'drew  contained 
twice  two  feet,  and  the  second  four  times  four 
feet,  how  many  does  the  last  contain  V^ 

'*  Three  times  three,  Socrates.'* 

'*  And  how  many  ought  it  to  contain  ?'' 

**  Only  eight,  or  one  less  than  nine." 

**  Well,  now,  since  this  is  not  the  line  on 
which  to  draw  the  square  we  wanted,  tell  mo 
how  long  it  should  be  ?*' 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know." 

"  Now  observe,  Me  no,  what  has  happened  to 
this  boy  ;  you  see  he  did  not  know  at  first, 
neither  does  he  yet  know.  But  he  then  an- 
swered boldly,  because  he  fancied  he  knew  ;  now 
he  is  quite  at  a  loss,  and  though  he  is  still  as  ig- 
norant as  before,  he  does  not  think  he  knows. ' ' 

Meno  replies,  **  What  you  say  is  quite  true, 
Socrates." 

**  Is  he  not,  then,  in  a  better  state  now  in  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  which  he  was  ignorant  ?" 

*  *  Most  assuredly  he  is. ' ' 

**  In  causing  him  to  be  thus  at  a  loss,  and  be- 
numbing him  like  a  torpedo,  have  we  done  him 
any  harm  ?" 

**  None,  certainly." 

**  We  have  at  least  made  some  progress  to- 
ward finding  out  his  true  position.  For  now, 
knowing  nothing,  he  is  more  likely  to  inquire 
and  search  for  himself. ' ' 

Now  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  practical-school 
teachers  can  draw  a  practical  hint  or  two  from 
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this  anecdote.  If  we  want  to  prepare  the  mind 
'  to  receive  instruction,  it  is  worth  while  first  to  find 
out  what  is  known  already,  and  what  foundation 
or  substratum  of  knowledge  there  is  on  which  to 
build  ;  to  clear  away  misapprehensions  and  ob- 
structions from  the  mind  on  which  we  wish  to 
operate  ;  and  to  excite  curiosity  and  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  learners  as  to  the  subject  which 
it  is  intended  to  teach.  For  *' curiosity,'*  as 
Archbishop  Whately  says,  "  is  the  parent  of  at- 
tention ;  and  a  teacher  has  no  more  right  to  ex- 
pect success  in  teaching  those  who  have  no  curi- 
osity to  learn,  than  a  husbandman  has  who  sows 
a  field  without  ploughing  it.^' 

It  is  chiefly  by  questions  judiciously  put  to  a 
child  before  you  give  him  a  lesson,  that  you  will 
be  able  to  kindle  this  curiosity,  to  make  him  feel 
the  need  of  your  instruction,  and  bring  his  in- 
tellect into  a  wakeful  and  teachable  condition. 
Whatever  you  may  have  to  give  in  the  way  of 
new  knowledoo  will  then  have  a  far  better  chance 
of  being  understood.  For  you  may  take  it  as  a 
rule  in  teaching,  that  the  mind  always  refuses  to 
receive — certainly  to  retain — any  isolated  knowl- 
edge. We  remember  only  those  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  link  themselves  with  what  we  knew 
before,  or  with  what  we  hope  to  know,  or  are 
likely  to  want  hereafter.  Try,  therefore,  to  es- 
tablish, in  every  case,  a  logical  connection  be- 
tween what  you  teach  and  what  your  pupils  knew 
before.  Make  vour  new  information  a  sort  of 
development  of  the  old,  the  expansion  of  some 
germ  of  thought  or  inquiry  which  lay  hid  in  the 
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cliild's  mind  before.  Seek  to  bring  to  light 
what  your  pupil  already  possesses,  and  you  will 
then  always  see  your  way  more  clearly  to  a  prop- 
er adaptation  of  your  teaching  to  his  needs. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  there  were  two  other 
purposes  which  might  be  served  by  questioning, 
besides  this  primary  one  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  actual  in- 
struction in  the  course  of  giving  a  lesson,  and  it 
may  also  be  the  means  of  examining  and  testing 
the  pupils  after  the  lesson  is  finished.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  think  that  this  last  is  the  only 
use  of  questioning  ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  as  a  means 
of  deepening  and  fixing  truth  upon  the  mind  that 
it  possesses  the  highest  value.  Hence,  every  fact 
you  teach,  before  you  proceed  to  another,  ought 
generally  to  be  made  the  subject  of  interrogation. 

I  will  suppose  that  most  of  the  instruction 
which  you  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  in  a  Sunday- 
school  is  connected  with  Scripture  reading  les- 
sons. The  usual  plan  is  to  let  a  certain  portion 
of  the  word  of  God  be  read,  verse  by  verse,  in 
turns  by  the  children  of  the  class,  then  to  cause 
the  books  to  be  closed,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
question  on  the  lesson.  Now,  in  my  own  classes 
in  a  Sunday-school,  I  have  generally  found  that 
the  mere  mechanical  difficulty  of  reading,  and 
the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bible  is  unfamiliar  and  antiquated,  were  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  lesson  from  being  understood  by 
all  the  children.  So,  if  I  reserve  my  questions 
until  the  end,  it  has  often  happened  that  many 
important  truths  of  the  lesson  proved  to  have 
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been  overlooked  by  the  children,  and  the  result 
of  the  questioning  has  been  most  unsatisfactory. 
To  remedy  this  the  best  plan  seems  to  be,  to  put 
brief,  pointed  questions  during  the  reading,  to 
take  care  that  no  difficult  or  peculiar  words  pass 
unexplained,  and  constantly  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class,  when  it  flags,  by  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  individual  members  of  it.  You  will 
also  find  it  a  good  plan,  especially  with  the 
younger  children,  after  the  whole  lesson  has  been 
read  twice  or  thrice  by  the  class,  to  read  a  short 
passage  yourself,  generally  two  or  three  verses, 
in  a  slow,  distinct  manner,  with  as  much  expres- 
sion as  possible,  and  then  question  thoroughly 
upon  the  passage,  exhausting  its  meaning  before 
you  go  on  to  the  next.  When  this  has  been 
done  with  each  successive  portion  of  the  lesson 
the  books  may  be  closed,  and  the  whole  recapit- 
ulated by  way  of  examination.  You  will  find 
this  plan  answer  a  double  purpose  ;  it  will  improve 
the  reading  of  the  class,  by  giving  to  it  a  model 
clearness  and  expression,  and  it  will  enable  you 
to  question  systematically  on  every  fact  you  teach 
as  soon  as  you  have  taught  it.  By  thus  making 
sure  of  your  ground  as  you  proceed,  you  will 
become  entitled  to  expect  answers  to  your  reca- 
pitulatory, or  examination  questions  ;  and  this  is 
a  point  of  great  importance,  for  nothing  discour- 
ages and  depresses  a  teacher  more,  or  sooner  de- 
stroys the  interest  of  the  children  in  a  lesson, 
than  the  asking  of  questions  which  they  cannot 
answer. 

Thus  the  advantage  of  questioning  on  each 
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portion  of  a  lesson,  rigidly  and  carefully,  as  it  is 
learned,  is,  that  you  then  have  a  right  to  demand 
full  answers  to  all  your  testing  questions  when 
the  lesson  is  concluded.  You  will,  of  course,  go 
over  the  ground  a  second  time  much  more  rapidly 
than  at  first  ;  but  it  is  always  desirable  to  cover 
the  whole  area  of  your  subject  in  recapitulation, 
and  to  put  questions  at  the  end  to  every  child  in 
your  class. 

I  have  only  one  other  observation  to  make  as 
to  the  distinction  to  be  kept  in  view  between  the 
questioning  of  instruction,  and  the  questioning  of 
examination.  In  the  former  it  is  often  wise  to 
use  the  simultaneous  method,  and  to  address 
your  questions  to  the  whole  class.  This  kind  of 
collective  exercise  gives  vigor  and  life  to  a  lesson, 
-and  the  sympathy  which  is  always  generated  by 
numbers  helps  to  strengthen  and  fix  the  impres- 
sion you  wish  to  convey.  But  you  must  never 
be  satisfied  with  simultaneous  answers  ;  they 
should  invariably  be  followed  up  by  individual 
<juestioning,  or  they  will  prove  very  misleading. 
It  may  seem  a  paradoxical  assertion,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  a  group  of  children  may 
appear  intelligent,  while  the  separate  members  of 
the  group  are  careless,  ignorant,  or  only  half  in- 
terested. Without  intending  to  deceive,  chil- 
dren soon  learn  to  catch  the  key-note  of  a  word 
or  a  sentence  from  their  fellows,  and  to  practise 
many  little  artifices  by  which  knowledge  and  at- 
tention are  simulated,  and  by  which  a  very  slight 
degree  of  interest  may  be  mistaken  by  their 
teacher  for  sound  and  thoughtful  work.      So, 
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while  you  will  often  call  for  collective  answers  in 
order  to  retain  the  vivacity  and  spirit  of  your 
lesson,  you  should  always  suspect  such  answers  ; 
and  in  every  case  let  them  be  succeeded  by  indi- 
vidual appeals  to  separate  children,  especially  to 
those  who  appear  the  least  attentive.  Of  course 
the  recapitulatory  or  examination  questions, 
should  be  entirely  individual  ;  in  a  small  class 
the  questions  may  well  be  put  to  each  child  in 
turn,  but  in  a  large  one  they  should  be  given 
promiscuously  ;  so  that  every  learner  may  feel 
sure  that  he  will  be  personally  challenged,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  will  form  no 
cloak  for  his  own  ignorance. 

But,  leaving  for  the  present  all  distinctions  aa 
to  the  purposes  which  questions  may  at  different 
times  be  made  to  serve,  let  us  fix  our  attention 
on  some  points  which  should  be  kept  in  view,  as- 
to  the  language,  style,  and  character  of  all  ques- 
tions whatever. 

-  First,  then,  cultivate  great  simplicity/  of  lan- 
guage. Use  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  let 
them  be  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  age  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  class  you  are  teaching.  Remem- 
ber that  questions  are  not  meant  to  display  your 
-own  learning  or  acquirements,  but  to  bring  out 
those  of  the  children.  It  is  a  great  point  in 
questioning  to  say  as  little  as  possible  ;  and  so  to 
say  that  little,  as  to  cause  the  children  to  say  as 
much  as  possible.  Conduct  your  lesson  in  such 
a  way  that  if  a  visitor  or  superintendent  be  stand- 
ing by,  his  attention  will  be  directed,  not  toyou^ 
but  to  your  pupils  ;  and  his  admiration  excited^ 
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not  by  your  skill  and  keenness,  but  by  the 
amount  of  mental  activity  displayed  on  their 
part. 

There  is  an  old  Latin  maxim  which,  translated, 
means,  *'  It  is  the  business  of  art  to  conceal  art.*' 
I  suppose  this  means,  that  in  the  case  of  all  the 
highest  and  noblest  arts  their  results  are  spoiled 
by  any  needless  display  of  mechanism,  or  any 
obtrusive  manifestation  of  the  artist's  personal 
gifts.  At  any  rate  you  may  take  it  for  granted, 
in  relation  to  your  art,  that  the  best  questioning 
is  that  which  attracts  least  attention  to  the  ques- 
tioner, and  makes  the  learners  seem  to  be  the 
most  important  parties  concerned.  You  will  do 
well,  therefore,  to  practise  yourselves  in  using 
great  plainness  of  speech,  and  in  constructing 
questions  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

Connected  with  this  is  another  hint  of  impor- 
tance :  Do  not  tell  much  in  your  questions. 
Never,  if  you  can  help  it,  communicate  a  fact  in 
your  question.  Contrive  to  educe  every  fact 
from  the  class.  It  is  better  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  to  put  one  or  two  subordinate  ques- 
tions, with  a  view  to  bring  out  the  truth  you  are 
seeking,  than  to  tell  anything  which  the  children 
could  tell  you.  A  good  teacher  never  conveys 
information  in  the  form  of  a  question.  If  he 
tells  his  class  something,  he  is  not  long  before  he 
makes  his  class  tell  him  the  same  thing  again  ; 
but  his  question  never,  assumes  the  same  form,  or 
employs  the  same  phraseology  as  his  previous 
statement ;  for  if  it  does,  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion really  suggests  the  answer,  and  the  exercise 
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fails  to  challenge  the  judgment  and  memory  of 
the  children  as  it  ought  to  do.  I  may,  for  in- 
stance, want  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  Jerusalem 
is  the  chief  city  in  the  Holy  Land.  Now  sup- 
pose I  do  it  thus  :  **  What  is  the  chief  city  in 
the  Holy  Land  ?'*  **  Jerusalem."  **  In  what 
country  is  Jerusalem  the  chief  city  ?"  **  The 
Holy  Land. ' '  Here  each  question  carries  with  it 
the  answer  to  the  other,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  test  little  or  nothing,  and  serve  scarcely 
any  useful  purpose. 

For  this  reason  it  is  always  important,  in  ques- 
tioning on  a  passage  of  Scripture,  to  avoid  using 
the  words  of  Scripture  ;  otherwise  we  may 
greatly  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  real  extent  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  class.  I  will  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  you  are  giving  a  lesson 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  injunction, 
"  Thou  shaJt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'*  and 
that  the  class  has  first  been  questioned  as  to  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  proved  unable  to  give  a  full 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  these  memorable  words.  The  para- 
ble of  the  good  Samaritan  has  been  chosen  as  an 
illustrative  readings  lesson.  It  has  been  read  twice 
or  thrice  by  the  class  in  turn,  and  then  the  teach- 
er takes  the  first  verse  and  reads  it  slowly  to  the 
class  : 

"j4  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jerichoy  and  fell  among  thieves,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him^ 
and  departed^  leaving  him  half  dead,^^  Luke 
10  :  30. 
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Some  teachers  would  proceed  to  question  thus: 

Who  is  this  parable  about  ?  A  certain  man. 
Where  did  he  go  from  ?  Jerusalem.  Where 
to  ?  Jericho,  What  sort  of  people  did  he  fall 
among  ?  Thieves,  What  did  they  do  with,  his 
raiment  ?  Stripped  him  of  it.  What  did  they 
do  with  the  man  himself  ?  Wounded  him.  In 
what  stAte  did  they  leave  him  ?     Half  dead. 

Observe  here  that  the  teacher  has  covered  the 
whole  area  of  the  narrative,  and  proposed  a  ques- 
tion on  every  fact  ;  so  far  he  has  done  well. 
But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  every  question  was 
proposed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of 
the  book,  and  required  for  its  answer  one  (gen- 
erally hut  one)  of  those  words.  Now  it  is  very 
easy  for  a  boy  or  girl,  while  the  echoes  of  the 
Bible  narrative  just  read  still  linger  in  the  ear,  to 
answer  evtry  such  question  by  rote  merely,  with 
scarcely  any  effort  of  memory,  and  no  effort  of 
thought  whatever.  It  is  \cry  possible  to  fill  up 
the  one  remaining  word  of  such  elliptical  sen- 
tences as  those  which  have  just  been  used  as 
questions,  without  having  any  perception  at  all 
of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole. 

So,  if  you  desire  to  secure  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  sacred  narrative,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  propose  questions  constructed  oc  a 
different  model,  avoiding  the  use  of  the  exact 
phraseology  of  Scripture,  and  requiring  for  an- 
swers other  words  than  those  contained  in  the 
narrative. 

Let  u»*  •' )  <'\  r  the  same  subject  again,  first 
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introducing  it  by  one  or  two  preliminary  ques* 
tions  ;  for  example  : 

Who  used  these  words  ? 

To  whom  were  they  spoken  ? 

Why  were  they  uttered  ? 

Repeat  the  question  which  the  lawyer  asked. 

What  is  the  parable  about  ?  (Various  an- 
swers.) One  says,  A  man  who  went  on  a  journey. 
What  do  you  call  a  man  who  goes  on  a  journey  ? 
A  traveller.  In  what  country  was  the  man  trav- 
elling ?  Judea,  Let  us  trace  his  route  on  the 
map. 

In  what  direction  was  he  travelling  ?  EaBt- 
ward.  Through  what  kind  of  country  ?  (Here 
the  teacher's  own  information  should  supply  a 
fact  or  two  about  its  physical  features. )  What 
should  you  suppose  from  the  lesson  was  the  state 
of  the  country  at  that  time  ?  Thinly  peopled  ; 
road  unfrequented,  etc.  How  do  you  know 
this  ?  Because  lie  fell  among  thieves.  Give  an- 
otlier  expression  for  *  *  fell  among. '  *  Happened 
to  meet  with.  Another  word  for  *  *  thieves. ' ' 
Bobbers.  How  did  the  robbers  treat  this  travel- 
ler ?  They  stripped  him  of  his  raiment.  What 
does  the  word  raiment  mean  ?  Clothes.  Be- 
sides robbing  him  of  his  clothes,  wiat  else  did 
they  do  ?      Wounded  him.     Explain  that  word. 

Injured  him  ;  hurt  him  very  much,  etc.  How 
do  you  know  from  the  text  that  he  was  much 
hurt  ?  They  left  him  half  dead.  They  almost 
killed  him. 

Now  observe  here  that  the  aim  has  been  two- 
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fold.  First,  not  to  suggest  the  answer  by  the 
form  of  the  question.  Hence  another  sort  of 
language  has  been  adopted,  and  the  children  have 
therefore  been  made  to  interpret  the  biblical  lan- 
guage into  that  of  ordinary  life.  Secondly,  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  single  words  as  answers,  es- 
pecially with  the  particular  word  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  narrative  itself,  but  always  to  trans- 
late it  into  one  more  familiar.  Children  can  of- 
ten give  the  word  which  suffices  to  answer  their 
teacher's  inquiry,  and  are  yet  ignorant  of  the 
whole  statement  of  which  that  word  forms  a 
part.  After  going  over  verses  like  these  in  de- 
tail, I  should  recommend  varying  the  form  of  the 
question,  thus  : 

**  Now  what  have  we  learned  in  this  verse  ?" 
**  That  there  was  a  traveller  going  from  the 
chief  city  of  Judea  to  another  town  near   the 
Jordan,  on  the  northeast.'* 

Well,  and  what  happened  to  him  ?" 
He  was  robbed  and  half  killed,  and  left  very 
weak  and  helpless. ' ' 

A  teacher  ought  not,  in  fact,  to  be  satisfied 
until  he  can  get  entire  sentences  for  answers. 
These  sentences  will  generally  be  paraphrases  of 
the  words  used  in  the  lesson,  and  the  materials 
for  making  the  paraphrases  will  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  lesson  by  demand- 
ing, in  succession,  meanings  and  equivalents  for 
all  the  principal  words.  Remember  that  the 
mere  ability  to  fill  up  a  parenthetical  or  elliptical 
sentence  proves  nothing,  beyond  the  possession  of 
a  little  tact  and  verbal  memory.     It    is  worth 
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while  to  turn  round  sharply  on  some  inattentive 
member  of  the  class,  or  upon  some  one  who  has 
just  given  a  mechanical  answer,  with  the  ques- 
tion, *'  What  have  we  just  said  V  **  Tell  me 
what  we  have  just  learned  about  such  a  person  ?'' 
Observe  that  the  answer  required  to  such  a  ques- 
tion must  necessarily  be  a  whole  sentence  ;  it  will 
be  impossible  to  answer  it  without  a  real  effort 
of  thought  and  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
the  learner's  words,  and  without  an  actual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fact  that  has  been  taught. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  also,  that  questions 
should  be  definite  and  unmistakable,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  that  they  admit  of  but  one  an- 
swer. An  unskilful  teacher  puts  vague,  wide 
questions,  such  as,  **  What  did  he  do  ?" 
**  What  did  Abraham  say  ?"  **  How  did  Joseph 
feel  at  such  a  time  ?"  **  What  lesson  ought  we 
to  learn  from  this  ?"  questions  to  which  no  doubt 
he  sees  the  right  answer,  because  it  is  already  in 
his  mind  ;  but  which,  perhaps,  admit  of  several 
equally  good  answers,  according  to  the  different 
points  of  view  from  which  different  minds  would 
look  at  them.  He  does  not  think  of  this  ;  he 
fancies  that  what  is  so  clear  to  him  ought  to  be 
equally  clear  to  others  ;  he  forgets  that  the  minds 
of  the  children  may  be  moving  on  other  rails,  so 
to  speak,  even  though  directed  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. So,  when  an  answer  comes  which  is  not 
the  one  he  expected,  even  though  it  is  a  perfect- 
ly legitimate  one,  he  rejects  it  ;  while,  if  any 
child  is  fortunate  enough  to  give  the  precise 
answer  which  was  in  the  teacher's  mind  he  is 
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commended  and  rewarded,  even  though  he  has 
exerted  no  more  thought  on  the  subject. 

Vague  and  indefinite  questions,  I  have  always 
observed,  produce  three  different  results,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  children  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. The  really  thoughtful  and  sensible  boy 
is  simply  bewildered  by  them.  He  is  very  anx- 
ious to  be  right,  but  he  is  not  clear  as  to  what 
answer  his  teacher  expects  ;  so  he  is  silent,  looks 
puzzled,  and  is,  perhaps,  mistaken  for  a  dunce. 
The  bold  and  confident  boy  who  does  not  think, 
\^ihen  he  hears  a  vague  question,  answers  at  ran- 
dom ;  he  is  not  quite  sure  whether  he  is  right 
or  wrong,  but  he  tries  the  experiment,  and  is 
thus  strengthened  in  a  habit  of  inaccuracy,  and 
encouraged  in  the  mischievous  practice  of  guess- 
ing. There  is  a  third  class  of  children  whom  I 
have  noticed,  not  very  keen,  but  sly  and  know- 
ing nevertheless,  who  watch  the  teacher's  pecu- 
liarities, know  his  methods,  and  soon  acquire  the 
knack  of  observing  the  structure  of  his  sentences, 
so  as  to  find  out  which  answer  he  expects.  They 
do  not  understand  the  subject  so  well,  perhaps, 
as  many  others,  but  they  understand  the  teacher 
better,  and  can  more  quickly  pronounce  the  char- 
acteristic word,  or  the  particular  answer  he  ex- 
pects. Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  as  far 
as  real  education  and  development  of  thought  are 
concerned,  each  of  these  three  classes  of  children 
is  iujured  by  the  habit  of  vague,  wide,  and  am- 
biguous questioning  which  is  so  common  among 
teachers. 

For  similar  reasons  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
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abstain  from  giving  questions  to  whicli  'we  have 
no  reasonable  right  to  expect  an  answer.  Tech- 
nical terms,  and  information  children  are  not 
likely  to  possess,  ought  not  to  be  demanded. 
Nor  should  questions  be  repeated  to  those  who 
cannot  answer.  A  still  more  objectionable  prac- 
tice is  that  of  suggesting  the  first  word  or  two  of 
a  sentence,  or  pronouncing  the  first  syllable  of  a 
word  which  the  children  do  not  recollect.  All 
these  errors  generate  a  habit  of  guessing  among 
the  scholars,  and  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  one  habit  more  fatal  to  accurate 
thinking,  or  more  likely  to  encourage  shallowness 
and  self-deception,  than  this.  It  should  be  dis- 
countenanced in  every  possible  way  ;  and  the 
most  effective  way  is  to  study  well  the  form  of 
our  questions,  to  consider  well  whether  they  are 
quite  intelligible  and  unequivocal  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  and  to  limit  them  to 
those  points  on  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
clear  and  definite  answers. 

There  is  a  class  of  questions  which  hardly  de- 
serve the  name,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  fictitious 
or  apparent,  but  not  true  questions.  I  mean 
those  which  simply  require  the  answer  **  Yes" 
or  **  No.'*  Nineteen  such  questions  out  of 
twenty  carry  their  own  answers  in  them  ;  for  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  propose  one  without  re- 
vealing, by  the  tone  and  inflexion  of  the  voice, 
the  kind  of  answer  you  expect.  For  example  : 
**  Is  it  right  to  honor  our  parents?'*  **  Did 
Abraham  show  much  faith  when  he  offered  up 
his  son?"     **  Do  you  think  the  'luthor  of  the 
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Psalms  was  a  good  man  ?"  "Were  the  Phari- 
sees really  lovers  of  truth?'*  Questions  like 
these  elicit  no  thought  whatever  ;  there  are  but 
two  possible  answers  to  each  of  them,  and  of 
these  I  am  sure  to  show,  by  my  manner  of  put- 
ting the  question,  which  one  I  expect.  Such  ' 
questions  should,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
avoided,  as  they  seldom  serve  any  useful  purpose, 
either  in  teaching  or  examining.  For  every 
question,  it  must  be  remembered,  ought  to  re- 
quire an  effort  to  answer  it ;  it  may  be  an  effort 
of  memory,  or  an  effort  of  imagination,  or  an 
effort  of  judgment,  or  an  effort  of  perception  ;  it 
may  be  a  considerable  effort  or  it  may  be  a  slight 
one  ;  but  it  must  be  an  effort ;  and  a  question 
which  challenges  no  mental  exertion  whatever, 
and  does  not  make  the  learner  think,  is  worth 
nothing.  Hence,  however  such  simple  affinna- 
tive  and  negative  replies  may  look  like  work, 
they  may  coexist  with  utter  stagnation  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and  with  complete 
ignorance  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  teach. 

So  much  for  the  languaye  of  questioning.  But 
it  is  worth  while  to  give  a  passing  notice  to  the 
order  and  arrangement  which  should  always  char- 
acterize a  series  of  questions.  They  should,  in 
fact,  always  follow  one  another  in  systematic  or-'^ 
der  ;  each  should  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  an- 
swer which  preceded  it,  and  should  have  a  clear 
logical  connection  vvith  it.  Much  of  the  force 
and  value  of  the  interrogative  method  is  lost  in  a 
loose,  unconnectcfl,  random  set  of  inquiries,  how- 
ever v/ell  thev  niav  be  worded,  or  however  skil- 
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fully  each  separate  question  may  be  designed  to 
elicit  the  thought  and  knowledge  of  the  learners. 
If  the  entire  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the 
learner  is  to  be  an  effective  one,  all  that  he  has 
learned  on  a  given  subject  ought  to  be  coherent 
and  connected.  We  cannot  secure  this  without 
acquiring  a  habit  of  continuous  and  orderly  ques- 
tioning, so  that  each  effort  of  thought  made  by 
the  scholar  shall  be  duly  connected  with  the 
former,  and  preparatory  to  the  ne^Jt.  There  will 
thus  be  n  unity  and  entireness  in  the  teaching, 
and  what  is  taught  will  then  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  a  permanent  place  in  the  memory. 
For  we  must  ever  remember  thait  whatever  is 
learned  confusedly  is  remembered  confusedly, 
and  that  all  effective  teaching  must  be  charac- 
terized by  system  and  continuity.  Hence,  in 
proposing  questions,  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep 
in  view  the  importance  of  linking  them  together, 
of  making  each  new  answer  the  solution  of  some 
difficulty,  which  the  fonner  answer  suggested 
but  did  not  explain,  and  of  arranging  all  ques- 
tions in  the  exact  order  in  which  the  subject 
would  naturally  develop  itself  in  the  mind  of  a 
logical  and  systematic  thinker. 

A  very  good  example  of  this  peculiar  merit  in 
questioning  may  be  found  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  Catechism,  especially  in  its  latter 
section.  I  do  not,  of  course,  enter  here  on  any 
controversy  respecting  the  subject-matter  of  this 
catechism  ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  ques- 
tions will  certainly  repay  an  attentive  examina- 
tion.    Look  at  that  portion  which  relates  to  the 
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sacraments.  It  will  be  found  that  each  answer 
serves  to  suggest  the  next  question,  and  that  the 
whole  body  of  answers,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand,  furnish  a  systematic  code  of  doctrine 
on  the  subject  to  which  the  catechism  refers, 
with  every  fact  in  precisely  its  right  place.  The 
excellence  of  the  method  adopted  here  will  be 
best  understood  by  contrasting  it  with  many 
popular  modern  works  in  a  catechetical  form. 

We  have  often  been  struck,  I  dare  say,  in  read- 
ing the  newspapers,  to  find  what  plain  and  sensi- 
ble evidence  the  witnesses  all  appear  to  give  at 
judicial  trials.  We  recognize  the  name  of  some 
particular  person,  and  we  know,  perhaps,  that 
he  is  an  uneducated  man,  apt  to  talk  in  an  inco- 
herent and  desultory  way  on  most  subjects,  ut- 
terly incapable  of  telling  a  simple  story  without 
wandering  and  blundering,  and  very  nervous 
withal  ;  yet  if  he  happens  to  have  been  a  wit- 
ness at  a  trial,  and  we  read  the  published  report 
of  his  testimony,  we  are  surprised  to  find  what  a 
connected,  straightforward  story  it  is  ;  there  is 
no  irrelevant  or  needless  matter  introduced,  and 
yet  not  one  significant  fact  is  omitted.  We 
wonder  how  such  a  man  could  have  stood  up  in 
a  crowded  court,  and  narrated  facts  with  all  this 
propriety  and  good  taste.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  witness  is  not  entitled  to  your  praise.  He 
never  recited  the  narrative  in  the  way  implied  by 
the  newspaper  report.  But  he  stood  opposite  to 
a  man  who  had  studied  the  art  of  questioning, 
and  he  replied  in  succession  to  a  series  of  inter- 
rogations which  the  barrister  proposed  to  him- 
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The  reporter  for  the  press  has  done  no  more  than 
copy  down,  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were 
given,  all  the  replies  to  these  questions  ;  and  if 
the  sum  of  these  replies  reads  to  us  like  a  consist- 
ent narrative,  it  is  because  the  lawyer  knew  how 
to  marshal  his  facts  beforehand,  had  the  skill  to 
determine  what  was  necessary,  and  what  was  not 
necessary,  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  to  propose 
his  questions  so  as  to  draw  out,  even  from  a  con- 
fused and  bewildered  mind,  a  coherent  statement 
of  facts.  We  may  take  a  hint,  I  think,  from  the 
practice  of  the  bar  in  this  respect  ;  and,  especial- 
ly in  questioning  by  way  of  examination,  we  may 
remember  that  the  answers  of  the  children,  if 
they  could  be  taken  down  at  the  moment,  ought 
to  form  a  complete,  orderly,  and  clear  summary 
of  the  entire  contents  of  the  lesson. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  in&ist  too  rigidly 
to  an  adherence  to  this  rule.  Misconceptions 
will  reveal  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  lesson, 
which  will  require  to  be  corrected  ;  hard  words 
will  occur,  which  need  explanation  ;  new  trains 
of  thought  and  inquiry  will  seem  to  start  out  of 
the  lesson,  and  to  demand  occasional  digression  ; 
it  will,  in  fact,  often  become  necessary  to  devi- 
ate a  little  to  the  rijjht  hand  or  to  the  left  from 
the  main  path,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  and 
for  other  good  reasons.  No  good  teacher  allows 
himself  to  be  so  enslaved  by  a  mechanical  routine 
as  to  neglect  these  things  ;  we  must  not  attempt, 
even  for  the  sake  of  logical  consistency,  to  ad- 
here too  rigidly  to  a  formal  series  of  questions, 
nor  refuse  to  notice  any   new   fact  or  inquiry 
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which  seems  to  spring  naturally  oat  of  the  sub- 
ject. Still,  the  main  purpose  of  the  whole  les- 
son should  be  kept  steadily  in  view  ;  all  needless 
digression  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  any 
incidental  difficulties  which  are  unexpectedly  dis- 
closed in  the  lesson  should  rather  be  remembered 
and  reserved  for  future  investigation,  than  per- 
mitted to  beguile  a  teacher  into  a  neglect  of 
those  truths  which  the  lesson  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  teach. 

A  good  deal  of  the  success  of  a  teacher  de- 
pends upon  the  manner  in  which  questions  are 
proposed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  requisite 
under  this  head  is  animation.  Slow,  dull,  heavy 
questioning  wearies  children,  and  destroys  their 
interest  in  a  lesson.  It  is  by  a  rapid  succession 
of  questions,  by  a  pleasing  and  spirited  manner, 
by  dextrously  challenging  all  who  seem  inatten- 
tive, and,  above  all,  by  an  earnest  feeling  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  of  delight  in  seeing  the 
minds  of  his  scholars  at  work,  that  the  teacher 
will  best  kindle  their  mental  activity,  and  give 
life  and  force  to  his  subject.  Hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  long  pauses,  and  all  monotony  of 
voice,  or  sluggishness  of  manner  ;  to  vary  the 
phraseology  of  your  questions,  and  to  seek  in 
every  way  to  kindle  interest  and  enthusiasm 
about  the  lesson.  But  in  doing  this  let  us  re- 
member that  we  cannot  give  more  than  we  pos- 
sess ;  we  cannot  raise  the  minds  of  others  above 
the  level  of  our  own  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impor- 
tant that  our  manner  should  show  a  warm  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  that  our  own  love  for 
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sacred  truth  should  be  so  strong  as  to  convey  it- 
self, by  the  mere  force  of  sympathy,  into  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  we  undertake  to  instruct. 
I  have  seen  Sunday-school  teachers  whose  cheeks 
glowed,  and  whose  manner  became  suffused  with 
earnestness  as  they  spoke  the  words  of  healing 
and  of  life.  I  have  seen  their  eyes  glisten  with 
tearful  joy  as  one  little  one  after  another  had  his 
intellect  awakened  to  receive  the  truth,  and  his 
heart  touched  with  sacred  impressions.  And  I 
have  known  well  that  these  were  teachers  who, 
whatever  their  intellectual  gifts  might  be,  were 
the  most  likely  persons  to  obtain  an  entrance  into 
the  hearts  of  children,  to  exercise  a  right  in- 
fluence over  them,  and  to  find,  after  many  days, 
that  the  seed  they  had  thus  sown  in  hope  and 
fear  had  been  watered  by  the  divine  favor  and 
benediction,  and  brought  forth  rich  and  glorious 
fruit.  Of  course  we  must  not  counterfeit  an 
emotion  which  we  do  not  feel,  nor  use  an  earn- 
est manner  as  a  mere  trick  of  art,  or  as  a  ma- 
chine for  making  our  teaching  effective  ;  but  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  will  never  be  worth  much 
unless  his  own  heart  kindles  at  the  thought  of 
the  permanence  and  preciousness  of  the  truths  he 
has  to  teach,  nor  unless  he  feels  a  positive  pleas- 
ure in  witnessing  every  new  proof  of  the  unfold- 
ing of  mind  on  the  part  of  his  class.  Such  feel- 
ings are  sure  to  give  vigor  to  his  teaching,  a  vivid 
and  picturesque  character  to  his  illustrations, 
earnestness  to  his  manner,  animation  to  his  voice, 
and  a  quick,  active,  and  telling  character  to  his 
method  of  questioning. 
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For  these  reasons  I  thinff  it  very  undesirable 
for  a  teacher  to  use  a  book  of  questions,  or  to 
have  teaching  notes  in  his  hand  while  he  gives 
the  lesson.  The  value  of  such  assistance  is  great 
if  you  avail  yourselves  of  it  heforeka-nd:  if  it 
helps  to  systematize  your  own  thoughts  and  pre- 
pare you  for  the  right  development  of  the  les- 
ion. But  in  the  presence  of  the  children  the 
use  of  the  text-book  has  a  chilling  and  depress- 
ing effect;  it  destroys  their  confidence  in  their 
teacher,  it  prevents  him  from  feeling  at  his  ease, 
and  it  gives  a  sluggish  and  mechanical  look  to 
the  whole  proceeding.  "Whether  our  questions 
be  good  or  bad,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they 
should  be  our  own,  not  read  out  of  a  book, 
or  from  notes,  but  growing  spontaneously  out  of 
our  own  minds,  and  adapted  not  only  to  the 
peculiar  character  and  requirements  of  the  class, 
but  also  to  the  time  and  circumstances,  to  the 
special  turn  which  the  lesson  has  chanced  to 
take,  and  to  the  particular  inferences  which  the 
teacher  feels  it  most  important  to  draw  from  it. 

For  it  must  ever  be  one  of  the  first  requisites 
in  all  good  teaching,  that  the  minds  of  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  should  come  into  actual 
contact.  The  words  of  some  one  else,  read  or 
quoted  to  me,  never  can  have  half  the  force  of 
the  actual  utterance  of  a  living  present  being, 
whose  own  thought  seeks  entrance  into  my  mind, 
and  is  intended  specially  to  meet  my  needs.  We 
«11  know  the  difference  between  reading  a  ser- 
mon to  children,  and  delivering  orally  a  far  in 
ferior   address,    but   one   attended   with   gestures 
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and  looks  and  tones  which  prove  its  genu!  nen ess, 
and  give  it  directness  of  application.  The  same 
difference  is  noticeable  in  questioning,  and  there- 
fore it  is  far  better  that  a  teacher  should  make  a 
few  blunders  and  inaccuracies  while  he  is  educa- 
ting himself  into  the  habit  of  independent  ques- 
tioning, than  that  he  should  be  rigidly  exact  and 
careful  by  the  help  of  notes  or  books.  Swim- 
ming with  corks  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  swim- 
ming at  all  ;  and  so  the  reading  of  certain  in- 
quiries from  a  catechism  or  a  book  is  not,  in  fact, 
questioning  at  all,  but  an  indirect  and  very  in- 
efficient substitute  for  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  answers  which  questions  may , 
receive.  We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  ob- 
taining a  right  answer  from  one  child,  nor  eveu 
from  the  whole  class  collectively.  In  most  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  repeat  a  question  which  has 
been  answered,  to  some  other  child  who  may 
have  appeared  inattentive.  And  if  a  question  is 
first  given  .to  one  who  fails  to  answer  it,  and  then 
to  another  boy  or  girl  who  gives  the  right  an- 
swer, it  is  generally  a  good  plan  to  go  back  to 
the  first  cliild,  and  put  the  same  question  again, 
in  order  to  test  his  attention  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  class.  We  can  only  secure  a  hold  upon 
the  more  indolent  scholars  by  making  each  one 
feel  that  he  cannot  possibly  escape,  but  that  his 
own  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  sure  to 
be  challenged  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  Hence, 
all  questions  should  be  well  distributed  through- 
out   the    class,    and   no   one    child    should   be 
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allowed  to   avoid  the  frequent  appeals  of  his 
teacher. 

Wrong  answers  will  often  be  given,  yet  these 
should  never  make  us  angry,  but  should  be  re- 
served for  awhile,  and  shown  to  be  incorrect  by 
subsequent  examination.  Of  course,  if  random 
or  foolish  answers  are  offered,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  discipline  of  the  class  is  bad,  and  the  offense 
must  be  regarded  as  a.  breach- of  rule,  and  treated 
accordingly.  But  a  mistake  arising  from  igno- 
rance ought  never  to  be  treated  as  a  crime.  A 
teacher  may  meet  it  by  saying,  '*  Will  some  one 
tell  me  why  that  answer  is  a  wrong  one  ?'*  Or, 
if  the  answer  is  very  wide  of  the  mark,  by  say- 
ing, "  We  will  go  into  that  presently  ;*'  or, 
•  **  We  will  have  a  lesson  on  that  subject,  and  you 
will  then  see  why  the  answer  was  a  bad  one. '  * 
And,  in  the  very  numerous  cases  in  which  an  an- 
swer is  partly  wrong,  and  partly  right,  or  in  which 
an  answer,  though  right  in  substance,  is  wrong 
in  the  mere  language  or  form  of  expression,  it  is 
always  desirable  to  alter  the  language  of  your 
question,  to  propose  it  again  to  an  elder  child, 
to  add  a  subordinate  question  or  two  to  disentan- 
gle the  precise  truth,  and  then  at  last  the  question 
should  be  repeated  in  its  original  form,  and  an 
amended  answer  be  required.  But  all  this  im- 
plies patience  and  judgment ;  a  condescension  to 
the  weakness  and  obscurity  of  infant  minds  ;  a 
considerate,  forbearing  tone  ;  and  a  constant  de- 
sire to  sympathize  in  their  difficulties,  rather  by 
offering  a  friendly  help  in  escaping  from  them 
than  by  solving  them  at  once. 
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It  may  occasionally  happen  to  a  teacher  to  be 
much  vexed  and  puzzled  because  he  can  obtain 
no  answers  to  his  questions  at  all,  or  because  all 
the  answering  comes  from  one  or  two  prominent 
children.  In  such  cases  it  is  needless  to  find 
fault,  or  to  complain  and  scold  for  the  inatten- 
tion. It  is  far  better  to  look  into  ourselves,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  find  the  reason  there  for  our 
want  of  success.  Perhaps  we  have  allowed  the 
lesson  to  proceed  in  disorder,  and  nothing  is 
known,  simply  because  nothing  has  been  taught ; 
and  in  this  case  our  own  method  is  in  fault.  Or, 
perhaps,  we  have  been  asking  questions  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  children,  which  they 
are  positively  unable  to  answer,  and  which  we 
have  no  right  to  ask.  Or,  it  may  be  that  we  have 
put  our  questions  in  an  indistinct  or  unintelligible 
way.  Let  us  always,  in  case  of  failure,  suspect 
ourselves,  take  the  ignorance  of  the  children  as  a 
Cfnsure  upon  our  own  methods,  and  endeavor, 
with  God's  blessing,  to  turn  the  experience  of 
such  a  lesson  to  good  account,  by  rectifying  our 
plans,  simplifying  our  language,  or  studying 
more  accurately  the  nature  of,  the  beings  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal. 

Occasionally  it  will  be  found  advantiigeous  to 
vary^the  exercise  by  the  employment  of  mutual 
questions  ;  by  setting  the  children,  especially  of 
an  upper  class,  to  question  one  another  in  turn 
on  the  subject  of  t\ie  lesson.  They  will  be  very 
shy,  and  unwilling  to  do  this  at  first  ;  but  after 
a  little  practice  they  will  learn  to  like  it,  and  in 
the  act   of  framing  questions  their  own   intelli- 
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gence  will  be  greatly  strengthened.  Lord  Bacon 
said  **  a  wise  question  is  the  half  of  knowl- 
edge ;"  and  it  is  quite  true  that  it  takes  some 
knowledge  of  a  subject  to  enable  us  to  put  a 
good  question  upon  it ;  such  mutual  interroga- 
tion as  I  have  described  will  therefore  be,  in  a 
double  sense,  a  test  of  the  knowledge  and 
thoughtfulness  of  a  class. 

Every  encouragement  should  always  be  offered 
to  the  children  to  put  questions  to  their  teacher, 
and  to  give  free  expression  to  whatever  diflScul- 
ties  and  doubts  may  be  in  their  minds.  A  good 
teacher  will  never  think  such  questions  irksome 
or  out  of  place,  but  will  welcome  them,  and  all 
the  trouble  they  may  bring  with  them,  as  so 
many  proofs  that  the  minds  of  his  pupils  are  at 
work,  and  so  many,  hopeful  guarantees  of  future 
success. 

For,  indeed,  the  whole  sura  of  what  may  be 
said  about  questioning  is  comprised  in  this  :  It 
ought  to  set  the  learners  thinking,  to  promote 
activity  and  energy  on  their  parts,  and  to  arouse 
the  whole  mental  faculty  into  action,  instead  of 
blindly  cultivating  the  memory  at  the  expense  of 
the  higher  intellectual  powers.  That  is  the  best 
questioning  which  best  stimulates  action  on  the 
part  of  the  learner  ;  which  arives  him  a  habit  of 
thinking  and  inquiring  for  himself  ;  which  tends 
in  a  great  measure  to  render  him  independent  of 
his  teacher  ;  which  makes  him,  in  fact,  rather  a 
skilful  finder  than  a  patient  receiver  of  truth. 
All  our  questioning  should  aim  at  this  ;  and  the 
success  of  our  teaching  must  ever  be  measured, 
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not  by  the  amount  of  information  we  have  im- 
parted, but  by  the  degree  in  which  we  have 
strengthened  the  judgment  and  enlarged  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  pupils,  and  imparted  to  them  that 
searching  and  inquiring  spirit  which  is  a  far  surer 
basis  for  all  future  acquisitions  than  any  amount 
of  mere  information  whatever. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


In  attempting  to  present  a  subjective  treatment  of 
School  Discipline,  I  am  aware  that  I  under-    „ 

*  ,  Fomralating 

take  an  ambitions  task. — It  involves  in  my    a  pew 

*'      soienoe. 

case  the  necessity  of  laying  down  the  postu- 
lates of  a  new  science,  as  it  were,  and  erecting  thereon 
a  structure  symmetrical  in  form,  and  strong  in  the 
£tne8s  and  completeness  of  its  parts. 

As  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  previous  attempt 
to  formulate  the  elements  and  principles  of  what  I 
regard  as  the  science  of  School  Discipline,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  give  names  to  the  divisions  and  classifi- 
cations occurring  in  the  subject. 

Aiming  as  I  do  at  a  strictly  scientific  treatment, 
this  becomes  a  fundamental  necessity. 

We  have  no  record  of  a  science  springing  into  exist- 
ence full-fledged,  and  meeting  at  the  outstart  all  the 
necessities  of  its  career.  I  should  be  very  vain  indeed, 
did  I  expect  my  feeble  essay  to  be  an  exception  in  its 
experience  to  the  efforts  of  those  mighty  men  who  in 
the  past  almost  created  new  sciences,  but  failed  of 
completeness.  But  instead  of  feeling  assured  of  my 
foundation,  I  stand  in  awe  of  the  greatness  of  the 
subject  and  the  exacting  requirements  of  its  details. 

It  is  wrong  for  one  who  touches  the  plow  to  say  he 

expects  to  fail.     The  utmost  I  can  say  is  that  I  have 

tried  to  succeed. 

(6) 
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It  is  due  that  I  state  the  causes  which  have  prompted 
Deficient  dis-  ™^  ^^  ^^^  Undertaking.  Daring  the  past  ten 
oipUne.  years  I  have  seen  many  schools  in  different 

States  of  the  Union,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  condition.  I  have  found  much  bad 
work  done,  and  great  evils  entailed  upon  the  country 
in  consequence.  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  cause 
of  failures  which  have  become  so  widenspread  as  to 
be  truly  startling. 

I  am  led  to  attribute  the  cause  mainly  to  a  want  of 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject  of  School  Discipline. 

I  have  seen  many  loose  attempts  at  discipline  and 
have  heard  more  loose  talks  on  the  subject. 

In  this  state  of  things  I  see  no  progress,  but  rather 
a  great  waste  of  eflEort  which  might  be  utilized  to 
good  ends. 

I  have  concluded   that  a  science  of  discipline  i& 
needed  to  strenfi^then  the  teachers  in  the 

Needofsden-   n   ^  ^  ji..  -,  iii 

tiflo  treat-       neid,  and  to  be  m  its  turn  advanced  by  the 

ment.  '    ,  •^ 

new  wisdom  which  their  experience  may 
bring  to  light :  to  be  in  short,  the  standard  of  our  con- 
dition and  the  conservator  of  our  gains. 

It  seems  to  me  also  professionally  proper  that  the 
Importance  S^^^^  hody  of  American  teachers  should 
of  uniformity,  yj^j^i  a  commou  thought  and  be  actuated 

by  common  maxims.  It  is  unprofessional  to  have  as 
many  different  conceptions  of  discipline  as  there  are 
individuals. 

It  is  the  province  of  philosophy  to  teach  men  how* 
to  think.     Our  teachers  are  capable  of  thinking.     It 
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is  wrong  therefore  to  leave  tliem  and  their  schools  at 
the  mercy  of  mere  intuition,  or  of  directions  dogmatic- 
ally expressed  or  empirically  conceived. 

These  are  among  the  considerations  which  have  in- 
duced me  to  undertake  the  formulation  of  a  philoso- 
phy of  School  Discipline,  rather  by  way  of  suggestion 
than  instruction. 

It  is  a  plea  to  look  for  light,  and  get  together  on 
common  ground  if  we  can. 

NEED   OF   SUBJECTIVE   STUDY. 

Since  discipline  is  the  condition  of  success  in  schools, 
it  lies  at  the  root  of  instruction  and  is  of  suWective 
vital  importance.  If  we  stumble  in  our  ^^^' 
conceptions  of  discipline,  we  paralyze  in  that  measure 
all  subsequent  educational  work,  however  soundly  con- 
ceived. How  tlien  may  we  test  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  our  conceptions?  By  a  subjective  study  of 
the  thing.  What  is  a  subjective  study  ?  It  is  the 
logical  analysis  of  a  complex  idea,  making  clear  the 
relations  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 

School  Discipline  is  a  complex  idea.  It  may  be 
defined  to  be  that  power  of  control  which 
produces  and  sustains  order.  If  this  def- 
inition is  comprehensive  we  shall  find  within  it  all  the 
parts  we  seek.  If  we  fix  the  nature  of  order  and  the 
laws  of  that  power  of  control  which  produces  and 
sustains  it,  it  would  seem  that  our  task  is  done.  We 
have  proceeded  a  step  in  our  analj^sis  and  found  the 
first  division.     What  is  order?     It  is  fitness  of  condi- 
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tion  in  things.  As  applied  to  a  school  it  means  fitness 
of  condition  in  all  the  parties  comprehended  in  the 
idea  of  a  school.  The  parties  in  this  idea  maj  be  enn  m- 
erated  as  follows :  1st,  the  district  as  a  body  politic ; 
2d,  the  parents  and  guardians ;  3d,  the  children  ;  4th ^ 
the  teacher. 

TWELVE   CONDITIONS   OF   GOOD   OBDEB. 

The  school  is  in  perfect  order  when,  and  OTiZy  when, 
all  these  parties  are  in  order.  These  parties  are  in 
order  when  they  are  in  the  condition  most  favorable 
for  the  upbuilding  and  advancement  of  the  school. 
Let  us  examine  the  condition  of  order  for  each.  The 
The  district  district  may  bo  said  to  be  in  order,  1st, 
in  order.  when  it  is  able  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  school ;  2d,  when  it  is  willing  to  contribute 
freely  to  the  wants  of  the  school ;  and  3d,  when  it 
possesses  a  decorous  and  law-abiding  public  sen- 
timent. 

The  parents  are  in  order,  1st,  when  they  appreciate 
The  parents  ^^^  valuc  of  education  to  the  child;  2d, 
In  order.  whcii  they  are  wise  in  the  daily  manage- 
ment of  their  children's  time  with  a  view  to  school 
duties  and  relations ;  3d,  when  they  are  properly  af- 
fected toward  the  school,  and  thereby  sustain  its  man- 
agement. 

The  children  are  in  order,  1st,  when  their  hearts 
The  children  ^^®  buoyant  with  Unalloyed  happiness ;  2d, 
In  order.  when  they  have  learned  respect  for  their 
teacher  and  his  office ;  3d,  when  they  are  inspired 
with  an  interest  in  the  school  and  pride  in  its  success. 
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The  teacher  is  in  order,  Ist,  when  he  is  thoroughly 
master  of  himself :  that  is,  a  man  of  robust  The  teacher 
morality  and  discretion  ;  2d,  when  he  pos-  *'^^'^®^* 
cesses  the  clearest  mastery  of  the  subjects  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  teach ;  and  3d,  when  he  apprehends  cor- 
rectly all  the  relations  surrounding  and  centering  in 
him.  Possessed  of  this  last  condition  of  order,  he 
will  be  enabled  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  a  dis- 
ordered school,  to  locate  the  disease  and  to  apply  the 
remedies  proper  for  its  cure. 

We  have  here  intimated  ia  truth,  viz.:  that  disci- 
pline is  mainly  a  remedial  agency  depend-  Discipline 
€nt  for  success  on  a  knowledge  of  the  con-  '^"*®<***^- 
ditions  of  health  and  the  pathology  of  disease ;  that 
power  of  discipline  consists  in  bringing  each  and  all 
the  factors  up  to  their  proper  conditions  of  order. 
This  implies  a  previous  disturbance. 

For  the  purpose  of  examination  we  have  indicated 
three  grand  divisions  of  the  condition  of 
order  for  each  of  the  factors  in  a  school,    disturbing 

cause 

The  disturbing  cause  may  lie  in  only  one 
of  these  twelve  particulars,  and  yet  the  disturbance 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  school.  All  will 
be  conscious  of  the  disturbance  ;  but  it  requires  wis- 
dom and  skill  to  penetrate  to  the  cause  and  apply  the 
remedy.  Tliis  special  wisdom  and  skill  are  the  prod- 
uct of  the  first  and  third  divisions  of  the  teacher's 
condition  of  order.  Without  them  it  is  evident  that 
he  is  powerless  to  meet  the  case  at  this  point.  Unless 
he  is  enabled  to  creMe  a  tendency  toward?  health,  his 
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action  will  but  aggravate  the  difficulty  and  hasten  its 
destructive  progress. 

On  reaching  the  diseased  member  it  is  necessary  to 
go  much  farther  and  distinguish  how  far  its  disor- 
dered condition  is  the  result  of  natural  deformity,  how 
far  of  mere  neglect,  and  how  far  of  the  reaction  of 
injustice. 

THB  BEAOnON   OF  INJUSTICE. 

It  will  be  found  on  careful  examination  that  most 
An  Import-  ^^  ^^c  prevalent  disorders  in  School  Disci- 
antoiue.  pline  may  be  traced  to  the  last-mentioned 
cause,  and  that  nearly  all  the  injustice  may  be  traced 
directly  to  teachers  and  remotely  to  the  system  that 
employs  them.  If  so,  we  have  found  an  important 
clue  and  a  means  of  narrowing  the  argument.  This 
injustice  has  probably  been  far  from  intentional ;  but 
the  fruits  of  injustice  are  the  same,  whether  intended 
or  not. 

If  our  propositions  are  true,  we  see  that  justice  is 
an  important  element  in  School  Discipline,  and  that 
the  teacher  ought  to  be  qualified  to  perform  judicial 
functions. 

To  remedy  existing  evils  and  to  avoid  the  recur- 
rence of  future  evils,  the  teacher  should  be  incapable 
of  injustice,  and  he  will  be  so  incapable  if  he  is  in  the 
condition  of  order  mentioned  above. 

We  may  examine  school  justice  under  the  3d  divis- 
ion of  the  teacher's  condition  of  order.  Injustice  is 
a  violation  of  personal  rights  and  is  a  specific  form  of 
wrong.     Sights  are  given  by  the  Creator,  and  are 
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justly  alienable  only  by  voluntary  choice,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  crime,  or  of  the  necessities  of  society. 

We  have  named  the  persons  immediately  concerned 
in  a  school ;   we  shall  now  endeavor  to  exhibit  some 
of  their  rights.     The  district  has  a  ri^ht,  Ist,  to  the 
careful  preservation  of  the  property  it  pur-   Rights  of 
chases ;  2d,  to  the  comfort  of  an  improved    *^e  district. 
sentiment  resulting  from  a  well-ordered  school ;  and 
3d,  to  the  enhanced  value  of  property  resulting  from 
the  same  cause.     The  parents  have  a  right.    Rights  of 
Ist,  to  feel  that  their  children  are  managed    *^«  pa*"®*^**- 
with  thoughtful  kindness  and  car5  with  reference  to 
their  physical,  moral  and   mental  well-being ;  2d,  to 
the  gratification  of  beholding  the  developed  powers 
and  possibilities  of  their  children  ;  and  3d,  to  the  as- 
surance that  their  children  are  prepared  for  correct 
and  successful  lives.     The  children  have  a    Rights  of  the 
right,  Ist,  to  find  their  parent's  affection  in    ^^^^^^ren. 
the  teacher's  chair,  inspiring  their  faith,  hope,  and  per- 
severance ;  2d,  they  have  a  right  to  sound  instruction 
and  correct  example ;  3d,  they  have  a  right  to  that  per- 
fect and  strong  maturity  that  comes  of  correct  train- 
ing.    The  teacher's  contract  gives  him  no    Rights  of 
moral  right ;  he  only  acquires  rights  as  he    '®^^®«»- 
gets  himself  into  his  proper  condition  ;  lie  then  has  a 
right,  1st,  to  his  pay  ;  2d,  to  the  obedience  and  respect 
of  the  children  ;  and  3d,  to  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  parents  and  the  community.     A  violation 
of  any  of  these  rights  works  injustice. 
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Let  us  observe  how  this  injustice  affects  the  condi- 

injustice  to  ^^^°  ^^  *'^®  Order.  Let,  for  instance,  the 
the  district,  property  be  continually  damaged  and  de- 
43troyed.  This  is  an  injustice,  and  will  affect  the 
ivillingness  of  the  district  to  make  even  suitable  provis- 
ions for  carrying  on  the  school, — one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  order.  Ill-conditioned  school-houses  are  not 
necessarily  evidences  of  inherent  penuriousness  in  the 
•community.  To  this  add  violations  of  other  riglits  of 
the  community,  viz.:  of  improved  public  sentiment 
^nd  enhanced  value  of  property,  and  we  cannot  won- 
der at  a  low  condition  of  willingness  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  the  school. 

Again,  let  the  children  be  wronged  by  harsh  and 

Injustice  to  Unkind  treatment:  in  this  case  neither 
thechudren.    ^^^^   ^^j,   ^j^^j^.  parents  wiU  be  properly 

affected  towards  teachers  as  a  class.  A^ain,  let  a  school 
l^e  badly  disciplined  for  years,  and  it  will  produce  a 
^rop  of  rowdies,  an  evident  lowering  of  the  law-abid- 
ing sentiment  of  the  community.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  shown  that  for  every  specific  injustice  there 
is  a  corresponding  disturbance  in  the  conditions  of 
order. 

THE   RESTORATION   OF   GOOD   ORDER. 

The  teacher  who  is  determined  to  be  just  will 
•eventually  have  a  well-disciplined  school,  though  it 
may  take  time  to  restore  the  demoralized  conditions 
4;o  their  proper  tone. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  teacher  then  consist  in 
vhat  disci-  clcarly  defining  the  rights  of  all  the  parties 
►line  Is.  at  interest,  and  securing  those  rights  to  their 
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possessors  in  their  fullest  exercise.  This  is  discipline.. 
This  is  government  in  a  school,  and  it  is  government? 
in  a  State. 

We^find  it  a  business  requiring  the  most  matured 
powers,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  see  the 
folly  of  the  custom  prevailing  all  over  the   should  be 

.  i?     1      .  1  'ij  •        i_  mature. 

nation  of  placing  mere  children  m  charge 
of  schools. 

In  this  theory  of  discipline  we  are  searching  for- 
underlying  truths,  and  should  not  shrink  from  any  of 
the  consequences  of  our  premises. 

We  may  return  over  our  ground  again  and  see  what 
is  implied  in  the  positions  taken.     Whatgno^ie^ge  ^f- 
do  we  mean  in  saying  that  the   teacher  p^^®*"^^*^* 
should  be  thoroughly  master  of  himself  ?     We  mean 
that  he  should  have  all  the  faculties  and  powers  under- 
full  control.     This  implies  a  knowledge  of  those  facul- 
ties and  their  respective  provinces  in  the  economy  of 
his  being.     This  control  implies  not  only  the  restrain- 
ing from  excess,  but  also  the  enforcing  of  exercise- 
within  their  province. 

This  seems  severe,  but  it  is  true,  and  gives  the  only 
meaning  of  the  ancient  admonition  :  '^  Know  thyself.'^ 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  teacher  should' 
possess  the  clearest  mastery  of  the  subjects  ^^j^^j^^^^.. 
he  is  presumed  to  teach?  We  mean  that^^*"^®^*** 
he  must  be  a  student,  keeping  his  matter  alive  by- 
fresh  investigations,  and  by  constantly  enlarging  his^ 
mental  vision.  If  he  is  intellectually  lazy  or  destitute 
of  studious  tastes,  his  matter  will  dry  up,  and  he  wilk 
feed  the  children  on  husks. 
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A  mere  cramming  of  innutritious  and  indigestible 
things  mast  disturb  their  conditions  of  order  and 
detract  largely  from  the  power  of  control.  The  vic- 
tims of  injustice  cannot  be  in  order.  There  may  be  an 
unnatural  and  forced  appearance  of  order  under  the 
mere  operation  of  physical  fear.  But  physical  fear  is 
foreign  to  a  correct  discipline  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

Its  use  as  a  motive  is  justifiable  only  in  case  of  a 
thoroughly  preverted  moral  nature. 

The  power. of  control  is  seen  therefore  to  be  alto- 
<jontroi  a  gcthcr  a  moral  power.  We  get  the  highest 
moral  power,  ^j^j^^-j.^]  ^y^^  others  by  teaching  them  both 

by  precept  and  example  to  control  themselves.  Nature 
is  in  order.  So  is  human  nature  until  it  is  perverted 
by  unnatural  disturbances. 

Discipline,  then,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  its 
highest  eflSciency  must  have  for  its  object  the  preven- 
tion of  perversions  and  the  restoration  to  sound  health 
of  perverted  parts. 

"We  are  brought  again  to  the  teacher's  third  condi- 

<nearappre-  *^^^  ^^  Order,  viz.:  the  clear  apprehension 
pension.  ^f  g^jj  |.j^g  relations  surrounding  and  center- 
ing in  him 

The  clear  apprehension  of  these  relations  implies  a 
knowledge  of  very  many  facts  and  their  sequences. 

Without  clear  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  their 
laws  he  cannot  adjust  the  activities  of  his  field  to  har- 
monious movement. 
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Nature  does  not  pardon  ignorance :  she  strikes  back 
at  the  bungler  with  telling  force  and  brings  confusion 
to  all  his  calculations.  But  she  is  the  faithful  slave 
of  the  wise,  bearing  their  burdens  and  redeeming  their 
predictions. 

Bights  and  duties  are  generally  correlative  terms. 
Duty  then  would  seem  to  be  the  central  and 
fundaniental  element  of  discipline ;  and  the   duties  corre- 

Iftted. 

first  and  most  vital  duty  in  the  case  would 
be  to  get  wisdom,  get  understanding. 

A  sense  of  duty  is  good,  but  when  it  is  supplemented 
with  knowledge  of  duty  it  is  irresistible. 

Here  we  have  a  complete  synthesis  of  the  teacher's 
three  conditions  of  order,  if  we  may  so  term  them. 
Knowledge  of  duty  teaches  him  Tww  to  act ;  sense  of 
duty  enforces  the  action. 

What  dignity  and  grandeur  must  surround  the  man 
who  is  the  exponent  of  correct  discipline!  What 
dignity  he  must  impart  to  his  calling !  What  a  power- 
ful force  for  good  he  must  introduce  into  society  1 

He  cannot  fail  to  be  brought  near  to  that  Source  of 
all  wisdom,  love  and  beneficence,  and  to  have  his 
labors  sanctioned  and  sanctified  by  the  great  Master 
who  has  given  His  laws  to  the  universe. 

He  becomes  the  instrument  of  a  Higher  Power  who 
has  ordered  all  things  well ;  his  purpose  is  to  know 
the  will  of  his  Superior,  and  to  do  that  will,  cowper's 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Creator  ^"^  *^*'®''- 
within  his  sphere  he  becomes  God  like  and  a  blessing. 
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Cowper  saw  him  (in  his  mind's  eye),  and  pays  this^ 

tribute  to  his  departed  worth : — 

In  college  halls  in  ancient  days 

There  dwelt  a  sage  called  Discipline. — 

His  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 

Played  on  his  lips;  and  in  his  speech  was  heard 

Paternal  sweetness,  dignity  and  love. 

The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 

"Was  to  encourage  goodness. — Learning  grew 

Beneath  his  care,  }i  thriving  plant, 

The  mind  was  well  informed,  the  passions  held 

Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice. — 

If  e'er  it  chanced,  as  chance  it  must, 

That  one  among  so  many  overleaped 

The  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 

Grew  stem  and  darted  a  rebuke: 

His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 

Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe. 

As  left  him  not  till  penitence  had  won 

Lost  favor  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. — 

But  discipline  at  length, 
Overlooked  and  unemployed,  grew  sick  and  died. — 
Then  study  languished,  emulation  slept, 
And  virtue  fled. — The  school  became  a  scene 
Of  solemn  farce,  where  ignorance  on  stilts, 
His  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own. 
With  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. — 

What  was  learned. 
If  aught  was  learned  in  childhood,  is  forgot, 
And  such  expense  as  pinches  parents  blue 
And  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  love, 
Is  squandered  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports. 
And  vicious  pleasures. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  has  been  to  fix  the  nature 
of  discipline  in  its  essence.    It  would  be  foreign  to 
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that  purpose  to  proceed  with  the  application  of  it  to 
particular  cases. 

Its  application  will  pertain  to  Practical  School  Ethics, 
a  system  of  formulating  particular  rules  founded  on 
these  general  principles.  Our  purpose  is  fulfilled  if 
we  have  indicated  a  sound  underlying  philosophy  in 
the  light  of  which  the  solution  of  particular  problems 
may  be  pursued. 

There- can  be  no  correct  practice  that  is  not  allied  to 
sound  theory,  and  the  outgrowth  to  it. 

A  rule  of  practice  not  resting  on  the  connected  linka 
of  relations  from  the  first  principles  of  things  or  axioms 
of  knowledge  is  worthless.  An  attempt  to  form  such 
rules  is  simply  empiricism  and  bungling. 

Nothing  could  be  more  valuable  to  our  schools, 
more  powerful  to  eradicate  existing  evils,  than  the  in- 
culcation  of  sound.  Practical  School  Ethics.  We 
shall  doubtless  have  such  a  system  blossoming  out  of 
the  experience  of  teachers  who  encounter  their  work 
in  the  proper  condition. 
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Definition. 

Definition. 

Parties  in  a 
School. 


Conditions  of 
Order. 


Deduction. 
Deduction. 
Deduction. 


Oauses  of  Dis- 
order. 

Definition. 


Discipline  (government).    That  power  of  con- 
trol which  produces  and  sustains  order. 

Order.    Fitness  of  condition  of  things. 

1.  District. 


2.  Parents. 
8.  Children. 
4.  Teacher. 


1.  District. 


'1.  Ability  to  support. 
2.  Willingness. 
8.  Healthy  public  senti- 
ment. 


2.  Parents. 


I.    •I2.' 
(8. 

r.     -1 2! 
(3. 


'1.  Appreciation  of  knowl- 
edge. 

2.  Wisdom  in  family  man- 
agement. 

3.  Proper  affection  towards 
school. 

Happiness. 
8.  Children.    •{  2.  Respect  for  superiors. 

Interest  in  school. 

Self-mastery. 
4.  Teacher.     •{  2.  Sound  scholarship. 

Correct  apprehension. 

The  power  of  discipline  is  a  moral  power. 

Discipline  is  a  remedial  system. 

Moral  order  is  the  undisturbed  exercise  of 
rights  and  the  complete  discharge  of  duties 
— the  reign  of  justice. 

1.  Natural  deformity. 

2.  Neglect. 
8.  Reaction  of  injustice. 

Injustice,    Violation  of  personal  rights. 
(18) 
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'1.  Parents.     ■> 


Personal 
Rights. 


2.  District. 


8.  Children. 


4.  Teacher 
(conditional-  - 


U.  Teacher's  kindness  and 

care. 
2,  To  enjoy  the  development 

of  the  children. 
8.  To  be  assured  of  their 

children's  success. 

'1.  Preservation  of  proper- 
ty. 

2.  Improved  public  senti- 
ment. 

8.  Enhanced  value  of  prop- 
erty. 

1.  Parental   kindness    and 

care. 
^  2.  Sound    instruction    and 

correct  example. 
[8.  Maturity. 

1.  Pay. 

2.  Repect,  obedience,  and 
filial  love. 

8.  Confidence  and  co-oper- 
ation. 


DlEDXTCTION. 


Rights  and  duties  are  correlates. 


Duties  f  involved  in  (  ^'  Recognition  of  the  possession, 
a  v^ted  ri Jht      1  2-  Gratitude  to  the  giver, 
a  vesica  rigni.      ^  g    Submission  to  benevolent  superiority. 


Deduction. 


Deduction. 


Postulate. 


Deduction. 


Postulate. 


The  production  of  order  is  the  education  of 
conscience. 

The  education  of  the  conscience  involves 
employment  of  mediate  forces.  A  mediate 
force  is  a  special  restraint  upon  a  diseased 
will,  and  is  discontinued  as  conscience  as- 
sumes control  of  the  will. 

Retribution  is  the  inseparable  consequent  of 
violated  law. 

The  education  of  conscience  involves  experi- 
ence of  retribution :  hence  discipline  employs 
suffering  as  a  mediate  force. 

Retribution  is  the  complement  of  aspiration; 
it  is  the  compulsion  of  nature  to  right  living 
— that  is.  to  the  diligent  exercise  of  the  vari- 
ous human  facilities. 
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Deduction. 

Causes  of 
Insubordina- 
tion. 

Deduction. 


Subordination  to  justly  constituted  authorities 
is  a  natural  state  of  man. 


1 


1.  Conflict  of  authority, 

2.  Abuse     " 
8.  Abdiction  of 


(( 


(< 


Selfishness  is  subversive  of  discipline;  intui- 
tion is  inadequate  to  its  delicate  decisions;: 
actual  knowledge  of  natural  law  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  administration  of  discipline^ 
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Biographies  of  Noted  Educators. 

^  ^  i.    Bestalozzi:  hit  Aim  and  Work.    By  Baron  Dis  Guimps.    Translated  by 
Hargaret  Cuthbertson  Crombie.    Cloth,  ISmo,  pp.  336,  $1.50. 

**  A  teacher  knowing  nothing  of  Pestalozzi  would  be  like  the  lawyer  that 
lias  never  heard  of  Blackstone.  We  commend  this  book  strongly  as  specially 
adapted  to  younger  students  of  pedagogy."— (?Am>  Ed'l  Monthly,  June,  1889. 

**  To  those  who  seek  to  know  how  one  of  the  world's  greatest  reformers 
planned  and  executed  his  work,  how  this  and  that  grand  principle  was 
wrought  out,  how  truth  was  dissociated  from  error,  this  volume  will  be  a 
delightful  treasure.  And  there  are  many  such  who  are  not  content  to  know 
the  name  and  nothing  more,  but  seek  to  understand  the  man  and  the  motive. 
To  such  this  book  is  indispensable."— J?(iuca^u>na/  Courcmtt  July,  1889. 

9.  Autobiography  of  FrUdrich  Froebel.  Translated  and  annotated  by 
ExiLiE  MiCHAELra  and  H.  Keatlet  Moobe.    Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  183,  $1.50. 

*'  He  writes  so  simply  and  confidentially  that  no  one  can  fail  to  under- 
stand everything  in  this  new  translation.  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
American  youth  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  read  this  book  for  themselves. 
Instead  of  leaving  it  entirely  to  professional  teachers."— iVeti;  York  Herald^ 
Aug.  4,  1889. 

S.  A  Memoir  of  Roger  Aseham.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Jaues  S.  Carlisle.    Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  200,  $1.00. 

This  volume,  formerly  published  in  the  *'  Garnet  Series  "  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Library  has  been  recently  transferred  to  the  School  Bulletin  Publi- 
cations. 

U.  John  Amos  Com^nius,  Bishop  of  the  Moravians  ;  his  Life  and  Edvca- 
tional  Works.    Cloth,  18rao,  pp.  229,  $1.00. 

Our  recent  republication  of  his  famous  Orlds  Plctus  has  added  interest 
to  the  life  of  the  famous  reformer. 

5.  Essays  on  Educational  Befonners.  By  R.  H.  Quick.  Cloth,  16mo, 
pp.  331,  $1.50. 

Much  the  best  edition  of  this  famous  work,  which  its  vivacious  style 
make^  the  most  interesting  of  educational  histories. 

6.  Pedagogical  Biography.  A  series  of  reprints  from  Quick's  "  Educa- 
tional Reformers,"  giving  the  most  important  sketches  separately,  in  pam- 
phlet form,  at  a  uniform  price  of  10  cts.  each.  There  are  7  numbers,  as  follows: 

I.  nrhe  Jesuits,  Ascham,  Montaigne,  Ratich,  Milton. 

n.  John  Amos  Comenius.  III.    John  Locke. 

TV.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  V.    John  Bemhard  Basedow. 

YI.  Joseph  Jacotot.  VII.    John  Henry  PestalozzL 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
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The  Orbis  Pictus  of  Comenius. 

This  beantif  al  Tolmne,  (Cloth, 
8vo,  large  paper,  top-edge  gilt, 
others  nncat,  pp.  197,  $8.00)  is  a 
reprint  of  the  English  edition  of 
1727,  Imt  with  reproduction  qf  the 
151  copper-cut  iUtutratUms  of  the 
original  edition  of  1658.  A  copy 
of  the  rare  original  commands  ^ 
a  hundred  dollars,  and  this  re- 
print must  be  considered  the] 
most  important  contribution  to 
pedagogical  literature  yet  made. 
It  was  not  only  the  first  book 
of  object  lessons,  but  the  first 
text-book  in  general  use,  and  in- 
deed, as  the  EncydopoBdia  Bri- 
tannica  states,  "the  first  chil- 
dren's picture-book." 

^  BXTRACTS  FROM  CRITICISMS. 

The  book  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and  in  every  way  superior  to 
most  of  the  f ac  similes  we  have  so  far  been  presented  with.— J^.  Y.  Worlds 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  has  placed  lovers  of  quaint  old  books  mt- 
der  obligation  to  him.— ir.  71  Sun. 

We  welcome  this  resurrection  of  the  Or^  Flctut  Sentualum  Fletus^ 
which  has  lain  too  long  in  suspended  aminatlon.  This  master-piece  of  Com- 
enius, the  prince  of  European  educators  in  the  17th  century,  was  the- 
greatest  boon  ever  conferred  on  the  little  ones  in  primary  schools.— ifalion. 

Comenius's  latest  editor  and  publisher  has  therefore  given  us  both  a. 
curiosity  and  a  wholesome  bit  of  ancient  instruction  in  his  handsome  re- 
print of  this  pioneer  work.— CH^ic. 

The  old  wood  illustrations  are  reproduced  with  absolute  fidelity  by  a 
photographic  process,  and  as  the  text  follows  closely  letter  by  letter  the  old 
text,  the  book  is  substantially  a  copy  of  the  rare  original— Xi^^rary  World. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  an  educational  work  which  would  exer- 
cise a  stronger  fascination  upon  the  minds  of  the  young.— Xm.  Book-fnaker. 

The  reproduction  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  work  and  makes  a  most 
interesting  volume  for  reference,  especially  as  an  illustration  of  the  customs^ 
manners,  beliefs,  and  arts  of  the  17th  centary.— Independent. 

Every  educational  library  must  have  a  copy  of  the  book,  if  it  wishes  to 
lay  any  claim  whatever  to  completeness,  and  as  the  edition  is  limited,  orders, 
should  be  sent  early.  We  say  right  here  that  twenty-five  dollars  will  not 
take  our  copy  unless  we  are  sure  we  can  replace  it.— EdttcaOonal  Ckmrant. 

€.  W.  BABDEEIN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N^  1^^ ' 
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Books  for  Young  Teachers. 

.  >^  I.  Common  Schcol  Law  for  Common  School  Teacihon,  A  digest  of  the 
nroTMoiw  of  statute  and  oommon  law  as  to  the  relatloiiB  of  the  Teacher  to 
the  Papil,  the  Parent,  and  the  District.  With  600  referenodi  to  legal  decis- 
ions in  28  different  States.  14th  edition,  wholly  re-wrltten,  with  references 
to  the  Code  of  1888.    By  C.  W.  Babdxbn.    16mo,  cloth,  pp.  120.    Price  76  cts. 

The  reason  why  the  teacher  should  make  this  his  first  purchase  is  that 
iiithout  a  knowledge  of  his  duties  and  his  rights  under  the  law  ho  may  fail 
either  in  securing  a  school,  in  managing  it,  or  In  drawing  the  pay  for  his  ser- 
Tlces.  The  statute  provisions  are  remarkably  simple  and  uniform.  The  de- 
elsions  of  the  Courts,  except  upon  two  points,  here  fully  discussed,  follow 
oertain  defined  precedents.  An  hour  to  each  of  the  eleven  chaiyters  of  this 
little  book  will  make  the  teacher  master  of  any  legal  difficulties  that  may 
mrise.  while  ignorance  of  it  puts  him  at  the  mercy  of  a  rebellions  pupils  an 
ftTanting  parent,  or  a  dishonest  trustee. 

'  f .  Hand-Book  for  Young  Teaeher$,  By  H.  B.  Buckbax,  late  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Buffalo.    Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  152.    Price  76  cts. 

It  anticipates  all  Kke  difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered,  and  gives  the 
beginner  the  counsel  of  an  older  friend. 

5.  Tke  School  Boom  Otdde,  embodying  the  instruction  given  by  the  author 
at  Teachers*  Institutes  in  New  York  and  other  States,and  especially  in- 
tended to  asdst  Public  School  Teachers  in  the  Practical  work  of  the  School- 
Boom.  By  E.  V.  DsGraft.  Thirteenth  edition^  with  many  additions  and 
oorrections.    16mo,  cloth,  pp.  898.    Price  $1.60. 

As  distinguished  from  others  of  the  modem  standards,  this  is  a  book  of 
Methods  instead  of  Uieories.  It  tells  the  teacher  Just  what  to  do  and  how  to 
dolt;  and  it  has  proved  more  practically  helpful  in  the  school-room  than 
any  other  book  ever  issued.  ^ 

L  A  Quiz-Booh  on  the  Theory  and  Praetioe  of  TtaeMna.  By  A.'  P. 
SouTHwicK,  author  of  the  "Dime  Question  Books.**  12mo,  pp.  220.  Prioe  $1.00l. 

This  is  one  of  the  six  books  recommended  by  the  State  Department  for 
study  inpreparation  for  State  Certificates.  The  others  are  Hoose*s  Methods 
(Jl.OO),  Hughes's  Mistakes  (50  cts.).  Fitch's  Lectures  ($1.00),  Page's  Theoru  and 
Praetioe  ($1.25),  and  Swett's  Methods  ($1.25).  We  will  send  the  six  post-paid 
for  $6.00. 

'    5.   Mistakes  in  Teaching,   By  Jaxxs  L.  Huohxs.   American  edition,  with 
contents  and  index.    Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  186.   I^ce  60  cts. 

More  than  16,000  have  been  nised  In  the  county  institutes  of  Iowa,  and 
elsewhere  superintendents  often  choose  this  book  for  their  less  thoughtful 
tubers,  assured  that  its  pungent  style  and  chatty  treatment  will  arrest 
attention  and  produce  good  results. 

6  How  to  Secure  and  Betain  Attention,  By  Jaioes  L.  Hucmn.  18mo, 
oloth,  pp.  97.   Price  60  cts. 

This  touches  attractively  and  helpfully  upon  the  first  serious  difficulty 
fbe  teacher  encounters.   No  young  teacher  should  neglect  these  hints. 

7.  IHmiarjf  Helps.  A  Kindergarten  Manual  for  Public  School  Teachers. 
By  W.  N.  Hailmahh.  8vo.  boards,  pp.  68,  with  15  full-page  plates.  Price  75  cts. 

In  these  days,  no  primary  teacher  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  "  The  New 
Bducation,**  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  volume  that  makes  kindergarten 
prindpleB  practically  available  in  public  schools. 

8.  JHms  Question  Book,  No.  4,  Theory  and  PraeOes  qf  Teaehkiff,  lAmo, 
paper,  pp.  4SK   Price  10  cts.   By  A.  P.  Southwicx. 

A  capital  preparation  for  examination. 

C  W.  BABDEBN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  K.  T« 
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Official  Question  Books. 

1.  The  New  York  State  Examination.  Questions  from  the  beirinninfr  to 
the  present  date.    Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  274,  50  cts. 

These  annual  examinations,  only  by  which  can  State  Certificates  be  ob- 
tained In  New  York,  have  a  reputation  all  over  the  country  for  exeellence 
and  comprehensiveness.    The  subjects  are  as  follows : 

Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Physics,  Geography, 

Book-Keeping,  Composition,  Chemistry,  Civil  Government, 

Algebra,  Khetoric,  Geology,  Astronomy, 

Geometry,  Literature,  Botany,  Methods, 

Drawing,  History,  ZoOlogv,  School  Economy, 

Penmanship,  Latin,  Physiology,  School  Law. 

No  answers  are  published,  except  in  the  following  special  volume. 

t.  Dime  Question  Book  on  Book-Keeping^  containing  all  the  questions  in 
that  subject  given  at  the  first  15  New  York  Examinations  for  State  Certifi- 
cates,  with  full  Answers,  Solutions^  and  Forms.    Paper,  16mo,  pp.  31, 10  cts. 

S.  The  Uni/ojTn  Examination  Questions.  By  voluntary  adoption  of  the 
113  School-Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York,  certificates  are  now 
given  only  on  examinations  held  under  these  questions,  which  are  issued 
sealed  from  the  State  Department.  All  these  Questions  from  the  beginning  to 
March  14th,  1^0,  are  now  published  as  follows,  and  we  commend  them  as 
worth  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to  conduct  or  undergo  examinations. 


I.  Arithmetic, 

817  Questions, 

ni.  Geography, 

709 

V.  Grammar, 

633 

VII.  U.  S.  History, 

429 

IX.  civil  government. 

855 

XI.  Physiology, 

846          " 

10  cts. 

n. 

Key,  10  cts. 

*t 

IV. 

»t 

VL 

it 

vin. 

it 

X. 

it 

XII. 

A.    T/ie  Civil  Service  Question  Book.    Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  282,  $1.50. 

42.000  places  ai*e  now  filled  exclusively  by  appointments  dependent  on 
examinations.  No  favoritism  is  possible.  Voir  do  not  need  tlie  influence  of 
Congressman  or  of  politician.  Vou  have  only  to  learn  when  the  next  ex- 
amination is  held,  apply  for  the  necessaiy  papers,  present  yoai-sclf,  and 
answer  the  questions  asked.  The  appointments  are  made  from  those  who 
stand  highest,  and  ai*e  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  All  the  particu- 
lars as  to  these  examinations,  the  places  and  dates  where  held,  and  how  to 
apply,  are  here  given  with  943  specimen  questions  in  AHthmetic,  575  specimen 
questions  in  Geography,  400  specimen  questions  in  English  Syntax.  100  each 
in  American  History  and  Civ'u  Government,  with  full  treatises  on  Book-Keep- 
ing  and  on  Letter-Writing.  To  prepare  for  competition  for  places  at  SI. 000 
and  higher  these  subjects  and  th£se  only  are  required.  Any  one  who  can 
answer  the  questions  here  given,  to  all  qf  which  full  and  conqdete  answers  are 
added,  is  ready  to  enter  the  next  examination. 

Hon  John  B.  Riley,  Chief  Examiner,  State  of  New  York,  July  10, 1R88, 
says :  "  I  am  pleased  with  your  Civil  Ser\ice  Question  Book.  It  will  not  only 
be  of  service  to  those  intending  to  try  tiie  Civil  Service  examinations,  but 
teachers  or  others  who  are  obliged  to  prepare  questions  for  examinatioiv  in 
the  common  English  biunches  will  find  it  a  great  convenience." 

The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education  says,  Aug.  23, 1888 :  "It  is  rarely  that  any 
book  can  be  found  with  so  many  valuable  and  so  few  unimportant  questions." 

5.  SOOO  Grammar  Questions,  with  Answers.  By  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M.. 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City,  and  now  editor  of 
Brown's  Grammars.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  220.  Price.  $1.00.  It  Is  a  great  thing 
for  teachers  to  be  sure  they  are  right,  especially  on  some  of  the  puzzling 
questions.  As  an  authority  Mr.  Kiddle  is  second  to  no  man  living,  and  these 
answers  prepared  by  him  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  correct. 

C.  W.  BABDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  Eegents'  Questions. 

1.  TkB  Regents^  QueatUms  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar  and  Spell- 
inir  from  the  first  examination  in  1866  to  June  18^.  (No  gtteations  qf  later  date 
wul  be  printed.)  Beincr  the  11,000  Questions  forthe  preliminary  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  tJniyersity  of  the  Stato  of  Nc^/'  York,  prepared  by  the 
Refcents  of  the  University,  and  participated  in  simultrjieously  by  more  than 
250  academies,  forming  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars.    Compiete  witri  Key,    Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  473.    $2.00. 

f  .    Complete,   The  same  as  above  but  without  answers.   Pp.  840.    $1.00. 

In  the  subjects  named,  no  other  Question  Book  can  compare  with  this 
either  in  completeness,  in  excellence,  or  in  popularity.  By  Lefirislative  En- 
actment no  lawyer  can  be  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  State  of  New  York 
iKdtiiout  passing  a  Begents'  Examination  in  these  subjects. 

5.    SgparcUely.   The  same,  each  subject  by  itself,  all  Manilla,  16mo. 

Arithmetic^  1293  Questions,  pp.  03,  25  cts.  Geography^  1087  Questions,  pp. 
70, 25  cts.  Qramnuxr^  2976  Questions,  pp.  100,  25  cts.  Spellingy  4800  Words, 
pp.  61,  25  cts.    Keys  to  Arithmetic^  Geography^  and  Orammar^  each  25  cts. 

h.  The  Dime  Question  Books,  with  full  answers,  notes,  queries,  etc  Paper, 
pp.  about  40.   By  A.  P.  Southwick.    Each  10  cts. 

Elementary  Series.  Advanoed  Series* 

8.  Physiology.  1.  Physics. 

4.  Theory  and  Practice.  2.  General  Literature, 

6.  U.  S.  History  and  Civil  Gov't.  5.  General  History. 

10.  Algebra.  7.  Astronomy. 

18.  American  Literature.  &  Mythology. 

14.  Grammar.  9.  Rhetoric. 

15.  Orthography  and  Etymology.  11.  Botany, 
la  Arithmetic.  12.  ZoOlogy. 

19.  Physical  and  Political  Geog.  16.  Chemistry. 
ao.  Reading  and  Punctuation.  17.  Geology. 

These  10  in  one  book.   Cloth,  $1.00,         These  10  in  one  book.    Cloth,  $1.00, 

Extra  Volumes,  21.  Temperance  Physiology,  22.  Book-Eeeping,  23.  Let- 
ter-Writing, each  10  cts. 

The  immense  sale  of  the  Regents*  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  and  Spelling  has  led  to  frequent  inquiry  for  the  questions  in  the 
Advanced  Examinations.  As  it  is  not  permitted  to  reprint  these,  we  have  had 
prepared  this  series,  by  which  the  teacher  need  purchase  books  only  on  the 
subjects  upon  which  special  help  is  needed.  Frequently  a  $1.60  book  is 
bought  for  the  sake  of  a  few  questions  in  a  single  study.  Here,  the  studies 
may  be  taken  up  one  at  a  time,  a  special  advantage  in  New  York,  since  apj^U 
cants  for  State  Certificates  may  now  present  themselves  for  examination  in  only 
part  of  the  streets,  and  receive  partial  Certificates  to  be  exchanged  for  full  Cer- 
tificates when  all  the  branches  have  been  passed.  The  same  plan  is  very  gener- 
allv  pursued  by  county  superintendents  and  commissioners  who  are  encour- 
aging their  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for  higher  certificates. 

5.  Quizzism.  Quirks  and  Quibbles  from  Queer  Quarters.  BeingaM^lance 
of  questions  in  Literature,  Science,  History,  Biography,  Mythology,  Philolo- 
gy, Geography,  etc.  By  A.  P.  Southwick.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  55.  25  cts. 
The  same  with  Key,  $1.00. 

A  stimulus  for  home  study,  and  invaluable  for  school  or  teachers* 
ji^therings. 

6.  A  Quiz-Book  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  By  A.  P. 
Southwick.    Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  220.    Price  $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  six  books  recommended  by  the  State  Dei)artment  for 
study  in  preparation  for  State  Certificates. 

C.  W.  BABD££N,  PubUsher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Arithmetic  by  the  Grubd  Method. 

1,  First  SUps  amonff  Figurea,  A  drill  book  in  the  Fundamental  Rules 
of  Arithmetic.  By  Levi  N.  Beebe.  Cloth,  ICmo,  8  editions.  PupUs*  Edir 
Uon^  pp.  140, 46  ots.  Oral  Edition^  vp*  tSSi,  50  cts.  Teachers'  Edition,  includ- 
ing all  in  both  the  others,  with  additional  parallel  matter.  Index,  and  Key, 
pp.  8^  $1.00. 

These  books  give  the  only  practical  exposition  of  the  Grvbe  Method,  now 
generally  admitted  to  produce  the  best  results  with  beginners.  It  has  been 
used  ten  years  in  the  primary  schools  of  such  cities  as  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
Auburn,  N.  T.,  and  for  many  years  every  student  in  the  Albany  State  Normal 
School  has  been  directed  to  purchase  a  copy  to  take  with  him  for  his  subse- 
quent use  in  teaching. 

From  a  multitude  of  testimonials  we  copy  the  following : 

"  We  are  still  successfully  using  Beebe's  First  Steps.  It  has  many  admi- 
rable qualities."— 5tfp7  N.  L.  Bishop,  Nonvich,  Cam. 

"  I  think  it  especially  excellent  for  a  system  of  graded  schools,  where 
uniformity  of  teaching  is  essential.  It  develops  in  practical  shape  an  idea 
that  I  have  long  sustained  as  to  the  proper  method  of  teaching  arithmetic.** 
Sigj't  B.  B.  Snow,  Auburn,  N.  T. 

**  I  have  recommended  Beebe*s  First  Steps  as  the  best  work  in  primary 
arithmetic.  .  .  .  The  book  is  received  with  much  favor,  and  is  very  helpful 
to  me  in  my  work.*'— PrYjf.  A.  N.  Busted,  State  Normal  Seliooi,  Albany ^  N.  T. 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  book,  and  wish  every  primary  teacher  to 
have  a  copy.*'— /S't(p'/  J.  M.  Frost,  Hudson,  N.  T, 

**  By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  copy  of  the  Teachers*  Edition 
was  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  primary  teacher  in  the  city.— SupH  Edward 
Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

**  I  consider  Beebe's  First  Steps  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  I  take  every  opportunity  to  recommend  it**— i/ory  L.  Sutl^, 
Haiku,  Maul,  Hawaian  Islands,  Feb.  9, 1888. 

£  The  Pestalozzian  Series  of  Arithmetics.  Teachers*  Manual  and  First- 
Year  Text-Book  for  pupils  in  the  first  grade.  Based  upon  Pestalozzi*s 
method  of  teaching  Elementary  Number.  By  James  H.  Hoose.  Boards, 
lOmo,  2  editions.  Pupils*  Edition,  pp.  15C,  85  cts.  7'eacher's  Edition,  contain- 
ing the  former,  with  additional  matter,  pp.  217, 50  cts. 

This  is  a  practical  exposition  of  the  Pestalozzian  Method,  and  has  met  with 

great  success  not  only  in  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  where  it  was  first 

developed,  but  in  many  other  leading  schools,  as  at  Gloversville,  Babylon, 

etc.    It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Grub^  Method,  and  good  teachers 

should  be  familiar  with  both,  that  they  may  choose  intelligently  between 

theuL 

5.  Lessons  in  Number,  as  given  in  a  Pestalozzian  School,  Cheam  Surrey, 
The  Master's  Manual   By  C.  Reiner.    16mo,  pp.  2S4.    $1.60. 

This  work  was  prepared  in  1835  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  C  Mayo  in 
the  first  English  Pestalozzian  school,  and  has  particular  value  as  represent- 
ing directly  the  educational  methods  of  the  great  reformer. 

C.  W.  BABDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y» 
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Useful  Appliances  in  Arithmetic. 

1.  The  Word  Method  in  Number.    A  series  of  45  Cards,  on  which  are^ 
printed  all  the  possible  Combinations  of  Two  Figures.    In  box.    By  H.  R. 
BAMFORD,  Institute  Canductor.    Size  3^  x  6  Inches.    Price  50  cts. 

These  cards  need  only  to  be  seen,  as  the  principle  is  familiar  and  ac^ 
«epted.  The  type,  in  written  figures,  is  large  enough  to  be  seen  across  the 
room,  and  the  combination  on  one  side  is  given  in  reversed  order  on  the* 
other,  so  that  as  the  teacher  holds  the  card  before  him  he  knows  the  figures 
presented  to  the  class.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  look  upon  the  combination 
4+9  as  itself  13,  not  as  "4  and  9  are  13,**  just  as  he  looks  upon  DOG  as  am 
entire  word,  not  as  D-O-Q.  Success  is  certain  if  new  combinations  are  in- 
troduced only  after  those  already  given  are  thoroughly  learned.  Reviews 
should  be  constant. 

2.  A  Fractional  Amaratus,    By  W.  W.  Davis.    A  box  of  eight  wooden 
balls,  three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  seven  of  which  are  sawn  into* 
S,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  and  12  parts  respectively,  while  the  eighth  is  left  a  sphera 
Price  $4  00. 

With  this  apparatus  every  principle  and  rule  can  be  developed*  and  tb» 
]mpils  can  be  led  to  deduce  rules  for  themselves. 

Many  other  expedients  are  resorted  to,  but  they  are  all  objectionable'.. 
Suppose  a  teacher  takes  a  stick  and  brealis  it  in  the  middle,  will  the  pupil 
])erceive  two  halves  of  a  stick  or  two  sticks?  In  teaching  fractions  objects 
Ively,  that  should  be  taken  for  unity  from  which  if  a  part  is  taken  unity  Is* 
destroyed.  This  is  not  the  case  with  a  stick  or  cube.  Apples  are  objection- 
able for  three  reasons ;  first  because  they  cannot  always  be  obtained ;  seo- 
ond  because  they  are  perishable ;  and  third,  because  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  is  diverted  by  a  desire  to  know  whether  they  are  sweet  or  sour,  etc^ 
Kor  can  the  teacher  readily  saw  wooden  baUs  into  divisions  even  enough  for 
the  purpose  designed,  the  charm  of  this  method  being  the  exact  presentatloa. 
to  the  pupirs  eye  of  the  fact  iUustrated. 

S,  A  Manual  qf  SuggeatUms  for  Teaching  Fractions  especially  designed 
for  accompanying  the  above  apparatus.  By  W.  W.  Davis.  Paper,  ISmo, 
pp.  43.    25  cts. 

This  accompanying  manual  gives  probably  the  best  arrangement  of  the 
subject  into  sixty  lessons  ever  made,  with  practical  suggestions  which  alL 
teachers  will  find  valuable. 

L    Cube  Root  Blocks^  carried  to  Three  Places.    In  box.    $1.00. 

Our  blocks  are  unusually  large,  the  inner  cube  being  two  inches,  and  the 
additions  each  one-half  inch  wide. 

5.    Numeral  Frame,  with  100  balls,  $1.25 ;  with  144  baUs,  $1.50. 

*' Initiate  children  to  arithmetic  bv  means  of  the  ballfrifne  alone,  there' 
by  making  their  elementary  instruction  a  simple  and  natuial  extension  of 
their  own  daily  observation,'*  says  Laurie,  in  his  standard  book  on  Frimarjf 
instruction  (p.  112).  and  as  he  leaves  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  he  adds  this 
note  (p.  117),  as  if  In  fear  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  emphatic : 

**  The  teaching  of  arithmetic  should  be  begun  earlier  than  is  customary, 
0tUl  always  with  the  bali-jtame.'^ 

€•  W.  BilBD££N,  Pabliaher,  Syracuse^  IT,  Y» 


■THE  SCHOOL  BVXLETm  PUBLICATIONS.- 


Specialties  in  Arithmetic. 

I,  Intermediate  Problems  in  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classea;  oontalniiiff 
more  than  4000  problems  in  Fractions,  Reduction,  and  Decimals.  By  Emxa. 
jAu  Welch.    Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  172.    Price  75  cts.    Key  to  Part  II,  pp.  30, 50  cts. 

In  Syracuse  and  many  other  large  schools,  this  takes  the  place  of  tho 

^small  arithmetics  in  common  use,  forming  with  any  larger  or  '*  practical  ** 

arithmetic  a  complete  two-book  series.    The  results  obtained  are  in  every 

Instance  far  above  those  reached  by  the  ordinary  text-book.    For  city  and 

.graded  schools  no  other  collection  of  problems  will  compare  with  these  in 

practical  value  and  satisfactory  results. 

fS,  A  Work  in  Number  for  Junior  Classes  In  Graded  Schools.  By  Mabtha 
'Rob.    Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  116.    Price  50  cts. 

This  is  similar  to  the  above,  and  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  Cort- 
land State  Normal  SchooL 

S.  The  SO  Possible  ProNems  in  Percentage^  embracing  a  full  and  exhaust- 
ive discussion  of  the  Theory  of  General  Percentage,  vrtth  100  illustrative  ex- 
amples.   By  W.  H.  Bradford.    Manilla,  16mo,  pp.  84.    Price  25  cts. 

h.  Latitude  and  Longitude^  and  Longitude  and  Time.  Embracing  a  com- 
prehensive discussion,  with  over  100  illustrative  questions  and  examples. 
By  J.  A.3ASSBTT.    Manilla,  16mo,  pp.  42.    Price  25  cts. 

5.  Metric  Tables  and  Problems:  a  comprehensive  drill  in  the  Metric 
System,  with  175  Problems  and  Answers.  By  Oscar  Granger.  Manilla,  16 
jno,  pp.  23.    25  cts. 

6.  The  International  Date-Line^  or  Where  does  the  Day  Begin  f  By 
Henbt  Collins.    Paper,  16mo,  pp.  15.    Price  15  cts. 

7.  A  Manual  of  Mensuration^  for  use  in  Conmion  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies.   By  H.  U.  HuTTON.    Boards,  16mo,  pp.  150.    Price  50  cts. 

These  five  books  treat  exhaustively  and  with  abundant  illustration  those 

features  of  arithmetic  that  are  so  often  the  occasion  of  difftculty.    It  is 

characteristic  of  good  teaching  to  make  the  weak  places  strong,  and  these 

l)ooks  will  make  pupils  surest  just  where  the  average  pupil  is  most  uncertain. 

8.  Algebra  for  Beginners.  By  O.  S.  Michael.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  120. 
l*rice,  75  cts. 

A  remarkably  simple  presentation  of  the  subject,  that  may  be  used  with 

profit  in  every  beginning  class. 

9.  Number  Lessons,  somewhat  after  the  Qrub6  Method,  friving  on  one 
side  the  combinations  of  the  digits,  and  on  the  other  an  unlimited  series  of 
drill-exercises.    Heavy  card-board,  10x11  inches.    Price  10  cts. 

10.  Age- Cards,  containing  9  columns  of  figures,  to  determine  a  person's 
age  by  adding  the  top  numbers  of  those  columns  in  which  the  number  repre- 
^sentiIlg  the  person's  age  is  found.    Heavy  card-board,  4x6.    Price  10  cts. 

II.  The  Begents*  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  containing  the  1293  questions 
given  from  1866  to  1882.    Manilla,  16mo,  pp.  93,  25  cts.    Key,  pp.  20, 25  cts. 

The  Arithmetic  Questions  on  Slips  are  no  longer  published.  j 


It.    Dime  Question  Book,  No.  18,  Arithmetic.    By  Albert  P.  Southwzok. 
Paper,  16mo,  pp.  89.    Price  10 cts.  f^.  • 

O.  W.  B ABI>E;£IN',  Publisher,  Syracuse,  K,  T. 


■THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  PUBLICATIONS.- 


Instruction  in  Citizenship. 

1.  Civil  Government  for  Common  Bchooie^  prepared  as  a  mannal  for 
public  instmctlon  In  the  State  of  New  York.  To  which  are  appended  th& 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  amended  at  the  election  of  1883, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
etc.,  etc.   By  Henbt  C.  Nobthajc    18mo,  doth,  pp.  185.    75  cts. 

Is  it  that  this  book  was  made  because  the  times  demanded  it,  or  that  the 
publication  of  a  book  which  made  the  teaching  of  CiTil  Goyenmient  practi- 
cable led  to  a  general  desire  that  it  should  be  taught  1  Certain  it  is  that  this- 
subject,  formerly  regarded  as  a  ** finishing**  branch  In  the  high  school,  is- 
now  found  on  every  teacher's  examination-paper,  and  is  commonly  taught 
In  district  schools.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  this, 
text-book  is  used  more  than  all  others  combined. 

t.  A  Chart  qf  Civif  OowmmenU  By  Chabuu  T.  Pooleb.  Sheets  12x18, 
6  cts.    The  same  folded,  in  ol    '1  covers,  25  cts. 

Schools  UEdng  Northar  iV  Cl/il  Government  will  find  this  chart  of  great 
use,  and  those  not  yet  ready  to  introduce  a  text-book  will  be  able  to  give  no- 
littie  valuable  instruction  by  the  charts  alone.  Some  conmiissioners  have- 
purchased  them  by  the  hundred  and  presented  one  to  every  school  house  in* 
the  county. 

5.  Handbook  for  School  Teachers  and  Trustees.  A  manual  of  School 
Law  for  School  Officers,  Teachers  and  Parents  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
By  HsBBEBT  Bbownxll.    16mo,  leatherette. pp.  61    85  cts. 

This  is  a  specification  of  the  general  subject*  presenting  clearly,  defl-^ 

nitely,  and  with  rtferences^  important  Questions  of  School  Law.   Particular 

attention  Is  called  to  the  chapters  treating  of  schools  under  visitation  of  the- 

Begents— a  topic  upon  which  definite  information  is  often  sooght  for  in  valB. 

L    Common  School  Law  for  Common  School  Teachers^   A  digest  of  the 

Srovisions  of  statute  and  conmion  law  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Teacher  to> 
lie  Pupil,  the  Parent,  and  the  District.  With  500  references  to  legal  decis- 
ions in  28  different  States.  14th  edition,  wholly  re-written,  with  ref erencea 
to  the  new  Code  of  1888.    By  C.  W.  Babdxen.    16mo,  doth,  pp.  120.    75  cts. 

This  has  been  since  1875  the  standard  authority  upon  the  teacher*s  rela^ 

tions,  and  is  f  requentiy  quoted  in  legal  decisions.    The  new  edition  is  much 

more  complete  than  its  {Hredecessors,  oontainin0a\>pioal  Table  of  Contents,. 

and  a  minute  Index. 

5.  Laws  of  New  York  relaiing  to  Common  SchoolSt  with  comments  and 
instructions,  and  a  digest  of  decisions.    8vo,  leather,  pp.  867.    $4.00. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  ''  The  New  Code  of  1888,"  and  contains  aU  re- 
visions of  the  State  school-law  to  date. 

tf.  The  Powers  and  Duties  (f  Officers  and  Teachers,  By  Albkbt  P.  Mar* 
SUE.    16mo,  paper,  pp.  27.    15  cts. 

A  vigorous  presentation  in  Sup*t  Harble^s  pungent  style  of  tendenoleft 

as  wdl  as  facts. 

7.  Firsi  PrinMes  tif  Politieal  Economy,  By  Jos»h  Aunnr.  16mo, 
doth,  pp.  168.   76  on. 

Xx-President  Andrew  D.  White  says  of  this  book :   **  It  Is  dear,  wdl 

arranged,  and  the  best  treatise  for  the  purpose  I  have  ever  seen.** 

C»  W.  BABDKEN,  Publisher,  SyraoaM,  K.  T« 


TKB  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  PUBLICATIONS,- 


Helps  in  Teaching  History. 

i.  A  Thousand  QuesHoru  in  American  EMory,  16mo,  oloth,  pp.  SIT. 
Price  $1.00. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  by  an  eminent  teacher  for  nse  in  his  own 
school— one  of  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  shows  rare  breadth  of  yiew  and 
discrimination,  dealing  not  merely  with  events  but  with  causes,  and  with  the 
-fdde-issaes  that  have  so  much  to  do  with  determining  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 

t.  Bdpt  in  Fixing  the  Facte  qf  American  Eietary,  By  Henbt  C.  Nob- 
THAx.    IQmo,  cloth,  pp.  206.    Price  $1.00. 

Here  all  facts  are  presented  In  groups.   The      L— ezington. 
key-word  to  the  Reyolution,  for  instance,  is       I— ndependence. 
XIBERTY,  as  shown  In  the  aooomi>anying  table      B— nrgoyne^s  Surrender* 
-of  Key-  Words  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  events  of      E— yacuation. 
the  late  civil  war  are  kept  chronologically  dis-      B^-etribution. 
tinct  by  the  key-words  SLAVES  FREED.  Chart      T— reason. 
27o.  1  indicates  by  stars  the  years  in  each  decade      Y— orktown. 
from  1492  to  1789,  In  which  the  most  remarkable  events  oooured,  while  the 
•colored  chart  No.  2  arranges  the  events  in  twelve  groups. 

5.  Topics  and  Beferenees  in  American  History,  with  numerous  Seandi 
<£aes11ons.    By  Gko.  A.  Wiluaxs.    IQmo,  leatherette,  pp.  60.    60  cts. 

This  is  a  book  of  immediate  practical  value  to  every  teacher.  The  refer* 
'enoes  are  largely  to  the  lighter  and  more  interesting  illustrations  of  history, 
of  a  kind  to  arouse  the  thought  of  pupils  by  giving  vivid  conceptions  of  the 
events  narrated.  By  dividing  these  references  among  the  members  of  a  claaSt 
the  history  recitation  may  be  made  the  most  delightful  of  the  day. 

U.  Dime  Question  Booiks^  No.  5,  General  History^  and  No.  6,  United  Statee 
History  and  Civil  Government,  By  Ai^bbbt  P.  Soutbwick.  16mo,  paper,  pp. 
87,  82.    10  cts.  each. 

5.  Outlines  and  Questions  in  United  States  History,  By  C.  B.  Van  Wie. 
16mo,  paper,  pp.  40,  and  folding  Hap.    15  cts. 

The  outgrowth  of  four  years*  practical  work  in  the  school-room  with 
map  prepared  by  a  pupil  as  a  suggestive  modeL 

6,  Tablet  qf  American  History,  with  Map  of  the  United  States  on  the 
back.  By-  Ritfus  Blanchakd.  Heavy  paper,  mounted  on  rollers,  ^  by  5 
■feet.    Price,  etcpress  paid,  $8.00. 

The  demand  for  a  v^olored  chart  to  hang  npon  the  wall  and  thus  catch 
-the  often-lifted  eye  of  the  pnidl,  hajs  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  chart  by 
an  experienced  author.  The  events  of  the  four  oentnries  are  grouped  in 
paraUel  belts  of  different  colors,  and  upon  the  comers  and  sides  are  names 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  with  their  etymology*  etc.,  history  of  political 
ixartles,  portraits  of  all  the  Presidents,  Coats  ot  Arms  oi  all  the  States,  eto. 
The  map  is  engraved  expressly  tor  this  ctiart  by  Rand  A  McNally,  is  colored 
\>th  by  States  and  by  counties,  ana  gives  all  the  latest  railroads,  the  new 
mgement  of  time-lines,  showing  where  the  hour  clianges,  etc. 

Cp  W.  B  ABDEEN,  Publisher,  SyracaM,  N»  Y. 


THS  SCHOOL  BXTLLETm  FUBLICATIONa.- 


Helps  in  LaDguage  Teaching. 

i.  Jformal  Languoffe  Lutona  :  being  the  liutraotlon  in  Oramxnar  giTea 
at  the  Cortland  State  lYormal  SohooL  By  Prof.  S.  J.  SoBUBBsaxB.  16mo, 
boards,  pp.  81.    M  ots. 

Whateyer  text-book  the  teacher  uses,  or  if  he  uses  no  text-book  at  a]l« 
he  will  find  this  manual  of  great  assistance.  Its  classification  is  simple,  its 
definitions  are  careful,  its  tabular  analyses  are  comjdete,  and  iU  rtferenei  by 
page  to  all  the  beet  atUhore  makes  it  invaluable. 

f .  JSxerdeee  in  I^Heh  Syntax,  By  A.  G.  Buasn.  lemo,  leatherette, 
pp.  87.    85  cts. 

This  differs  from  other  handbooks  of  sentences  for  class-drill  in  that  it 
does  not  print  wrong  sentences  to  be  corrected,— a  practice  now  generally 
condemned,  because  Incorrect  forms  should  never  be  put  before  the  child*8 
eye.— but  leaves  blanks  in  the  sentence  to  be  flUed  by  the  pupil  fiK>m  a 
choice  of  expressions  given,  thus  calling  in  the  most  effective  way  to  right 
usage  and  its  reasons.  It  is  of  especial  assistance  in  preparation  for  Ke> 
gents*  examinations,  which  always  include  much  work  of  this  kind.  Send 
for  special  circular  with  specimen  sentences,  and  recommendations.     ^ 

5.  T7te  Segente^  (hteetUme  in  Or€tmmar,  from  the  beginning  to  June, 
188S.  By  Dahobl  J.  Tbatt,  Assistant  Secretary.  16mo,  manilla,  pp.  109. 
26  cts. 

This  unequalled  series  of  Questions  is  recognized  throughout  the  country 
as  the  best  dnll-book  ever  made,  and  the  only  satisfactory  preparation  for 
examination. 

An  edition  of  these  Questions,  with  complete  emewere,  and  r^ereneee  to  the 
grammare  of  Brown,  Murray,  Greene,  Clark,  Kerl,  Quackenbos,  Weld  8b 
Quackenbos,  Hart,  Fowler,  Swlnton,  Reed  &  Kellogg,  and  Whitney,  wiU  be 
sent  post-psid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  It  contains  196 
pages,  and  is  handaomely  bound  in  doth. 

A.  2H«7M  QumMou  Book  No,  iA,  Otrtmmar,  By  Albxbt  P.  Soitihwicx* 
16mo,  paper,  pp.  85.    10  cts. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  in  a  deservedly  popular  series,  givingfuU 
answers  to  everv  question,  with  notes,  queries,  etc.  Conductor  John  Ken- 
nedy says:  "The  bad  question  book  rosters  cram;  the  good  one  suggests 
study.  Mr.  Southwick*B  system  is  good.  It  is  happy  and  nouriidiing.  I 
hope  you  may  sell  a  million  of  them.** 

6.  The  DiacriUcal  Spdler,  A  practical  course  of  exercises  in  Spelling 
and  Pronunciation.   ByC.  B.  Balxs.   8vo,  boards,  pp.  68.   60  cts. 

This  work  is  novel  even  In  a  field  so  thoroughly  worked  as  spellinxr.  Its 
striking  features  are  conciseness  and  simplicity.  The  pupil  is  not  ariUed 
upon  what  all  pupils  know,  but  only  upon  what  most  pupils  fail  in.  The 
ooUections  of  words  are  made  with  great  sUlLand  the  pupil  who  uses  this 
book  is  not  likely  to  say  Toosday  or  Reuler.  The  selection  of  test-words  is 
particularly  happy,  and  the  exercises  in  synonyms  will  afford  material  for 
many  a  spare  ten  minutes.— C7a/4AT»iia  Teacher, 

6,  An  Aid  to  JSfo^A  Otrtmrnar;  designed  principally  for  Teaohen. 
By  AsHXB  P.  Stabxwbathxb.    16mo,  boards,  pp.  280.    76  cts. 

y  This  is  a  grammar  aid  book  on  a  wholly  original  plan.  It  Is  simply  a 
ooUeetion  of  words  which  are  used  as  two  or  more  parts  of  speech,  witb 
Ulnstrative  sentences  to  show  their  correct  uae,— School  Herald^  Chioago, 

'  C.W.  BABD££N,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THB  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  PUBLICATIONS,- 


,  Helps  toward  Correct  Speech. 

I.  Verbal  P^faUs:  a  manual  of  1500  words  commonly  misused,  Includ- 
\ng  all  those  the  nse  of  which  in  anv  sense  has  been  questioned  by  Dean 
AiTord,  G.  W.  Moon,  Fitzedward  Hall,  Archbishop  Trench.  Wm.  C.  Hodg- 
son, W.  L.  BlacldeT.  G.  F.  Graham,  Richard  Grant  White,  M.  Scheie  de  Vere, 
Wm.  Mathews,  **  Airred  Ayres,"  and  many  others.  Arranged  alphabetically, 
with  8000  references  and  quotations,  and  the  ruling  of  the  dictionaries. 
By  C.  W.  Babdsen.    16mo,  cloth,  pp.  228.    75  cts. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  feature  of  the  book  is  its  interesting  form.  Some 
hundreds  of  anecdotes  have  been  gathered  to  illustrate  the  yarious  points 
made.  These  have  the  advantage  not  only  of  making  the  work  entertain- 
ing, but  of  lixing  the  point  in  the  mind  as  a  mere  precept  could  not  do.  The 
type  indicates  at  a  glance  whether  the  use  of  a  word  is  (1)  indefensible,  (2) 
defensible  but  objectionable,  or  (3)  thoroughly  authorized. 

S,  A  System  qf  Rhetoric,  By  C.  W.  Babdxen.  12mo,  half  leather,  pp. 
813.    $1.75. 

5.  A  Shorter  Couree  in  Bhetorlc  By  C.  W.  BioiDEEK.  12mo,  half  leather, 
pp.  311.    $1.00. 

.A.    Outlines  qf  Sentence  Making.    By  C.  W.  BabdeeK.    ISmo,  cloth,  pp. 
187.  76  cts. 

$.  Practical  Phonies,  A  comprehensive  study  of  Pronunciation,  form- 
hig  a  complete  guide  to  the  study  of  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, and  containing  8,000  words  of  difficult  pronunciation,  with  diacriti- 
cal marks  according  to  Webster's  Dictionary.  By  B.  Y.  DeGratf.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  108.    75  cts. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  latest,  and  in  many  respects  the  best,  of  the 
manuals  prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  directions  for  teaching  elementary 
sounds  are  remarkably  explicit  and  simple,  and  the  diacritical  marks  are 
fuller  than  in  any  other  book  we  know  of,  the  obscure  vowels  being  marked, 
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By  attention  I  mean  fixity  of  thought,  the 
concentration  of  the  whole  mind  upon  one 
subject  at  a  time;  that  effort  of  will  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  follow  what  we  hear 
or  read,  without  wandering,  without  weari- 
ness, and  without  losing  any  particle  of  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  to  many  of  you  the 
thought  occurs,  ''  This,  indeed,  is  the  one 
thing  which  I  most  want.  If  I  could  only 
secure  attention,  what  an  admirable  teacher 
I  should  be!  How  happy  I  should  be  in  my 
work!  How  much  success  and  usefulness 
would  follow  my  efforts!**  Now,  this  is  a 
very  natural  reflection;  but  it  will  be  my 
object  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  not  a  very 
sound  one;  and  that  attention  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  the  eondiiion  of  our  being  good 
teachers;  but  rather  as  the  result  of  our  be-^/ 
ingso. 

Let  UB  first  of  all  ackaowledge  to  ourselves, 
that  attention,  such  as  we  want  to  get  from 
children,  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  give.  You 
and  I,  even  when  we  have  the  strongest  sense 


^ 
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of  duty  urging  us  to  attend  to  a  subject, 
often  find  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
chain  our  thoughts  resolutely  down  to  it. 
The  memory  of  yesterday's  businessi  the  pros- 
pect of  to-morrow's  pleasure,  will  intrude 
upon  us  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  We  con- 
stantly lose  the  thread  of  argument,  even  in 
a  book  that  interests  us;  the  eye  glances 
down  the  page,  but  the  thoughts  do  not  fol- 
low it,  and  we  are  compelled  to  go  back 
again,  and  make  a  renewed  effort  to  keep  our 
wayward  minds  in  harness.  You  know  how 
often  this  is  true;  whether  you  listen  to  a 
sermon  or  a  lecture,  or  read  a  book.  It  is 
true  even  when  you  most  desire  to  resist  the 
temptation.  How  much  more  is  the  diffi- 
culty likely  to  be  felt  by  little  children,  who 
are  constitutionally  more  restless  than  we 
are;  whose  moral  natures  are  but  partially 
developed;  and  who  have,  at  present,  no 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  chide  them  into 
silence  or  awe  them  into  attention. 

And  let  us  confess  to  ourselves,  also,  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  make  very  heavy  de- 
mands upon  a  child's  faculty  of  attention. 
We  expect  him  to  listen  to  teaching  from 
nine  o'clock  until  twelve;  then  after  a  brief 
interval  to  compose  himself  into  stillness  and 
attention  again,  often  giving  him  instruction, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  above  his  com- 
prehension, and  adapted  to  cases  and  experi- 
ences very   different  from  his  own.    He  is 
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Datarally  very  impulsive  about  things  that 
immediately  surround  him ;  be  is  curious  to 
learn  about  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  tbe 
stars;  about  distant  countries;  about  tbe 
manners  of  foreigners;  about  birds,  and 
beasts  and  fishes;  nay,  about  machines,  and 
many  other  human  inventions;  but  he  is  not 
prepared  at  first  to  perceive  that  the  knowl- 
edge which  you  impart  is  related  to  his  daily 
life.  You  do  not  find  the  appetite  for  such 
knowledge  already  existing.  You  have  to 
create  it;  and,  until  you  have  created  it,  he 
cannot  give  you  the  fixed  and  earnest  atten- 
tion you  want,  without  an  effort  which  is 
positively  painful  to  him. 

I  think  it  important  at  the  outset  that  we 
should  be  aware  of  these  two  simple  facts: 
first,  that  fixed  attention  is  a  hard  thing  for 
anybody  to  give;  and,  second,  that  fixed  at- 
tention to  prescribed  subjets  is  especially  a 
hard  thing  for  children  to  give.  When  we 
have  fairly  taken  these  facts  into  account 
we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  avail  ourselves 
of  any  counsel  which  may  enable  us  to  secure 
attention.  It  is  always  a  great  step  toward 
the  removal  of  a  difficulty,  to  know  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  and  that  it  needs  to  be 
removed. 

For  you  know,  however  hard  it  may  be  to 
gain  attention,  we  mtut  get  it  if  we  are  to  do 
any  good  at  all  in  school.  It  is  of  no  use 
there  to  tell  children  things  which  go  no 
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deeper  than  the  surface  of  the  minds,  and 
which  will  be  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
the  first  trifling  matter  which  claims  admis- 
sion there.  If  children  are  really  to  be  the 
better  for  what  we  teach,  if  the  traths  which 
we  love  so  well  are  really  to  go  deep  into 
their  consciences,  and  become  the  guiding 
principles  of  their  lives,  it  is  no  half-hearted, 
languid  attention  which  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose. We  are  not  dealing  with  facts  which 
will  bear  to  be  received  and  then  forgotten; 
but  with  truths  which,  if  they  have  any  sig- 
nificance, and,  if  they  have  any  practical 
value  to  a  child  at  all,  must  be  not  only  re- 
ceived by  his  understanding,  but  lodged 
securely  in  his  memory,  and  made  to  tell 
upon  the  formation  of  his  character  for  this 
world  and  the  next. 

Let  me  tell  you  first  how  you  will  not  get 
attention.  You  will  not  get  it  by  claimmg 
it,  by  demanding  it  as  a  right,  or  by  entreat- 
ing it  as  a  favor;  by  urging  upon  your  pupils 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  kindness 
of  their  teachers,  or  the  important  character 
of  the  truths  you  have  to  impart.  All  these 
are  very  legitimate  arguments  to  use  to  older 
people.  You  and  I,  we  may  hope,  feel  their 
force.  The  sense  of  these  things  keeps  us 
thoughtful  and  silent  many  a  time,  perhaps, 
when  we  are  hearing  a  dull  or  unintelligible 
address.  We  feel  we  ou^ht  to  be  attentive, 
and  so  we  make  an  effort  to  be  so.     George 
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Herbert  argues  that  if  the  preacher's  dis- 
ootirse  entirely  lacks  interest,  we  must  con- 
sider that 

*'  God  takes  a  text,  and  preaoheth  patience." 

This  is  a  very  valid  argument  to  us,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  no  argument  to  a  child. 
Nothing  in  the  long  run  (except  fear,  which 
I  know  you  would  feel  to  be  a  very  unsatis- 
factory  motive)  can  keep  a  child's  attention 
fixed,  but  a  sense  of  real  interest  in  the  thing 
you  are  saying.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
should  feel  that  the  subject  claims  attention 
for  itself,  not  that  you  are  claiming  atten- 
tion /or  the  subject.  Depend  upon  it,  that 
attention  got  by  threats,  by  authority,  or 
even  by  promises,  or  indeed  by  any  external 
means  whatever,  is  not  a  genuine  or  effective 
thing.  The  real  attention,  such  as  alone  can 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  teacher,  must  always 
be  founded  on  the  facts  that  you  have  got 
something  to  say  which  is  worth  a  child's 
hearing,  and  that  you  can  say  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  shM/eel  it  to  be  worth  hear- 
ing. 

And  of  course  the  first  condition  to  be  ful- 
filled in  order  to  secure  this  is  that  the  teach- 
er's own  mind  shall  be  accurately  and  abun- 
dantly prepared  on  the  subject  which  he  has 
to  teach.  It  seems  a  trite  thing,  to  say  to 
teachers  that  they  should  prepare  their  les- 
sons. Few  of  my  readers,  I  hope,  need  to 
be  reminded  of  their  duty  in  this  respect. 
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But  I  doubt  whether  many  of  us  see  the  im- 
portance of  preparation  in  its  true  light 
Observe,  I  said  a  teacher  should  be  accurately 
prepared.  By  this  I  mean  that  there  should 
be  no  vagueness  or  indistinctness  in  his  mind 
about  what  he  is  going  to  teach.  He  should 
not  relv  on  a  general  impression  that  he 
comprehends  the  subject.  He  must  have 
details — facts  which  he  knows  how  to  state 
with  exactness;  and  a  degree  of  nicety  and 
precision  about  his  knowledge  far  greater 
than  he  can  ever  hope  to  impart  to  the  chil- 
dren. Again,  I  said  he  should  be  abundatUly 
prepared.  This  means  that  he  should  store 
his  mind  beforehand,  not  merely  with  what 
he  means  to  impait,  but  with  a  great  deal 
more.  He  does  not  know  what  topic  may 
grow  out  of  his  lesson;  he  cannot  telJ  what 
questions  the  children  may  ask,  nor  what 
illustrations  he  may  find  most  effective.  So 
he  should  provide  himself  at  all  points.  He 
should  look  at  the  lesson,  and  into  the  lesson, 
and  all  round  the  lesson,  before  be  gives  it; 
gathering  together  in  his  mind  all  that  can 
possibly  throw  light  upon  it,  and  become 
useful  in  his  teaching. 

There  is  another  reason  for  attaching  great 
importance  to  abundant  preparation,  m)  man 
can  ever  teach  all  he  knows  on  any  subject. 
I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  he  can  teach  half  of. 
what  he  knows.  If  you  would  be  a  good 
teacher,  therefore,  up  to  a  certain  point,  you 
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yourself  should  have  ^one  far  beyond  that 
point.  We  must  look  at  any  fact  we  want 
to  teaoh  from  very  different,  and  perhaps 
distant  points  of  view,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend its  true  relations  to  other  facts.  If  any 
teacher  just  gets  up  a  lesson  from  printed 
notes,  and  is  only  barely  provided  with  the 
knowledge  actually  required  for  his  class,  he 
is  sure  to  fail,  both  in  securing  attention  and 
in  getting  the  subject  understood.  Children 
will  always  carry  away  with  them  far  less 
than  you  brmg.  Make  up  your  mind  at  once 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  discount  or  percent- 
age of  even  a  successful  lesson  is  always  lost 
in  the  very  act  of  communicating  it.  There- 
fore, if  you  wish  children  to  receive  a  given 
amount  of  instruction,  you  must  be  provided 
with  a  great  deal  more.  I  always  notice 
when  a  man  is  teaching  that  the  moment  he 
gets  within  sight  of  the  horizon,  and  feels 
that  he  is  approaching  the  limits  of  his  own 
knowledge,  he  falters;  he  becomes  embar- 
rassed; he  loses  confidence  in  himself;  the 
children  soon  detect  his  weakness,  and  the 
lesson  loses  interest  immediately.  Now  the 
practical  inference  from  this  is,  get  all  the 
subsidiary  and  illustrative  information  you 
can  possibly  accumulate  about  your  lesson 
before  you  give  it.  Anecdotes,  definitions  of 
hard  words,  illustrations  of  eastern  life, 
verses  of  poetry,  parallel  texts  and  allusions, 
may  or  may  not  be  needed  in  the  lesson;  but 
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at  any  rate,  they  certainly  wHl  be  needed  by 
yourself,  to  give  due  life  and  vigor  to  your 
teaching,  and  to  make  you  feel  a  confidence 
in  your  own  resources. 

But  the  preparation  required  cannot  all  be 
obtained  from  books.  valuable  as  book 
knowledge  is,  it  is  not  the  only  knowledge, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  all  a  teacher  wants. 
His  preparation  must  be  going  on  in  the 
world  as  well  as  in  his  study.  He  must 
watch  the  incidents  of  every  day,  and  see 
what  use  he  can  make  of  them  in  his  class. 
If  he  has  an  open  eye,  and  that  ^'  loving 
heart "  which  a  great  writer  has  called  the 
beginning  pf  all  knowledge,  he  will  be  able 
to  learn  a  great  deal  by  observation  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  childhood,  its  dangers,  its 
wants,  and  the  peculiar  teaching  which  is 
best  suited  for  it.  He  will  constantly  be 
watching  incidents  and  events,  and  treasure 
up  as  much  of  them  as  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  scholars,  or  is  likely  to  convey 
instruction  to  them.  I  am  afraid  some  of 
us  do  not  think  enough  of  this.  Why,  there 
is  not  a  circumstance  that  happens  to  any 
one  of  us,  not  an  incident  in  our  daily  life, 
public  or  private,  not  a  success  or  a  failure, 
a  misfortune  or  a  blessing,  which  has  not 
its  own  special  significance,  and  is  not  meant 
to  teach  us  some  useful  lesson.  If  we  only 
had  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  receive  it,  we 
should  perceive  that  the  history  of  each  day's 
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experience,  even  of  the  humblest  of  as,  every 
oDe  of  the  shifting  phenomena  of  our  daily 
life,  illustrates  some  great  moral  and  spirit- 
ual truth  which  underlies  it,  and  is  meant  to 
be  recognized  and  understood  by  us.  Do 
we  husband  the  experiences  of  every  day  ? 
Do  we  watch  the  lessons  it  teaches,  the 
warnings  that  it  brings,  and  do  we  try  to 
bring  it  to  bear  upon  our  teaching  ?  K  we 
do  not,  we  lose  a  great  opportunity  of  use- 
fulness, and  throw  away  one  of  the  main 
securities  for  obtaining  attention. 

For,  after  all,  one  of  the  first  requisites  in 
good  teaching  is,  that  it  shall  address  itself 
to  the  actual  experience  and  necessities  of 
the  learners,  and  not  to  anv  imaginary  ex- 
perience or  necessities.  We  cannot  fulfil 
this  condition  unless  we  make  it  our  own 
business  to  know  what  are  the  real  dangers 
and  temptations,  the  weaknesses  and  the 
wants,  of  the  children  whom  we  have  to. 
teach.  I  took  a  little  child  to  church  with 
me  the  other  day,  and  her  remark  on  coming 
out  was,  '^  I  don't  understand  that  preacher, 
he  doesn't  talk  like  gentlemen  in  rooms." 
Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  public  service 
can  ever,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  other- 
wise than  strange  and  unintelligible  to  chil- 
dren: but  I  am  sure  that  the  more  teachers 
talk  like  "  gentlemen  in  rooms,"  the  better. 
If  there  is  anything  unfamiliar,  or  artificial, 
or  sermonizing  in  your  language,  or  even  in 
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your  tone;  if  yonr  illustrations  are  booki3li 
and  impractical;  if  the  yirtaes  and  the  vices 
yon  talk  aboat  are  not  the  actual  virtues 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  practise,  and 
the  actual  vices  into  which  they  are  likely 
to  fall;  if  in  any  way  you  shoot  abov^e  their 
heads,  or  betray  a  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  real  lives  which  children  lead,  your  class 
will  cease  to  feel  any  interest  in  what  you 
•ay. 

W^e  may  safely  say,  I  think,  that  ample 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
skill  in  applying  it  to  the  case  of  children, 
will  in  every  case  give  the  teacher  a  right  to 
be  heard,  and  will  enable  him  therefore,  with- 
out difficulty,  to  gain  the  ear  of  his  class. 
Bat  suppose  attention  is  once  gained  in  this 
way,  we  still  have  to  inquire  how  it  may  be 
kept  up. 

First,  let  me  mention  one  or  two  merely 
mechanical  devices  for  maintaining  attention. 
Of  course  these  are  not  the  highest,  but  they 
are  sometimes  useful  nevertheless.  For  in- 
stance, children  need  change  of  p&sture.  The 
restlessness  which  we  often  complain  of  in 
children  is  not  a  fault;  it  is  a  constitutional 
necessity.  It  is  positively  painful  to  them 
to  remain  in  one  attitude  long.  We  ought 
to  be  aware  of  this;  and  occasionally,  when 
attention  seems  to  flag,  let  the  whole  class 
tand  for  a  short  time,  or  go  through  some 
imple  exercise  which   requires  movementi 
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You  will  often  find  that  in  this  way  your 
class  will  be  refreshed.  When  the  body  has 
had  its  lawful  claims  recognized,  the  mind 
will  be  more  at  leisure  to  devote  itself  to  the 
lessons;  the  sense  of  weariness  will  disap- 
pear, and  the  work  of  teaching  proceed  with 
more  cheerfulness.  I  have  often  seen  teach- 
ers and  children  remain  sitting  during  the 
whole  of  a  long  summer  afternoon,  and  the 
teacher  wondering  at  the  listlessness  of  his 
class.  But  I  see  nothing  to  wonder  at.  In- 
deed, for  myself,  I  know  I  cannot  teach  with 
vigor  and  spirit  for  long  together  while  I 
am  sitting  down;  and  it  is  hard  to  expect 
children  to  be  better  in  this  respect  than 
myself.  Dulness  aud  lassitude  begin  to 
creep  over  the  mind,  and  I  confess  I  like  to 
see  a  teacher  stand  up,  now  and  then,  and 
throw  a  little  life  into  his  lesson,  as  well  as 
occasionally  cause  his  scholars  to  stand  up 
too. 

In  a  small  class,  also,  attention  may  very 
often  be  sustained  by  causing  the  children 
to  answer  strictly  in  turn;  by  making  them 
take  places,  and  by  recording  the  number  of 
times  the  same  boy  gets  to  the  top.  The 
little  emulation  promoted  by  this  plan  is 
favorable  to  mental  activity,  and  often  pre- 
vents a  lesson  from  becoming  dull.  It  re- 
quires to  be  rather  skilfully  managed,  and 
needs  a  good  disciplinarian  to  conduct  it; 
but  I  have  seen  the  plan  used  with  very  great 
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Buccess,  and  excite  great  interest  od  the  part 
of  the  children.  It  is  particularly  usefal  in 
testing  the  result  of  your  teaching  by  ques- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  applies  the  test  with  perfect  fair- 
ness and  uniformity  to  every  child  in  the 
class. 

What  is  called  simuUaneom  reading  may  also 
prove  a  great  help  in  maintaining  the  inter- 
est and  attention,  especially  of  a  younger 
class.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  practised  in 
a  crowded  school-room,  when  the  noise  would 
disturb  other  cJ  asses,  unless  you  have  tutored 
your  class  to  read  in  a  quiet  and  subdued 
tone,  (which  is  a  great  point  in  education, 
and  quite  worth  taking  some  trouble  to  ob- 
tain). But  if  it  can  be  adopted,  the  plan 
will  occasionally  relieve  a  lesson  very  much. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  children  to  do 
something  in  concert;  and  if  the  teacher  has 
a  sharp  eye  and  a  quick  ear,  he  can  easily 
seeure  that  every  child  shall  be  thoroughly 
wakeful  and  attentive.  The  exercises  may 
often  be  well  varied  in  this  way.  The  teach- 
er reads  a  passage  slowly,  and  with  correct 
tone  and  emphasis,  alone;  he  then  reads  it 
a  second  time,  the  class  joining  with  him, 
and  reading  in  unison.  He  then  asks  them 
to  be  silent,  and  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  book  while  he  reads,  and  to  supply  any 
word  which  he  leaves  out.  Then  he  reads 
the  passage,  pausing  frequently,  and  omit- 
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twg  a  word  to  be  supplied  by  the  children. 
Lastly,  he  calls  upon  one  and  another  sep- 
arately to  read  the  same  passage.  The  plan 
of  elliptical  reading  is  one  of  the  best  I  know 
to  stimulate  watchfulness  and  fixed  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  children.  I  have  seen 
.fifty  little  ones  together,  their  eyes  fixed  in- 
tently on  the  book,  all  eager  to  pronounce 
the  word  omitted  by  the  teacher  at  exactly 
the  right  moment. 

There  is  an  indirect  method  of  question- 
ing, too,  very  familiar  to  you  all;  which  is 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  sustaining  atten- 
tion. I  mean  the  use  of  elltpsesy  as  they  are 
called.  The  teacher,  instead  of  finishing  the 
sentence  himself,  pauses  suddenly,  and  re- 
quires the  children  to  finish  it  for  him.  Good 
teachers,  especially  those  of  infant  schools, 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  use  this  meth- 
od, and  have  found  it  very  efficacious.  Only 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  device 
which  wants  very  skilful  management.  The 
word  left  out  of  the  sentence,  which  the  chil- 
dren are  expected  to  supply,  should  be  one 
which  they  ought  to  remember,  and  it  should 
also,  in  every  case,  be  a  definite  word.  There 
should  be  no  vagueness  in  the  teacher's  own 
mind  as  to  what  he  expects;  there  should  be 
one  way,  and  only  one  way,  in  which  the 
sentence  can  be  properly  finished.  The  word 
required,  moreover,  should  be  one  which  it 
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reqaires  a  little  effort  to  recollect;  it  should 
not  be  the  mere  echo  of  the  word  just  ut- 
tered. And  it  is  just  as  necessary  in  the  use 
of  ellipses  as  in  the  praictice  of  questioning, 
to  take  car''  that  there  is  no  guessing,  and 
no  merely  mechanical  utterance  of  a  word  to 
which  the  child  attaches  no  meaning.  The 
elliptical  method  is  an  admirable  device  for 
keeping  up  the  attention,  especially  of  little 
children;  but  it  can  never  be  made  a  substi- 
tute for  ^ood  questioning,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  It  only  demands  a  single  word,  and 
can  never  enable  you  to  be  sure  that  the 
learner  understands  the  whole  sentence  of 
which  the  word  forms  a  part. 

Again,  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  for 
the  attention  of  the  class '  is  the  cultivation 
on  the  teacher's  part  of  quickness  of  eye  and  ear. 
[t  is  surprising  sometimes  to  see  teachers  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  one  part  of  their 
slass,  and  apparently  unconscious  that  an- 
other part  is  ustless  and  uninterested.  They 
seem  incapable  of  taking  in  the  whole  class 
It  a  glance.  Their  eyes  move  slowly  and 
ihey  either  do  not  see  the  disorder  and  trif- 
ling which  lurks  in  the  comer  of  their  class, 
^r  they  do  not  care  to  notice  what  it  would 
give  them  some  little  trouble  to  remedy.  A 
person  of  this  kind  will  never  keep  up  atten- 
tion, nor  prove  a  successful  teacher,  however 
well  he  may  be  provided  with  knowledge, 
ftnd  however  anxious  he  mav  be  to  do  srood. 
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What  every  good  teacher  greatly  Deeds  is 
a  (|uick  eye  and  9.  comprehensive  glance, 
which  will  take  in  the  whole .  class  at  one 
view,  or  travel  instantly  from  oji%part  of  it 
to  the  other.  He  should  be  able  to  detect 
the  first  rising  of  disorder,  and  the  first 
symptoms  of  weariness,  in  an  instant,  and  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  it  the  next  instant.  It  is 
from  want  of  promptitude  in  noticing  the  lit- 
tle beginnings  of  inattention  that  our  classes 
so  often  get  disorderly  and  tired.  I  recom- 
mend every  one  who  wants  to  be  a  good 
teacher,  therefore,  to  cultivate  in  himself  the 
habit  of  sharpness  and  watchfulness.  He 
should  so  train  himself  that  he  shall  become 
peculiarly  sensitive  about  the  little  signs  of 
inattention.  It  ought  to  make  him  uncom- 
fortable to  see  one  child's  eye  averted,or  one 
proof,  however  small,  that  the  thoughts  of 
the  class  are  straying  from  the  subject.  The 
surest  way  to  increase  inattention  is  to  seem 
unconscious  of  it,  or  allow  it  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. I  would  have  every  teacher  here  ask 
himself  these  questions:  ''Can  I  see  the 
whole  of  my  class  ?  Do  I  stand  or  sit  so  that 
the  slightest  movement  or  whisper  on  the 
part  of  any  single  child  will  be  apparent  to 
me  in  a  moment?  Do  the  children  all  know 
that,  whatever  happens,  I  am  sure  to  notice 
it?  Do  I  allow  myself  to  remain  at  ease  dur- 
ing inattention  ?  Have  I  got  used  to  it  by 
long  practice,  and  become  reconciled  to  it  ? 
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Or  does  it  pain  me  to  discover  even  a  slight 
proof  of  it  ?  Do  I,  in  short,  make  it  a  prac- 
tice never  to  go  on  with  my  lessons  until  I 
have  recovered  attention  ?  "  Unless  you  can 
answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  you  will 
always  be  plagued  with  inattention.  For 
among  the  minor  characteristics  of  a  success- 
ful teacher,  few  things  are  so  important  as 
alacrity  of  movement;  promptitude  and  read- 
iness both  in  seeing  and  hearing;  skill  in  find- 
ing out,  at  a  moment's  notice,  who  is  the 
idlest  boy  in  the  class,  and  in  giving  him  a 
question,  or  giving  him  a  verse  to  read,  or 
making  him  stand  up  at  once,  before  his 
mind  becomes  thoroughly  alienated  from  the 
subject,  and  before  the  contagion  of  his  ex- 
ample has  had  time  to  spread  among  the 
rest.  A  sluggish,  heavy,  inactive-looking 
teacher  can  never  gain  the  sympathy  of  otil- 
dren,  or  keep  up  their  attention  long. 

I  have  called  these  mechanical  methods  of 
sustaining  attention,  because  no  one  of  theni 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  ofteachingj 
or  with  the  treatment  of  the  subject;  but 
they  are  simply  external  and  subordinate  con- 
trivances for  keeping  the  attention  of  a  class 
from  flagging.  Of  course  no  one  needs,  es- 
pecially in  a  class  of  older  children,  to  adopt 
all  these  methods  at  once,  and  the  better  a 
teacher  is,  the  better  able  he  will  be  to  do 
without  some  of  them;  but  we  all  need  to 
keep  thera  in  mind  sometimes.     And  I  want, 
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before  I  pass  on  to  the  more  important  part 
of  my  subject,  just  to  remind  you  that  all  1 
have  said  on  this  point  is  founded  on  two 
principles:  first,  that  the  nature  of  childhood, 
its  physical  weakness,  above  all,  its  restless- 
ness and  need  for  change,  should  be  lairly 
taken  into  account  and  provided  for  by  a 
teacher,and  not  set  down  as  faults^or  frowned 
down  by  authority;  and,  secondly,  that  every 
child  under  a  teacher's  care  should  always 
feel  that  there  is  something  for  him  to  do. 
Continual  employment  is  the  great  antidote 
to  inattention.  I  think  that  if  you  will  keep 
these  principles  in  view,  you  will  be  induced 
to  mvent  many  expedients  for  keeping  up 
the  vivacity  and  interest  of  a  class  besides 
those  which  I  have  named. 

Closely  allied  to  what  I  have  called  me- 
chanical methods  is  one  which,  however, 
needs  some  intelligence  to  put  it  in  opera- 
tion, 1  mean  the  practice  of  recapitulation^  by 
diligent  and  thorough  interrogaiion,not  only 
at  the  end  of  the  whole  lesson,  but  also  at 
the  end  of  each  separate  division  of  it.  This 
is  of  great  importance  in  sustaining  the  inter- 
est of  a  class.  Children  are  not  likely  to 
take  much  pains  in  receiving  and  remember- 
ing a  lesson,  unless  they  know  that  their 
memory  is  sure  to  be  tested;  and  that,  how- 
ever many  facts  or  truths  you  teach,  you  are 
sure  to  wish  to  hear  of  them  again.  Every 
lesson  should  be  planned  ^ut  in  the  teacher's 
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owD  mind  so  as  to  consist  of  two  or  three 
distinct  portions.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  talk  about  ^'firstly,  secondly,  and 
thirdly,"  to  his  class,  or  make  any  needless 
display  of  the  skeleton  or  framework  of  his 
lesson;  but  a  clear,  logical  division  of  the 
subject  into  two  or  three  portions  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  teacher  himself;  and  at  the 
end  of  each  of  these  he  should  go  over  the 
ground  thoroughly,  and  challenge  the  chil- 
dren to  give  him  back  till  he  has  taught. 
When  boys  become  habituated  to  this,  they 
learn  to  expect  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
are  therefore  induced  to  prepare  for  it  by 
much  closer  attention  than  would  otherwise 
seem  necessary  to  them.  I  always  made  it 
a  practice,  in  ray  own  class,  not  only  to  re- 
capitulate the  lesson  just  taught,  but  also  t6 
spend  the  first  ten  minutes  in  giving  a  few 
questions  on  preceding  lessons.  1  kept  a 
record  of  those  who  answered  best,  and  re- 
warded them  by  an  extra  mark  or  ticket. 
With  older  boys,  also,  I  always  required  the 
substance  of  the  last  lesson  to  be  written  down 
on  paper,  and  brought  to  me.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  some  of  the  boys 
kept  note  books  with  them,  and  at  any  rate 
far  closer  attention  was  paid  to  my  teaching 
than  before.  Of  course,  this  plan  involves 
the  necessity  of  some  system  and  method, 
j?nd  of  some  Tittle  trouble  too;  for  all  the 
papers  require  to  be  taken  home  and  read  by 
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the  teacher.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure:  no  one  of  us,  child  or  man,  ever  takes 
pains  to  grasp  a  subject,  or  fasten  it  in  our 
memories,  unless  we  expect  in  some  way  to 
find  a  use  for  it  hereafter.  So,  if  we  wish  to 
get  a  real  effort  of  attention  from  children, 
we  must  do  it  by  leading  them  to  expect  that 
their  knowledge  will  be  asked  for  again,  by 
showing  them  that  when  we  have  once 
taught  a  thing  we  don't  forget  it,  but  are 
sure  to  reture  to  it;  it  may  be  half ,  an  hour 
hence,  or  it  may  be  a  week  hence,  but  at  any 
rate  certainly  and  systematically. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  kin- 
dling the  interest  and  chaining  the  attention 
of  children,  is  the  power  of  using  good  and 
striking  illustrations.  The  best  to  chers  are 
always  those  who,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  subject,  and  the  other  qualifications 
which  are  necessary,  possess  also  what  may 
be  called  pictorial  power.  By  this  I  mean  the 
power  of  describing  scenes  and  incidents  so 
that  they  shall  appear  tt>  a  child's  imagina- 
tion as  if  they  were  really  present  to  him. 
Now,  we  must  always  remember  that  the 
imagination  is  a  very  active  faculty  in  a 
child.  It  is  developed  far  earlier,  in  the  life 
of  all  of  us,  than  the  judgment  and  those 
reasoning  powers  which  we  are  generally  so 
anxious  to  cultivate.  Every  teacher,  there- 
fore, should  know  how  to  addre^^s  himself  to 
this  faculty,  and  should  be  able  to  gratify 
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that  love  of  description  which  is  ro  natural 
to  a  child.  Now,  how  many  of  us  are  there, 
1  should  like .10  know,  who  can  tell  a  story 
well,  or  who  can  so  describe  a  thing  which 
we  have  seen  that  those  who  hear  our  de- 
scription shall  think  they  can  almost  see  it 
too  ?  Yet  a  man  is  never  a  perfect  teacher 
until  he  can  do  this;  and  no  appeals  to  the 
reason  and  conscience,  and  the  feelings  of  a, 
child,  will  be  so  effective  as  they  might  be 
unless  we  can  also  appeal  to  his  imagination. 
Need  I  remind  you  how  constantly  this  is 
recognized  in  the  word  of  God;  how  contin- 
ually the  Bible  writers,  and  especially  the 
great  Teacher  himself,  condescended  to  the 
weakness  of  man  in  this  repect,  and  addressed 
their  teachings  not  to  the  understanding 
directly,  but  indirectly,  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses  and  the  imagination.  What 
else  is  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  parables  ? 
What  else  are  those  glowing  Eastern  Meta- 
phors, sparkling  like  rich  gems  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  Bible,  but  helps  to  the 
comprehension  of  great  truths,  optical  in- 
struments, so  to  speak,  through  which  our 
dim  eyes  might  behold  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples, and  deep  lessons,  which  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  perceived  ?  Now,  it  is  almost, 
unnecessary  to  say  much  as  to  the  power  of 
exciting  attention  which  a  teacher  possesses 
who  is  able  to  use  good  illustrations.  We 
all  know  what  an  advantage  such  a  teacher 
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has  over  others.  We  have  all  observed, 
when  a  scene  is  picturesquely  described,  or 
a  striking  illustration  brought  forward,  or  a 
story  told,  how  the  faces  of  the  children  have 
lighted  up  with  interest,  and  their  eyes  have 
been  fixed  upon  the  speaker.  But,  perhaps, 
while  we  all  acknowledge  the  attractiveness 
of  pictorial  teaching,  we  have  not  all  duly 
considered  its  usefulness,  nor  the  reasons 
which  give  it  its  peculiar  force  and  value. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  an  example  or 
two.  When  we  read  in  the  Psalms  the 
words,  "  The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  bjo^  shield," 
we  know,  and  every  chUd  knows,  that  the 
words  are  not  literally  true,  but  must  be 
thought  of  a  little  before  they  can  be  under- 
stood. So  we  say  to  ourselves,  "  What  does 
this  mean  ?  The  sun  is  the  great  source  of 
light  and  cheerfuli.esc,  aod  a  shield  is  some- 
thing with  which  soldiers  defend  themselves 
in  battle.  Therefore,  this  must  mean  that 
God's  presence  and  favor  make  a  man  glad 
and  happy,  and  at  the  same  time  shelter  him 
from  danger."  Suppose  all  this  has  passed 
through  our  minds,  we  have  got  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  great  truth  in  a  somewhat  indirect 
way,  it  is  true;  but  we  are  far  more  likely 
to  be  impressed  by  it,  and  to  remember  it, 
than  if  the  literal  fact  had  been  conveyed 
to  us  in  plain  language.  And  why  so  ?  Be- 
cause we  have  had  a  share  in  finding  out  the 
truth  for  ourselves;  because  the  mind  was 
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not  called  upon  passively  to  receive  a  trntli 
iu  the  form  of  direct  statement,  but  to  exert 
itself  a  little,  first  in  interpreting  ametaphori 
ancl«  secondly,  in  drawing  a  conclusion  from 
it.  y  We  are  always  far  more  interested  by 
what  we  have  had  a  hand  in  winning  for  our- 
selves, than  by  what  is  merely  communicated 
to  us  as  a  favor,  or  enforced  on  us  by  author- 
itv.  Which  of  us  has  not  a  deeper  feeling 
of  the  Savior's  tenderness  and  compassion, 
after  reading  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, than  we  could  ever  have  had  otherwise  ? 
When  we  read,  '^  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a' 
strong  tower,  the  righteous  runneth  into  it| 
and  are  safe;"  or,  '^As  the  mountains  are 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about 
his  people; "  ''As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee, 
O  God ; "  or,  when  we  come  upon  that  glori- 
ous description,  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  **  a  city 
which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  Lord  God 
doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof,"  we  are  conscious  that,  over  and 
above  the  value  of  the  truths  thus  imparted, 
we  receive  a  certain  gratification  from  the 
form  in  which  the  truth  is  presented,  and 
are  pleased  to  have  had  something  given  us 
which  we  have  been  able  to  interpret  for 
ourselves. 

Consider,  again,  in  regard  to  the  lessons 
which  lie  hid  in  allegories  and  stories,  that 
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we  often  receive  them  far  more  effectively 
into  onr  minds  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
are  indirect,  and  do  not  at  first  seem  to  apply 
to  ourselves.  If  we  obtrude  our  moral  teach- 
ing too  early,  or  if  we  begin  by  telling  the 
children  that  we  hope  they  will  learn  a  use- 
ful lesson  from  what  we  are  going  to  say, 
children  fancy  that  we  are  preaching,  and 
are  perhaps  indisposed  to  listen.  But  if  we 
take  care  that  the  religious  truth,  or  the  rule 
of  conduct,  which  we  wish  to  enforce,  seems 
spontaneously  to  grow  out  of  the  lesson,  and 
keeps  its  place  as  an  inference  to  be  gathered 
from  the  story  we  are  telling,  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  efficacious.  When  Nathan  was 
commissioned  to  reprove  David,  you  know 
that  if  he  had  gone  at  once,  and  taxed  him 
with  the  offence,  and  said,  "  You  have  com- 
mitted a  great  sin,  and  I  have  come  to  re- 
buke you,"  David  would  probably  have  been 
prepared  with  some  answer.  That  was  a 
form  of  accusation  which  he  very  likely 
anticipated,  and  we  do  not  doubt  he  had  so 
armed  himself  with  pleas  of  self-justification, 
and  BO  skilfully  ^^ managed"  his  conscience, 
that  the  charge  would  scarcely  have  im- 
pressed him  at  all.  But  instead  of  this,  the 
prophet  began  to  tell  him  a  narrative:  — 
"  There  were  two  men  in  one  city,  the  one 
rich,  and  the  other  poor  "  He  went  on  fur- 
ther, as  you  know,  detailing  the  various  inci- 
dents of  his  story,  until  ^'David's  anger  was 
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greatly  kindled  against  th«  man/'  and  he 
exclaimed,  "As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man 
that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die." 
^^'ot  till  the  solemn  words,  "  Thou  art  the 
man!  "  had  been  uttered  in  his  hearing,  did 
the  conviction  come  thoroughly  home  to  his 
heart  that  he  was  really  guilty.  Now,  why 
was  it  that  Nathan's  m^tliod  was  so  effec- 
tive ?  Because  David  had  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  story  without  supposing  that  it 
concerned  hi m.  His  judgment  was  clear  and 
unbiased,  and  he  came  to  the  right  conclasion 
before  he  perceived  that  the  conclusion  ap- 
pled  to  himself.  How  much  deeper  and 
more  permanent  was  the  impression  thus 
made  than  if  the  prophet  had  confiiied  him- 
self to  a  plain  literal  examination  of  the  right 
and  wrong  of  David's  own  case.  And  we 
may  see  the  same  thing  illustrated  in  our 
Lord's  parables  constantly,  that  they  not 
only  chain  the  attention  of  the  listener  by 
their  pictorial  character,  but  they  set  him 
thinking  for  himself,  and  drawing  inferences 
about  truths  of  the  highest  value  almost 
without  being  aware  of  it.  The  most  effec- 
tive lessons  which  enter  the  human  heart  are 
not  those  which  take  the  form  of  lessons.  It 
is  when  we  are  least  conscious  of  the  process 
by  which  we  are  impressed  that  we  are  im- 
pressed most  deeply.  And  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  that  the  indirect  teach- 
ing which  is  wrapped  up  in  stories  and  meta- 
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pbors  often  secures    more    attention    than 
teaching  of  a  more  direct  and  didactic  kind. 

But  it  is  very  likely  that  some  of  you  may 
be  disposed  to  answer,  **  Yes,  I  know  that 
teaching  when  well  illustrated  by  stories  and 
parables  is  far  more  interesting  to  children 
than  if  it  is  full  of  dry  statements;  but  then 
the  power  to  choose  such  illustrations  wisely, 
and  to  make  good  use  of  them,  is,  after  all,  a 
very  rare  power  and  a  very  diflicult  one  to 
acquire.  1  do  not  possess  it,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  get  it.  Besides,  the  creative 
genius  which  can  invent  skilful  illustrations 
is  a  special  gift.  It  is  rather  the  attribute 
of  a  poet  than  a  teacher.  I  must  learn  to  do 
without  it.'* 

Now,  I  cannot  help  sympathizing- with  any 
one  who  speaks  thus,  but  I  should  like  to 
encourage  nim  a  little,  nevertheless.  "NVe 
may  all  mend  ourselves  a  great  deal  in  this 
respect  if  we  try.  Suppose  we  endeavor  to 
remember  carefully  things  which  we  have 
seen,  and  to  describe  them  afterward.  Sup* 
pose  we  practise  ourselves  a  little  more  than 
we  do  in  the  art  of  telling  a  story.  Suppose, 
when  we  have  read  of  a  circumstance,or  met 
with  one  which  has  interested  ue,  we  sit 
down  and  try  to  reproduce  it  in  our  own  lan- 

fuage  in  writing.  Suppose  we  watch  care- 
ully  the  sort  of  illustration  and  metaphor 
which  excites  our  own  attention,  and  then 
carefully  husband  it  in  our  memories,  with  a 


\ 
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view  to  making  use  of  it  in  our  classes.  Sup- 
pose, when  we  are  going  to  give  a  lesson  on 
some  Bible  narrative,  we  study  all  its  details 
and  all  its  surrounding  circumstances  so  well 
that  we  can  almost  realize  the  picture  of  it 
ourselves.  Suppose,  in  short,  we  always  keep 
in  view  the  necessity  of  rendering  our  teach* 
ing  more  vivid,  and  are  always  on  the  watch 
for  material  by  which  it  may  be  made  more 
so,  I  believe  that  we  shall  make  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  at  least.  Any  man  whose 
heart  is  in  the  work  may  do  all  this,  and  may 
become  a  very  interesting  teacher  without 
being  a  poet  and  without  possessing  any 
peculiar  natural  gifts.  If  you  go  to  the  sea- 
side, and  hear  the'  rolling  of  the  waves,  or  if 
you  stand'on  a  hill  in  view  of  some  fair  land- 
scape, which  the  summer  sun  lights  up  with 
unusual  glory,  try  to  fetain  your  impressions, 
and  see  how  far  you  are  able  to  convey  the 
picture  of  the  scene  to  others.  If  you  want 
to  give  a  lesson  on  St.  Paul's  preaching  at 
Athens,  try  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  the 
apostle  could  see  as  he  stood  on  Mars  Hill, 
with  the  temples  of  Minerva  and  of  Theseus 
near  him;  with  an  eager,  inquisitive  crowd 
thronging  round  his  feet;  with  the  altar,  and 
its  mysterious  inscription,  "  To  the  unknown 
God,"  just  in  sight;  and  with  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Firaaus  spreading  out  beyond.  And  if 
you  will  do  this;  and  if,  meanwhile, you  take 
care  that  your  love  of  illustration  never  be- 
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trays  you  into  levity  or  trifling;  that  you 
never  tell  stories  for  the  sake  of  telling  sto- 
ries^ but  always  for  the  sake  of  some  valuable 
lesson  which  the  story  illustrates,  I  cannot 
doubt  that,  by  God's  blessing,  you  will  be- 
come possessed,  not  only  of  one  of  the  best 
instruments  for  keeping  up  the  attention  of 
little  children,  but  also  of  a  key  which  will 
unlock  their  heart. 

Another  hint,  which  it  seems  to  me  is 
sometimes  needed  most  by  those  who  are. the 
best  teachers,  is  this:  Do  not  get  into  a 
iUreotyped  routine  method  of  giving  lessons. 
You  will,  often,  at  conventions,  hear  a  good 
model  lesson;  you  will  think  it,  perhaps,  the 
best  lesson  you  ever  heard.  But  do  not  sup- 
pose that  is  a  reason  for  imitating  its  method 
precisely,  and  for  casting  all  your  lessons  into 
the  same  mould.  Different  subjects  admit  of 
and  require  great  diversity  of  treatment;  and 
even  if  they  did  not,  it  would  still  be  neces- 
sary to  vary  your  mode  of  teaching  con- 
stantly, for  the  sake  of  sustaining  and  keep- 
ing alive  the  interest  of  your  class. 

Illustration,  such  as  I  have  spoken  of  just 
now,  is  not  always  equally  desirable;  the  les- 
son will  not  always  fall  into  the  same  num- 
ber of  divisions;  questions  must  not  always 
be  given  in  the  same  proportion,  or  at  the 
same  time.  Almost  every  lesson  does  in  fact 
demand  a  different  treatment;  and  though 
there  may  be  some  one  course  which,  on  the 
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whole,  we  have  reason  to  prefer,  we  should 
not  confine  ourselves  to  it,  but  look  into  the 
nature  of  each  subject  when  we  are  prepar- 
ing it,  and  determine  what  is  the  best  form 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  present  itself  to  the 
mind.  Besides,  the  method  which  is  best 
for  one  teacher  is  not  always  the  best  for 
another;  and  no  teacher  is  worth  much  who 
does  not  exercise  a  little  originality  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  construction  of  those  meth- 
ods which  are  best  suited  to  his  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  what  he  knows  to  be  the 
character  of  the  children  who  compose  his 
class.  At  any  rate,  remember  that  uniform 
methods  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  interest, 
and  that  prompt  attention  can  only  be  kept 
up  by  varying  our  plans  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

Again,  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  coherence  and  unity  about  the  lessons  each 
day.  We  must  beware  of  dissipating  the 
attention  of  children,  by  leading  them  too 
hastily  from  one  subject  to  another,  or  by 
giving  them  too  many  lessons  which  seem  to 
have  no  mutual  connection. 

But  one  of  the  main  safeguards  of  atten- 
tion, after  all,  is  to  determine  that,  whatever 
you  teach,  you  wi  1  not  go  on  unless  you 
carry  the  whole  class  with  you.  Very  often 
we  set  down  in  our  minds  exactly  what  is  the 
area  which  the  lesson  is  to  cover,  and  how 
much  we  mean  to  teach.     We  then  go  into 
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the  class,  and  find  perhaps  that  we  are  not 
getting  on  so  fast  as  we  expected.  So  we 
push  on  hastily,  in  order  that  the  plan  on 
which  we  were  determined  shall  be  carried 
out.  Meanwhile,  attention  has  flagged, 
stumbling-blocks  have  revealed  themselves 
which  we  have  not  had  time  to  remove,  and 
we  discover  at  the  end  that  onlj  two  or  three 
have  kept  pace  with  us.  Now,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  do  a  little  thoroughly  than  to  do  a 
great  deal  superficially  and  unsoundly.  We 
all  know  that.  So  if  is  far  better  to  give  half 
our  intended  lesson  than  the  whole,  if  only 
the  half  could  be  well  understood.  We  do 
not  come  to  the  school  so  much  that  we  may 
give  lessons,  as  that  the  children  may  receive 
them.  Let  us  determine,  therefore,  that,  how- 
ever little  we  teach,  the  whole  of  that  little 
shall  be  learned.  Let  us  stop  and  recapitu- 
late very  often,  especially  if  the  class  seems 
languid  and  indifferent;  let  us  think  no  time 
lost  which  is  spent  in  satisfying  ourselves 
that  what  has  been  said  is  understood,  and 
that  we  are  making  sure  of  our  ground  as  we 
are  going  on.  Let  us  pause  whenever  neces- 
sary, and  put  questions,  especially  to  the  least 
attentive  members  of  the  class.  And  let  us 
determine  at  every  step  to  secure  that  the 
whole  of  the  children  are  advancing  with  us. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  often  really  intel- 
ligent and  valuable  teachers  seem  to  forget 
this.    They  take  it  for  granted  that  what  is 
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80  clear  to  them,  and  what  is  evidently  bo 
plain  to  one  or  two,  is  therefore  commoni- 
cated  to  the  whole  or  their  pupils,  whereas 
they  oaght  to  have  evidence  step  by  step  of 
the  fact. 

They  should  remember  that  attention  once 
lost  is  a  difficult  thing  to  recover,  and  they 
should  therefore  be  careful  not  to  lose  it. 
I  am  sure  that  more  of  us  lose  attention  by 
going  on  too  fast,  and  by  attempting  to 
teach  too  much,  than  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. The  best  teachcK  is  he  who  is  never 
afraid  of  the  drudgery  of  repeating,  and 
going  back,  and  questioning  in  many  differ- 
ent forms,  and  who  is  content  to  move  slowly, 
if  only  he  can  make  the  dullest  member  of 
the  class  move  with  him.  After  all,  it  is  by 
the  dull  boy  that  you  should  measure  your 
own  progress  in  a  lesson;  not  by  the  quick 
one.  Move  with  the  worst  learner,  not  with 
the  best,  and  then  your  pace  with  be  sure  at 
least,  even  though  it  be  not  very  rapid. 

And  now  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  two  or 
three  things  worth  remembering  about  at- 
tention. The  first  is,  that  it  is  an  act  of  the 
wiU.  It  is  the  one  of  all  the  mental  facul- 
ties which  is  most  under  our  own  control. 
We  ean  all  be  attentive,  or  at  least  more  at- 
tentive than  we  are,  if  we  wish  to  be  so. 
The  degree  of  attention  we  pay,  therefore, 
depends  on  our  own  disposition  to  attend. 
This  shows  us  that  the  matter,  after  all,  is 
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very  largely  one  of  due%plm$^  and  that,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher  will 
win  most  attention  who  has  most  personal 
influence,  and  who  is  looked  up  to  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Is  there  any  one  of  you 
whom  the  children  are  accuistomed  to  treat 
with  disrespect  ?  Do  any  of  you  find  your 
commands  disobeyed,  and  your  look  of  anger 
disregarded  ?  Depend  upon  it,  if  this  be  the 
case,  that  the  disposition  to  attend  to  your 
teaching  will  not  exist,  and  that  you  are 
sure  to  nave  trouble  in  your  class.  Depend 
upon  it,  also,  that  there  is  something  in  your 
own  conduct,  or  manner,  or  character,  which 
does  not  entitle  you  to  be  looked  up  to  as 
you  ought  to  be.  Ask  yourself,  in  that  case, 
whether  your  own  behavior  is  uniform  and 
dignified;  whether  you  ever  give  commands 
without  seeing  that  they  are  obeyed;  wheth- 
er you  waste  your  words  or  your  influence  in 
an  injudicious  way;  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  your  conduct  that  reveals  to  the 
children  a  want  of  punctuality,  or  of  earn- 
estness, or  of  steadmess  on  your  part.  For 
children  are  very  keen  observers  of  charac- 
ter, and  in  a  long  run  are  sure  to  feel  loyalty 
and  a£Pection  for  one  who  is  manifestly  anx- 
ious to  do  them  good,  and  who  can  be  uni- 
formly relied  on  in  word  or  deed.  There 
can  be  no  thorough  attention  unless  you  ac- 
custom yourself  to  have  perfect  order,  and 
therefore  every  step  you  can  take  to  secure 
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better  discipline^  and  to  gain  more  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  children,  will  indi- 
rectly tell  upon  the  degree  of  attention  you 
will  obtain  in  teachings 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  attention  is  a  habU^ 
and  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  regulate 
all  other  habits.  Every  act  we  perform 
to-day  becomes  all  the  easier  to  perform 
to-morrow,  simply  because  we  have  per- 
formed it  to-day.  And  every  duty  we  neg- 
lect to  perform  to-day  becomes  harder  to 
perform  to-morrow,  and  hardter  still  the  next 
day.  Every  faculty  and  power  we  possess 
is  daily  becoming  either  stronger  or  weaker; 
we  cannot  stand  still,  and  our  characters  are 
becoming  hardened  and  stereotyped  every 
day,  whether  we  wish  or  not;  hardened,  too, 
we  must  recollect,  not  according  to  what  we 
do.  Therefore,  every  time  we  listen  lan- 
guidly to  an  address,  or  read  a  book  care- 
lessly, the  habit  of  kiattention  becomes 
strengthened,  and  it  becomes  less  and  less 
possiole  for  us  ever  to  become  clear  thinkers 
or  steady  reasoners.  On  the  other  hand 
suppose  we  determine  to  make  a  great  effort, 
and  resolutely  bind  down  our  whole  thoughts 
to  a  subject;  the  next  time  we  wish  to  do  the 
sime  tfamg,  the  effort  required  will  be  less 
painful,  the  third  time  less  painful  still,  until 
at  length  the  habit  of  attention  will  grow  on 
u  ,  and  will  become  easy  and  pleasant  to  us. 
What  is  the  practical  inference  to  be  drawn 
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from  these  simple  truths  ?  Why,  that  in  all 
we  do  in  schools,  the  habit  of  strict  attention 
to  rules  should  be  cultivated,  in  little  things 
as  well  as  in  great.  If  a  boy  is  allowed  to 
be  unpunctualy  to  miscall  words  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  go  back  and  correct  him- 
self, to  read  how  he  likes,  to  answer  when  he 
likes,  to  sit  down  when  he  is  told  to  standi 
to  repeat  tasks  inaccurately,  and  to  give  a 
half-hearted  atteution  to  the  minor  rules  of 
the  school,  of  course  he  will  give  half -hearted 
attention  to  the  teaching.  It  would  be  won- 
derful if  he  did  not.  The  habit  of  inatten- 
tion is  strengthened  in  little  things,  and 
necessarily  shows  itself  in  great.  Do  not, 
therefore,  think  lightly  of  the  minor  acts  by 
which  obedience,  and  promptitude,  and  close 
watchfulness  can  be  cultivated.  See  that 
these  minor  acts  are  done  well,  and  you  will 
find  that  in  this  way  the  habit  of  listening 
attentively  to  your  teacher  will  be  confirmed. 
And,  besides  this,  it  is  necessary  to  recol- 
lect that  teachers  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  intellectual  habits 
which  will  cling  to  their  pupils  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Of  course,  apart  from  the 
primary  and  immediate  object  of  imparting 
instruction,  we  ought  all  to  feel  some  inter- 
est in  the  sort  of  mental  character  which  our 
little  scholars  are  acquiring  during  their  in- 
tercourse with  us.  We  must  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  children  will  be  men 
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and  women,  and  consider  what  sort  of  men 
and  women  we  would  have  them  to  be.  We 
cannot  help  desiring  that  when  hereafter 
they  read  a  book,  they  shall  read  seriously; 
that  when  they  hear  a  sermon  they  shall  not 
biing  preoccupied  or  wandering  minds  to 
what  they  hear;  that  as  they  move  along  in 
life  they  shall  not  be  unobservant  triflers, 
gazing  in  helpless  vacancy  on  the  mere  sur- 
face of  things,  but  shall  be  able  to  fix  their 
eyes  and  their  hearts  steadily  on  all  the 
sources  of  instruction  which  may  be  open  to 
thera.  If  they  are  ever  to  do  this,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  they  should  have  acquired  in 
youth  the  power  of  concentrating  their  at- 
tention. This  power  is  the  one  qualification 
which  so  often  constitutes  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the 
successful  and  the  unsuccessful  men.  Atten- 
tion is  the  one  habit  of  the  human  mind 
which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  forms 
a  safeguard  for  intellectual  progress,  and 
even,  under  the  divine  blessing,  for  moral 
purity.  Now,  every  time  a  child  comes  into 
your  class,  this  habit  is  either  strengthened 
or  weakened.  Something  is  sure  to  be  done, 
while  the  children  are  with  you,  to  make 
them  either  better  or  worse  in  this  respect 
for  the  whole  of  their  future  lives.  If 
vou  claim  and  secure  perfect  obedience; 
if,  without  being  severe,  you  c^n  be  strict 
enough  to  enforce  diligent  attention  to  all 
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you  say,  you  are  attainine  another  impor- 
tant ehd  beside  that  which  is  usually  con- 
templated^ for  you  are  developing  the  intel- 
lectual vigor  of  your  scholar,  and  familiariz- 
ing him  with  a  sort  of  effort  which  will  be 
of  immense  use  to  him  hereafter.  But  every 
time  you  permit  disorder,  trifling,  or  wan- 
dering, you  are  helping  to  lower  and  vitiate 
the  mental  character  of  your  pupils.  You 
are  encouraging  them  to  a  bad  habit.  You 
are,  in  fact,  doing  something  to  prevent  them 
from  ever  becoming  thoughtful  readers,  dili- 
gent observers,  and  earnest  listeners,  as  long 
as  they  live. 

We  are,  1  hope,  brought  by  these  reflec- 
tions within  sight  of  the  one  great  rule  on 
which  not  merely  all  attention,  but  all  true 
success  in  teaching  depends.  Try  to  feel  with 
the  childrmy  to  understand  their  natures,  and  to 
discern  what  is  going  on  in  their  minds.  Do  not 
half  the  faults  of  our  teaching  arise  from  a 
want  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  little 
ones,  and  a  want  of  true  insight  into  their 
mental  and  moral  nature  ?  Does  not  this  lie 
at  the  root  of  much  of  the  inattention  of 
which  we  complain?  The  truth  is,  that  a 
good  teacher  ought  not  only  to  possess  that 
sympathy  which  makes  him  feel  for  a  child, 
and  love  him,  and  try  to  do  him  good;  but 
the  sympathy  which  feels  with  him,  which 
makes  due  allowance  for  his  imperfectly  de- 
\  3loped  nature,  and  which  thoroughly  com- 
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prehends  his  character  and  wants.  Some  of 
you  who  hear  me  are  young  teachers,  and  it 
18  not  so  lon^  ago  that  you  were  learners. 
Perhaps  you  have  not  forgotten  how  you  felt 
then,  and  what  sort  of  things  interested  and 
affected  you;  how  knowledge  looked  when 
it  was  first  presented  to  your  view,and  what 
was  the  kind  of  teaching  which  hest  secured 
an  entrance  for  that  knowledge  into  the  re- 
cesses of  your  minds.  If  you  have  nearly 
forgotten  these  things,  strive  with  all  your 
might  to  recall  them.  As  you  grow  in  knowl- 
edge, in  though tfulness  and  experience,  take 
diligent  care  not  to  lose  the  rememhrance  of 
what  you  were  years  ago.  He  is  always  the 
wisest  teacher  who  can  combine  the  man's 
intellect  with  the  child's  heart;  who  contrives 
to  k«ep  fresh  in  his  memory  the  knowledge 
.of  what  he  once  was,  and  what  a  child's 
wants,  and  a  child's  likes  and  dislikes,  and  a 
child's  infirmities  really  are.  We  are  some- 
times so  glad  to  find  ourselves  men  that  we 
take  pleasure  in  casting  off  the  traditions, 
and  the  habits,  and  the  thoughts  of  child- 
hood. But  a  really  loving  and  earnest 
teacher  will  esteem  every  recollection  very 
precious  which  helps  him  better  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  being  on  whose  heart 
he  is  going  to  work;  he  will  be  very  careful 
not  to  set  up  a  man's  standard  to  measure  a 
child  by;  he  will  always  ask  himself,  when 
preparing  or  giving  a  lesson,  not,  "  What  will 
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I. — MODERN    BRAIN-PRESSURE. 

In  this  day  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties 
is  made  to  hold  the  first  place  in  education.  There 
be  some  who  still  maintain  the  superiority  of  physi- 
cal over  mental  culture,  and  there  be  many  who 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  high  degree  of  physical 
culture  of  a  certain  extreme  and  artificial  kind.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  favor  once  too  exclusively  tendered  to 
a  purely  physical  training  is  on  the  decline.  The 
admiration  which  once  was  bestowed  on  men  of 
great  strength  has  almost  ceased  in  civilized  circles. 
Physical  strength  may,  if  it  show  itself  in  some  sing- 
ular and  abnormal  manner,  create  for  a  time  an  ex- 
citement and  noise,  but  the  excitement  ends  in  the 
silence  that  follows  clamour.  Men  who  perform 
great  feats  of  strength  are  no  longer  heroes  to  be 
courted  and  immortalized.  Hercules  himself  would 
be  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  these  days.     The  evidence 


There  is  in  this  way  induced,  therefore,  a  strain 
after  knowledge  as  a  means  of  getting  tliat  remain- 
ing part,  that  skeleton  of  distinction,  which  so  soon 
will  be  put  up  as  a  curiosity  of  the  past. 

The  acquisition  of  much  knowledge  has,  however, 
another  meaning  and  object  beyond  mere  ambition. 
In  this  so-called  practical  day  it  is  imagined  that 
knowledge  must  be  extended  without  limitation 
amongst  the  young,  in  order  that  it  may  be  limited 
without  extension  amongst  those  who  have  passed 
their  youth,  and  have  become  engaged  in  the  practi- 
cal affairs  of  life.  School  days  and  student  days 
must  be  given  up  to  the  attainment  of  mastery  over 
subjects  included  in  the  whole  domain  of  the  human 
understanding.  The  days  of  active  life,  in  which 
men  are  made  or  marred,  must  be  devoted  to  the  per- 
fect mastery  of  one  particular  subject.  Branches 
of  great  divisions,  and  in  time  branches  of  divisions 
of  great  divisions,  and  in  time  again  branches  of  lit- 
tle divisions  derived  from  the  secondary  divisions, 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  special  study  by  special 
men. 

It  is  very  singular  to  observe  in  common  conver- 
sation the  expression  of  these  tw^o  lines  of  mental 


activiij',  A  fond  parent,  speaking  in  terms  of  ad- 
miration of  his  son  at  school,  unfolds  with  pride  the 
school  report.  His  hoy  baB  been  working  with  a 
zeal  that  cannot  be 'too  mucli  applauded.  In  tliat 
monUily  report  sheet  the  lad  has  the  highest  num- 
ber of  marks  in  Greek  and  the  same  in  Latin.  He 
fails  only  one  mark  from  the  highest  in  Latin  exor- 
ciBea,  he  is  equally  near  to  the  top  in  French,  and  in 
German  he  is  but  one  lower  down.  In  what  is  call- 
ed'English' be  is  third.  In  Grecian  history  he  ia 
second,  in  Roman  history  first,  in  Engl  sh  h  story 
.  fourth.  In  geography  he  is  first,  in  1  e  n  stry  fifth 
in  natural  pliilosopliy  second,  in  mathen  at  cs  th  rd 
in  algebra  third,  in  arithmetic  first,  n  ental  ar  th 
metic  second,  and  in  writing  fifth.  Poor  bo  what 
a  month  of  close  work  has  been  spent  on  that  long 
list.  Four  hours  of  school  m  tht  mornmg  and 
three  in  the  afternoon  have  thn,s  been  spent  with 
lessons  after  school,  directed  by  an  intelligent  and 
active  tutor  devoted  to  the  progress  of  hi«  pupil, — a 
very  determined  thoiigli  an  esceedingly  kind  man, — 
for  three  hours  and  sometimes  tour  hours  more. 


tbe  ordeal  necessary  for  so  much  successful  winning, 
be  must  settle  down  into  minuteness  ;  he  must  find 
soH.e  little  point  in  tUe  great  world  he  has  tried  to 
traverse,  fix  on  that,  and  seek  to  live  on  it  in  compe- 
tency and  reputation.  He  muit  tcueh  n'  one  else 
in  his  course,  and  let  no  one  touch  him  Hi>i  magic 
circle,  his  ground  of  speciaii'iln,  thought  is  lo  be 
considered  sacred.  The  same  fashion  — for  I  can 
not  call  it  a  principle, — naj  I  cannot  without 
abusing  the  word,  call  it  a  method  — la  maintained 
in  the  professions,  and  in  two  of  them  the  medical 
and  the  legal,  in  the.most  marked  degree  Y  mod 
ern  medical  student,  through  the  ordinar5  term  of 
his  studies  from  the  day  he  enters  scbo>l  until  the 
day  he  gets  hifl  diploma  may 'Rork  like  a  galley 
slave  at  the  wliok  v*orld  of  natural  w.ience  and 
then,  having  seized  his  emied  prize  may  settle  in 
life  to  the  exclusive  study  and  practice  of  disease  of 
some  section  of  the  animal  bod>  To  be  successful 
he  cannot  draw  the  line  too  sharply  round  his  par 
ticular  pasture.  Into  that  no  man  mu^-t  enter  unless 
he  have  a  pasture  somewhat  similar,  and  i>uch  an  one 
is  not  over  welcome.  In  deference  to  other  men  of 
other  pastures,  our  man  of  men  must  not  go  out  of 


liiH  own.     If  he  knows  another  deparlment  ever  so 
well,  lie  must  uot  profess  to  know  it, — it  is  out  of  his 

In  legal  pursuits  the  same  kind  of  excluaiveness 
obtains,  and  I  think  in  some  iastances  in  a  more  ex- 
clusive manner  than  in  medieine. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Church  that,  with  all  her 
backslidings  and  troubles,  slie  has  not  yet  tumbled 
■down  to  so  low  a  position  as  her  sisters  have.  It  is 
of  happy  omen  for  the  clergy  that  they  must  keep 
up  their  learning  as  genei^  scholars.  It  is  more 
than  happy  that  in  their  case  division  of  labor  is  not 
recognised  as  profitable;  for  if  they  were  to  begin  to 
specialize,  if  one  clergyman  were  to  take  one  sin  for 
his  special  study,  and  keep  lo  it  all  his  life,  and  anoth- 
er a  different  sin ;  if  one  look  up  the  cure  of  swear- 
ing, for  instance,  and  another  of  theft,  and  another 
of  lying,  the  confuaon  of  the  modern  learned  world, 
would  be  complete  indeed. 

This  introduction  to  present  modes  of  learning 
&nd  application  of  learning  would  well  befit  an  essay 
on  the  subject  of  U-arning  as  a  practical  development 
of  civilization  not  altogelher  in  accord,  as  it  is  now 
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checked  by  human  interferance,  and  thereby  hanga 
the  reason  of  the  impossible.  Nature  produces 
acorns  for  future  oaks,  and  is  as  free  as  of.  yore  that 
oaks  should  make  forests;  but  if  the  young  oaks 
should  be  forced  in  their  growth,  and  when  they  are 
approaching  to  maturity  be  barbarously  compressed, 
head  and  trunk,  into  narrow  and  unyielding  tubes, 
there  will  be  no  forest,  nor  so  much  as  spare  repre- 
sentatives of  the  forest,  amidst  tlie  brusliwood  of 
commonplace  meadow  or  bare  plowed  field  of  men- 
tal life. 

If  it  be  true  tliat  education  does  not  go  liand  in 
hand  with  health,  it  is  yain  to  expect  that  education 
shall  bring  forth  the  flrst-fruits  of  knowledge,  and, 
what  is  more  importiint,  of  wisdom.  My  nrgument 
is,  thai  the  present  modes  of  education  for  the  young- 
er population,  and  for  the  older,  are  not  compatible 
with  healthy  life;  and  that  education,  therefore,  is 
not  producing  the  mental  product  Iliat  is  required 
for  the  steady  and  powerful  progress  of  the  nation. 

There  are  many  faults  in  tlie  processes  of  educa- 
tion of  the  young  whicli  tell  upon  health  in  a  direct 
mode.  There  are  faults  in  respect  to  punishments 
in  school  life.     I  do  not  at  this  moment  dwell  on 


men  and  women  whom  they  trained  i: 
ibie  forms  of  character  and  mind.   '       ' 

I  may,  then,  leave  these  departing  shadows  on  the 
schoolday  iieallh,  tlmt  I  may  toucli  more  definitely 
on  tlie  shadown  that  are  now  deepening  and  daily 
falling. 


The  first  cerioiis  and  inrrea'ing  evil  bearing  on 
education  and  it s  relation  to  health  lies  in  too  early  sub- 
jection of  pupils  lo  study.  Children  are  often  taught 
leissons  from  books  before  they  are  properly  taught 
to  walk,  and  loag  Itefore  tliey  are  taught  properly  to 
play.  Play  is  held  out  to  them,  not  as  a  natural  thing, 
as  something  whicl>  the  parent  should  feel  it  a  duty 
to  encourage,  but  as  a  reward  for  so  much  work 
done,  and  as  a  rest  from  work  done ;  as  though,  for- 
sooth, play  were  not  itself  a  form  of  work,  and  often 
work  of  a  most  fatiguing  nature.  Play,  therefore,  is 
not  used  aa  it  ought  to  be  used. — as  a  mode  of  work 
which  the  child  likes;  but  rather  as  a  set-off  against 
a  mode  of  work  which  the  cliild  does  not  like,  and 
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inanimate  nature,  was  accustomed  to  say  of  him- 
self, with  much  gratitude,  that  he  was  born  of  a 
happy  disposition ;  that  he  was  happy  by  heredity. 
So,  in  all  his  great  trials — in  his  failures  as  a  speaker 
because  of  his  defective  stammering  habit;  in  his 
difficulties  as  a  theologian;  in  his  persecution  as  a 
suspected  politician,  flying  for  his  life,  having  his 
house  burned  to  the  aground  and  all  the  treasures  he 
valued  most  flung  out  of  window  to  a  senseless, 
drunken,  groaning  mob;  in  all  these  trials,  and  others 
to  come,  — the  cruel,  cutting  contempt  of  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  final  parting 
for  ever,  in  his  old  age,  from  his  beloved  England 
that  he  had  served  so  well ;  in  all  these  trials,  I  repeat, 
which  so  few  could  have  borne,  he  sustained  the  full 
share  of  his  hereditary  gifts,  his  mental  happiness 
and  health,  or  I  should  rather  say,  his  health,  and 
therefore  his  happiness. 

But  this  blessed  health,  which  so  distinctly  propa- 
gates itself,  is  never  at  any  period  of  life  so  tried  as  in 
the  first  years.  Then  it  is  confirmed  or  destroyed, 
made  or  unmade. 

In  this  period ;  in  which  so  many  die  from  vari- 
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to  dream  ;  passing  through  strange  abodes  and  nar- 
row crevices  which  it  s^ems  impossible  to  squeeze 
into ;  and  waking  in  a  start,  in  what  is  commonly 
called  a  nightmare,  with  the  body  cold,  and  some- 
times in  somnambulism  or  sleep-walking.  The  bad 
sleep  naturally  leads  to  a  certain  over-wakeful 
languor  the  next  day ;  but,  strangely  enough,  it  in- 
terferes with  the  natural  advent  of  sleep  the  next 
night,  so  that  sleepnessness  at  night  becomes  a  habit. 

The  child  must  be  read  to  sleep,  or  told  stories  until 
it  is  off ;  and  thus  it  falls  into  slumber  fed  with  the 
food  of  dreams,  worries,  cares,  and  wonders. 

In  this  period  of  early  education, — first  stage  of 
what  may  be  fairly  called  the  intemperance  of  edu- 
cation,— the  recreations  that  are  adopted  for  the  little 
scholar  are  often  as  pernicious  as  any  other  part  of 
the  system  in  which  he  or  she  is  trained.  During 
the  day-pastimes,  a  want  of  freshness  and  freedom 
prevails,  almost  of  necessity,  in  large  towns;  and 
this  want  is  often  made  worse  than  it  need  be  by  in- 
attention or  deficiency  of  means. 

In  a  town  like  London  there  are  three  classes  of 
children,  all  of  whom  present  different  aspects  of 
health. 
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There  is  a  third  class  of  children  who,  least  fortu- 
nate, lie  betweeD  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  who  be- 
long to  the  middle,  trading  classes.  The  parents  of 
these  children  are  ansious,  for  the  most  correct  of 
motives,  that  their  young  people  shall  not  run  wild 
in  the  streets  to  mix  with  children  who  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  and  are  under  different  influences.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  unable  to  send  their  children 
out  to  the  parks  or  suburbs,  as  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bors do.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  children 
are  kept  close  at  home  or  at  school.  They  have  to 
live  in  small  rooms,  badly  ventilated  or  irregularly 
ventilated ;  and,  albeit  they  are  well  clothed  and  well 
fed  and  comfortably  bedded,  they  grow  up  all  but 
imiversally  unhealthy. 

These  children  are  they  who  specially  suffer  from 
too  close  work  at  books  and  educational  labor  gener- 
ally. They  are  usually  very  pale,  muscularly  feeble, 
and  depressed  in  mind.  They  grow  up  irresolute, 
and  yield  a  large, — by  far  the  largest, — number  of 
those  who  fill  up  the  death-roll  of  that  disease  of  fa- 
tal diseases,  pulmonary  consumption. 

For  fourteen  years  of  my  life  I  was  physician  to 
Jiis  metropolis  to  which  so 
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III. — EDUCATION  IN  BOYHOOD  AND  GIRLHOOD. 

In  the  education  which  is  bestowed  on  the  young 
in  the  next  stage  of  life, — I  mean,  on  those  who  are 
passing  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth years  of  life, — the  errors  committed  in  respect 
to  health  are  often  as  pronounced  as  in  the  earlier 
stage. 

This  period  of  life  is  in  m^ny  respects  extremely 
critical.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  organs  of  the 
body;  the  still  imperfect  and  imperfected  condition 
of  the  most  vital  organs ;  the  quick  changing,  and 
yet  steadily  developing  form  of  mind,  which,  like 
the  handwriting,  is  now  being  constructed ;  the  imi- 
tative tendency  of  the  mind ;  and,  not  to  name  other 
peculiarities,  the  intensity  of  feelings  in  the  way  of 
likes  and  hates — all  these  conditions,  physical  and 
mental,  make  this  stage  of  a  human  career  singularly 
liable  to  disorders  of  a  functional  or  even  of  an  or- 
ganic kind.  For  one  organ  of  the  body,  or  for  one 
propensity  of  the  mind,  to  outgrow,  or  out-develop 
another  or  others,  is  the  easiest  of  all  accidents  in 
this  stage  of  life,  unless  care  be  taken  to  preserve  a 
correct  balance. 

The  lines  of  error  carried  out  in  this  period  run  in 
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In  these  directions  its  lessons  are  pleasures,  or,  at  the 
worst,  are  scarcely  labors.  There  is,  again,  the 
mind  constructive  or  synthetic;  the  mind  which 
builds ;  which  uses  facts  and  figures,  only,  in  the  end, 
for  its  own  purposes  of  work ;  which  easily  learns 
principles  of  construction ;  which  grasps  poetry  and 
the  hidden  meaning  of  the  x^oet ;  which  is  wonderful 
often  for  memory,  l)ut  remembers  the  whole,  rarely 
the  parts  of  a  theme ;  and  which  cannot,  by  any  pres- 
sure inflicted  on  it,  or  self-inflicted,  take  fast  hold  of 
minute  distinctions. 
The  true  intellect  of  the  world,  from  the  vast  dawn 

oT  it  until  now,  has  been.made  up  of  these  two  distinct 
forms  of  mind.    They  seem  antagonistic,  and  they 

are  so ;  but  out  of  their  antagonism  has  come  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  The  first  is  know- 
ing, the  second  wise, — two  distinct  qualities,  though 
commonly  confounded  as  one. 

In  the  small  school  of  the  youth,  as  in  the  great 
school  of  the  world,  these  representative  orders  of 
mind  are  ever  present.  The  mistake  is,  that  they  are 
so  commonly  confounded,  that  no  change  is  made  in 
the  mode  of  study  to  suit  the  genius  of  the  one  or  the 
other. 
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ambitious  parents  and  friends  could  make  them  per- 
mit it  as  a  part  of  their  work.  They  say  it  obliges 
them,  as  prize  days  draw  near,  to  devote  excessive 
time  to  the  most  earnest  of  the  competitors.  They 
say  that  the  attention  of  the  whole  school  is  directed 
towards  the  competitors,  who  have  their  special  ad- 
mirers; and  so  the  masses,  who,  from  fear  or  want  of 
ability,  do  not  compete,  are  doubly  neglected,  are 
neglected  by  their  teachers  to  some  extent,  and  are 
forgetful  of  their  own  prospects  in  the  interest  they 
take  as  to  the  success  of  their  idols.  In  this  way, 
those  that  are  weakest  are  least,  and  those  that  are 
strongest  are  most  assisted, — another  illustration  of 
the  proverb,  'To  him  that  hath,  shall  be  given ;  but 
from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath.' 

I  cannot  undertake  to  confinn  this  judgment  my- 
self, though  it  sounds  like  common  sense ;  but  I  can 
affirm  that  in  the  matter  of  health,  in  interference 
with  that  blessing,  the  prize  system  stands  at  the  >  ^•»' 
guilty  of  the  guilty.  You  have  but  to  go  to  a  ^rize 
distribution  to  see  in  the  worn  and  pale  and  languid 
faces  of  the  successful  the  effect  of  this  system.  And 
when  you  have  seen  them,  you  have  not  seen  a  tithe* 
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of  the  passions  on  the  nutrition  and  maintenance  of 
the  body,  to  know  or  surmise  the  secondary  mischiefs 
to  health  whicli  these  fierce  mental  struggles  in  girl- 
hood and  boyhood  inflict  on  the  woman  and  the 
man. 

While  this  lecture  has  been  in  preparation  I  have 
received  from  Dr  Holbrook,  the  editor  of  the  Herald 
of  Health  of  New  York,  one  of  his  miniature  tracts 
on  Health,  in  which  he  records  the  experiences  of 
men  who  have  lived  long,  laborious,  and  successful 
lives,  and  the  reasons  they  assign  for  having  enjoy- 
ed such  prolonged  health  and  mental  activity.  The 
tract  before  me  contain  letters  from  two  men  of 
great  eminence,  namely,  William  Cullen  Bryant  and 
William  Howitt.  A  part  of  William  Hewitt's  letter 
so  admirably  expresses  the  lesson  I  am  now  endeav- 
oring to  teach  that  I  quote  it  in  full.  It  refers  to 
his  early  life,  and  its  perfect  freedom  of  learning: — 
"  My  boyhood  and  youth  were,  for  the  most  part, 
spent  in  the  country;  and  all  country  objects,  sports, 
and  labors,  horse -racing  and  hunting  excepted,  have 
had  a  never-failing  charm  for  me.  As  a  boy,  I 
ranged  the  country  far  and  wide  in  curious  quest 
»nd  study  of  all  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods  and 


lined  to  the  corporeal  architecture  of  man,  by  tasks 
that  belong  properly  to  an  after  time.  There  is  no 
mistake  so  fatal  to  the  proper  rlevelopmcnt  of  man 
and  woman  as  to  pile  on  tbe  immature  bruin,  and  on 
the  yet  uufinislied  fabric  of  tbe  human  body,  a 
weight  of  premature,  and,  therefore,  unnatural, 
■  study.  In  most  of  those  cases  wliere  Nature  has  in- 
tended to  produce  a  lirst-ciass  intellect,  she  haJ4 
guarded  her  embryo  genius  by  a  stubborn  slowness 
of  development.  Moderate  study  and  plenty  of  play 
and  exercise  in  early  youlh  are  the  true  requisites 
for  a  noble  growth  of  intellectual  powers  in  man, 
and  for  its  continuance  to  old  age." 


Let  iiealtli  and  education  go  liand-in-liand,  and 
the  progress  of  the  world,  physically  and  menially, 
is  sound  and  sure. 

Let  tbe  brain,  in  the  first  stage  of  life,  make  its 
own  ■  inventory ;  distress  it  not  with  learning,  nor 
sadness,  or  romance  of  pasaion.  Let  it  take  Nature 
OS  a  second  mother  for  its  teacher. 

In  the  second  age,  iustil  gently  and  learb  the 
order  of  mind  that  is  being  rendered  a  receiving 
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tive  prowess  in  a  new  form:  and  wlieu  ELe  evils  of 
it  are  seen,  and  wlien  the  worse  than  iistlessness  of  P 

it  is  detected,  it  will  pass  away  as  all  such  errors  do  i 

after  the  universal  mind  which  sustains  them  sees  | 

and  appreciates  the  wrong  that  is  being  done.     I  be  , 

lieve  sincerelj'  that  tlie  error  I  have  ventured  to  des- 
cribe, and  which  at  this  present  separates  health  from  ^ 
education,  will  in  due  lime  be  recognised  and    re-  ^ 
moved.  I 

In  a  leading  article  last  year,  in  one  of  our  power-  J 

ful  and  widely-read  newspapers,  on  a  lecture  of  mine  \ 

delivered  in  this  place,  there  was  an  expression  of  I 

regret  that  I,  as  a  man  of  science,  should  deal  so  . 

earnestly  with  subjects  so  trivial  as  these.  Suppose 
the  subject  to  be  trivial,  and  then  in  answer  I  might 
fairly  quote,  'there  are  mites  in  science  as  well  as 
in  charity,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  each  arc  often 
alike  important  and  beneflciai.'  But  I  deny  the  triv- 
iality. I  ask,  if  liiese  subjects,  which  refer  to  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  nation,  !«  trivial,  what  are  the 
solemn  subjects,  and  who  are  dealing  with  them? 

T  read  in  nnotber  and  scientlftc  paper,  that  to  state 
lilar  order  to  those  I  have  now  related. 
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The  New  Education 

Mr.  James  Boswell   WBS  in  the  hsbit  of 
atarting  intellect- 
mil  game  for  his 
great    guide, 
philosopher,  and 
j  friend — Dr.  John- 
I  Bon— to  run  down: 
of  asking  all  kinds 
of    questions    on 
things  in  hearen 
and  things  on 
siMcn,  joBMsoH  earth  ;  of  propos- 

ing all  kinds  of  problems,  both  possible  and 
impossible. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  qnes- 
tions  he  ever  started — one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cnlt  problems  he  ever  proposed — vas  one 
which  relates  to  the  new-born  baby.  Boswell, 
a  man  not  withont  insight,  and  with  a  firm 
belief  in  the  far-seeingnesa  of  his  oracle, 
gives  ns  the  following. 
(7) 
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I  know  Dot  how  so  whimsical  a  thonght 
came  into  my  mind^  but  I  asked  : 

^' '  If  Sir^  you  were  shut  up  in  a  castle^  and 
a  new-born  child  with  you,  what  would  you 
do?^'' 

"  Johnson :  ^  Why,  Sir,  I  should  not  much 
like  my  company/ 

^^Boswell:  'But  would  you  take  the 
trouble  of  rearing  it  ? ' 

''He  seemed,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
unwilling  to  pursue  the  subject ;  but,  upon 
my  perseyering  in  my  question,  replied, 
'  Why,  yes.  Sir,  I  would ;  but  I  must  have 
all  conveniences.  If  I  had  no  garden,  I 
would  make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it 
there  for  fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it,  and 
wash  it  much,  and  with  warm  water  to  please 
it — not  with  cold  water  to  give  pain.' 

^^Boswell :  '  But,  Sir,  does  not  heat  relax  ?  * 

^^  Johnson:  'Sir,  you  are  not  to  imagine 
the  water  is  to  be  very  hot.  I  would  not 
OODDLE  the  child.  No,  Sir,  the  hardy 
method  of  treating  children  does  no  good. 
I'll  take  you  five  children  from  London  who 
shall  cuff  five  Highland  children.  Sir,  a 
man  bred  in  London  will  carry  a  burden,  or 
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run^  or  wrestle^  as  well  as  a  man  broaght  up 
in  the  hardiest  manner  in  the  country/' 

"  Boswell :  ^  Good  living,  I  suppose,  makes 
the  Londoners  strong/ 

"  Johnson :  *  Why,  Sir,  I  don't  know  that 
it  does.  Oar  chairmen  from  Ireland,  who 
are  as  strong  men  as  any,  have  been  brought 
up  upon  potatoes.  Quantity  makes  up  for 
quality.' 

^'Boswell :  '  Would  you  teach  this  child 
that  I  have  furnished  you  with  anything  ?' 

^^ Johnson:  'No,  I  should  not  be  apt  to 
teach  it.' 

''Boswell :  '  Would  not  you  have  a  pleas- 
ure in  teaching  it  ? ' 

"  Johnson :  '  No,  Sir,  I  should  isroT  have 
a  pleasure  in  teaching  it.' 

"Boswell:  *Have  you  not  a  pleasure  in 
teaching  men  P  Thebe,  I  have  you.  You 
have  the  same  pleasure  in  teaching  men  that 
I  should  have  in  teaching  children.' 

"  Johnson:  'Why,  something  about  that.' " 

Now,  the  diflBculty  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 

found  himself,  is  the  standing  difficulty  of 

the  English  nation.     In  spite  of  all  that  has 

been  spoken  and  written  about  it,  we  do  not 
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yet  know  how  to  educate  young  children; 
and  the  problem  increases  in  difficulty  as  we 
go  backwards  towards  the  beginning  of  life. 
How  to  train  a  child  to  healthy  activity,  to 
self-help,  to  a  harmonious  deyelopment  of 
its  powers  of  body  and  mind — is  still  a 
problem  which  waits  for  solution.  A  solu- 
tion—  or  even  the  materials  for  a  solu- 
tion— we  shall  welcome  from  anywhere.  An 
attempt  at  a  solution  comes  to  us  from  Ger- 
many ;  it  has  made  many  disciples  and  warm 
adherents  in  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States ;  and  it  has  been  so 
much  of  a  revelation  to  many  of  its  dis- 
ciples that  they  have  given  it  the  name  of 
the  New  Education. 

Englishmen  need  not  find  fault  with  the 
term  new.  Civilization  has  had  to  fight  for 
thousands  of  years  for  its  very  existence.  It 
had  to  learn  the  arts  of  agriculture,  of  war, 
of  law,  and  of  medicine  before  it  could  give 
some  of  its  hard-earned  leisure  to  the  work 
of  training  up  its  young  children.  It  is  only 
since  1870  that  the  work  of  instruction  has 
even  begun  to  take  a  national  shape.  Be- 
sides, many  of  the  very  oldest  things  Eng- 
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land  has  are  called  new.  There  is  the  oldest 
forest  m  the  country — the  New  Forest ;  there 
is  New  College — one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in 
Oxford  ;  and  the  fifty  oldest  streets  in  London 
are  all  called  New  Street.  The  point  about 
our  education  is  not  as  to  whether  it  may  or 
may  not  rightly  be  called  neio,  but  as  to 
the  solidity  of  its  foundation.  Does  it  dig 
down  deep  enough  in  human  nature^  and  is 
it  based  on  the  solid  rock  of  eternal  truth  ? 

Froebel^  a  thoughtful  and  slow-meditating 
German,  is  the  founder  of  this  new  educa- 
tion. Let  us  see  how  he  faced  the  problem, 
and  how  he  tried  to  find  an  answer  for  it. 
He  saw  the  child  come  into  life.  When  he 
begins  to  be  able  to  run  about,  not  much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  him,  and  he  is  left  pretty 
much  to  himself.  He  gets  into  what  is 
called  mischief;  and  then  he  is  checked'*'. 
He  is  hardly  guided  into  the  right  way  at 
all ;  and,  as  dirt  is  only  matter  in  the  wrong 
place,  so  his  mischief  is  only  activity  in- 
vested in  the  wrong  subjects. 

If  he  is  the  child  of  rich  parents,  he  is 

♦"  Mary,"  said  a  modem  mother,"  ro  Into  the  next  room 
and  see  what  Harold  is  doing,  and  tell  him  he  mustn't." 
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overwhelmed  with  cartloads  of  toys ;  and 
the  only  activity  which  they  call  forth,  or 
can  call  forth,  in  him,  is  the  activity  of 
breaking  them  up  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Then  he  wants  more,  and  he  gets  them. 
Thug  there  is  implanted  and  fostered  in  his 
mind  a  desire  for  immediate  pleasure,  which 
must  be  gratified  at  any  cost ;  but  no  true 
power  of  his  own  has  been  called  into  pleas- 
urable activity. 

If  he  is  the  child  of  poor  parents,  he  is 
much  more  fortunate,  for  then  he  is  very 
soon  set  to  work  to  do  something,  and  he 
finds  himself  a  useful  and  important  mem- 
ber of  the  body  corporate  called  the  family. 
If  he  lives  in  the  country,  he  forms  an  ac- 
quaintance with  trees  and  plants,  with  birds 
and  beasts ;  and  his  eyes  and  soul  have  some 
chance  of  opening. 

But  there  are  no  natural  joinings  on  to  his 
school-life,  which  is  soon  to  come  ;  his  days 
are  joined  each  to  each  by  the  '^  natural  im- 
piety "  of  association  with — it  may  be  the 
rougher — among  his  school  fellows;  his 
school-days  are  an  artificial  intercalation  be- 
tween his  infancy  and  his  manhood  ;  and  no 
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one  can  say  that  the  best  has  been  done  for 
him^  or  has  been  made  of  him.  His  parents 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  his  mind  ; 
and^  for  all  they  can  tell^  he  may  turn  oat 
well,  or  he  may  turn  out  yery  ill. 

Now,  Proebel  asked  himself  the  question, 
"  What  are  the  liying  powers — what  are  the 
germ- points  which  exist  in  the  minds  of 
children,  and  how  can  I  proyide  for  them  a 
soil  and  a  sunshine  which  shall  giye  them 
opportunities  of  kindly  growth  ? 

'^  There  is  external  nature,  and  her  infinite 
yarieties  of  life,  form,  color,  motion,  change 
and  growth.  There  is  human  society — a 
higher  kind  of  nature,  but  still  a  nature — 
with  its  yarious  kinds  of  pleasures  and  p^ur- 
suits,  some  healthy  and  beneficial,  others 
deadily  and  pernicious.  How  shall  I  so 
train  him — first  to  action,  then  to  knowledge, 
and  then  to  religion — that  he  shall  eagerly 
and  joyfully  seize  the  good,  and  shun  what 
is  hurtful  to  the  growth  of  his  soul  and 
body  ?'' 

Froebel  spent  his  life  in  feeling  and  grop- 
ing after  answers  to  these  questions.  He 
did  not  rashly  take  up  with  some  cleyer/aH 
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— with  Bome  IngenioiiB  nostrnm — and  then 
sing  the  praiees  of  that  as  the  help  and  the 
care  for  all  the  ills  of  oar  vorld  of^teduca- 
tlon.       "Empiric 
physicians,"    says 
Lord    Bacon, 
I  "commonly   hare 
I  I  a  few  pleasing  re- 

'  I  ceipts,  whereupon 

'  they  are  confident 
and  adventnrons; 
bnt     they     know 
neither  the  caasea 
rBiNcis  BACON  of  the  diBea8es,nor 

the  constitaeutB  of  patients,  nor  the  true 
method  of  cures."  But  Froebel  was  deter- 
mined to  know  the  causes  of  things,  to  nn- 
derstand  the  nature  of  children,  and  to  find 
out  what  remedies  could  be  found  tor  the 
great  deficiencies  in  early  education. 

To  nuderstand  what  the  nature  of  his  own 
experience  was,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  his 
life  and  the  nature  of  his  own  education. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  brief  sketch  here 
given  will  lead  the  reader  to  procure  Froebel'a 
own  account  of  his  life  in  his  Autobiography. 
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Frederick  Froebel  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Oberveissbach, 
in  theTbnringian 
Forest,  in  the  year 

11782.  His  father 
wae  the  olergyman 
of  the  parish.  His 
mother  died  when 
he  was  only  nine 
months  old.  His 
father's  pariah 
rHiDiBicE  FBoiBiL  contftined     some 

seven  villages,  and  about  five  thoiiaand  souls  ; 
and  thus  he  had  little  time  to  look  after  his 
own  children. 

When  yonng  Froebel  was  between  three 
and  four  years  of  age,  his  father  married 
again ;  and  his  stepmother  showed  herself 
at  first  in  a  kindly  enongh  light  to  him. 
Bat  when  she  came  to  have  a  son  of  her 
own,  her  affection  seemed  to  become  entirely 
absorbed  in  her  own  child,  and  instead  of  the 
old  friendly  and  familiar  thou,  the  small 
growing  child  found  himself  always  addressed 
in  the  cold  and  distant  third  person,  as  ke. 
"This,"  he  said,  "  made  me  feel  utterly  iso- 
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lated  and  alone;  an  impassable  chasm  had 
come  between  us  two/' 

When  a  noble  mind  is  in  sorrow^  its  sor- 
row is  not  quit^e  thrown  away.  It  has  this 
use — that  the  safferer  makes  a  silent  inward 
TOW  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  saye  others 
from  the  pain  he  is  feelings  from  the  misery 
he  has  to  bear.  In  his  eleyenth  year^  Mr. 
Hoffman^  his  uncle  by  his  mother's  side^ 
came  to  pay  his  father  a  visit.  He  had  late- 
ly lost  his  only  son^  and  his  heart  went  out 
to  the  child  of  his  dead  sister.  The  lad  went 
back  with  his  uncle;  was  sent  to  a  boys' 
school  in  Stadt-Ilm,  and  grew  daily  stronger 
both  in  mind  and  in  body  ;  and  with  strength 
the  cheerfulness  and  joy  of  boyhood  came 
back  to  him  again. 

He  showed  no  special  power  at  school^ 
except  in  the  subject  of  arithmetic ;  but  he 
was  neyer  tired  of  being  out  of  doors,  and 
watching  the  habits  of  animals  and  plants. 
He  made  strong  friends  at  school  also ;  and 
it  is  in  these  two  experiences  and  habits — his 
love  of  nature  and  his  love  of  society — that 
we  discover  the  sources  of  two  of  his  strong- 
est   opinions    regarding    the    education  of 
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young  children .  The  odds  and  ends  of  gram- 
mar^ geography^  and  geometry  that  he  picked 
np  at  school^  seemed  to  him  without  root 
and  without  aim  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
looked  to  the  so-called  geography  of  the 
school  for  an  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena he  saw  in  nature — all  that  kind  of 
geography  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the  ''  air  '\ 

In  the  year  1797,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  profession  of  Forester.  He  did  not  learn 
much  under  his  master,  and^  in  1799,  he 
returned  to  his  father's  house.  He  felt  his 
deficiencies  in  mathematics  and  in  botany, 
and  declined  the  offer  of  his  master  to  stay 
another  year. 

Frederick's  brother  was  studying  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Jena ;  he  wanted  some 
money,  urgency  was  voted,  and  Frederick 
was  sent  off  with  it.  There  the  hard-work- 
ing, thoughtful  university  life  of  the  students 
attracted  him  with  irresistible  power,  and  he 
asked  and  obtained  from  his  father  leave  to 
stay  at  the  University.  He  attended  classes 
in  Mathematics^  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Nat- 
ural History,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chem- 
istry ;  and  in  this  wonderful  new  life  was  as 
happy  as  a  young  and  eager  student  could  be. 
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In  the  second  year  of  his  studies  he  found 
himself  in  a  considerable  scrape.  He  had 
lent  half  his  allowance  to  his  brother — a  loan 
which  his  brother  found  himself^  when  called 
upon^  unable  to  repay.  He  was  in  debt 
more  than  four  pounds  to  his  landlord  ;  and 
both  his  father  and  guardian  declined  to 
advance  the  money.  He  was  thrown  into 
the  University  prison,  where  he  lay  for  nine 
weeks,  weeks  which  he  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  Latin,  in  which  he  felt  himself 
rather  deficient.  His  step-mother  daily  em- 
bittered the  heart  of  his  father  against  him, 
spoke  of  him  as  a  ne'er-do-weel  and  the  black 
sheep  of  the  family  ;  and  he  was  not  relieved 
from  prison  until  he  had  foregone  his  claim 
to  a  share  in  the  paternal  inheritance. 

''With  heavy  heart,  troubled  mind,  and 
down-pressed  spirit,^'  he  says,  '^I  returned 
once  more  to  my  father^s  home  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  ^^  He  was  a  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  lad,  eager  to  sponge  upon  his 
father,  his  step-mother  held ;  and  she  at 
length  got  his  father  to  entertain  the  same 
opinion.  It  pained  the  young  man  with  the 
sharpest  pain  that  his  father  did  not  under- 
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stand  him  in  the  leasts  while  his  father^  on  his 
side^  was  full  of  anxiety  about  the  future. 
The  strong  man  had  become  old  ;  he  fell  into 
ill  healthy  took  to  bed^  and  at  length  died  in 
the  beginning  of  1802.  '^May  his  spirit/' 
says  the  son^  ^'look  down  upon  me  now  as  I 
write  this — ^look  down  in  calmness  and  with 
blessing ;  and  may  he  now  feel  satisfied  with 
the  son  who  always  bore  for  him  so  strong 
a  love.'' 

Froebel  was  now  free.  He  received  em- 
ployment in  a  land-surveyor's  office  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bamberg ;  and  in  the  year 
1804  we  find  him  acting  as  private  secretary 
to  a  government  official.  In  1805  he  went 
to  Frankfort^  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  place 
in  the  office  of  an  architect. 

An  accident — what  seemed  to  be  an  acci- 
dent— ^turned  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
All  his  certificates  were  lost ;  and  his  hope 
of  obtaining  a  situation  was  gone  with  them. 
Oruner^  the  director  of  the  Normal  school 
in  Frankfort^  had^  before  this  was  known, 
offered  him  a  vacant  post  in  his  college,  and 
Froebel  now  accepted  it  with  pleasure.  In 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  he  says,  ^'  I  feel  as  if 
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I  had  at  last  foand  the  true  element  of  my 
life ;  and  I  am  aa  happy  as  a  fiah  ia  the  water, 
as  a  bird  in  the  air." 

Tile  greatest  name  Id  education  at  that 
time  was  Pesta- 
lozzi.who  had  set- 
tled at  Yverdun, 
on  the  banliB  of 
Lake  Neuchatel. 
I  Froebel  resolved 
to  give  up  one  of 
his  Tacationa  to 
Tisit  Festalozzi  in 
Switzerland. 
joBN  HEMRi-  rKSTii.ozzi  What    ho   saw 

there  both  raised  and  depressed  him,  excited 
and  almost  stunned  him.  Some  good  work* 
ing  ideas  he  carried  back  from  his  visit ;  and  - 
for  two  years  he  worked  with  great  and  well- 
recognized  success  at  Frankfort.  "  His 
class  became  the  model  class  of  the  model 
school." 

He  felt,  howerer,  the  need  of  greater 
knowledge  of  hie  own,  and  of  more  time  for 
study ;  and  he  accordingly  resigned  his 
position.     His  wish   was  to  return  to  the 
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University  ;  but  he  was  soon  after  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  three 
sons  of  a  Mr.  von  Holzhausen.  He  carried 
them  off  with  him  to  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun^ 
and  there  became  teacher  and  scholar^  edu- 
cator and  pupil,  at  the  same  time.  But  he 
quickly  found  that,  however  excellent  the 
educational  ideas  of  Pestalozzi  might  be^  the 
way  in  which  they  were  carried  out  was 
singularly  deficient  in  business-like  plan  and 
purpose,  and  hence  in  truly  beneficial  result. 

He  carried  his  pupils  back  to  their  father's 
hoase,  and  he  himself  went  off  to  study  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen.  Here  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  Philology,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy. 

This  was  in  1811 ;  and  the  year  after  he 
entered  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  feel- 
ing that  he  had  a  mission — that  there  was  a 
work  before  him  that  he  and  no  one  else 
could  do — was  a  living  force  in  him,  and 
guided,  though  unconsciously,  his  seemingly 
erratic  movements.  At  the  same  time,  he 
believed  that,  to  make  himself  ready  for  the 
high  and  difficult  task  of  the  teacher,  he 
must  see  many  kinds  of  life,  and  work  hard 
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at  different  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge. Unknown  to  himself,  there  steadily 
and  qnietly  burned  within  his  mind  the  un- 
spoken question.  What  are  the  best  and 
most  varied  kinds  of  mental  food  for  the 
growing  souls  of  little  children  ? 

In  1813,  the  great  German  war  broke  out. 
The  disasters  of  the  French  army  in  Bussia 
seemed  to  be  Germany^s  opportunity.  The 
King  of  Prussia  issued  a  proclamation  '^  To 
my  People  ^\  and  all  good  Germans  rushed 
to  arms.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  did  the 
consciousnessr  of  Germany^s  being  a  nation — 
not  merely  a  geographical  expression — dawn 
upon  the  Germans  themselves,  a  conscious- 
ness which  attained  its  full  expression  in 
1871  in  the  palace  of  Versailles. 

Froebel,  though  no  Prussian,  joined  the 
corps  of  "  The  Black  Bifles''  at  Berlin.  "  It 
was  hardly  possible,^' he  says,  '^for  me  to 
conceive  how  any  young  man,  fit  to  bear 
arms,  could  think  of  becoming  an  educator 
of  children  whose  country  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  defend  with  his  blood  or  with  his  life. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  imagine  how  a 
young  man  who  then  hung  back  like  a  cow- 
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ard^  could^  later  on^  without  deep  shame^ 
and  without  incurring  the  scorn  and  derision 
of  his  own  pupils^  stir  them  to  any  really 
great  work — to  any  deed  that  required  exer- 
tion or  self-sacrifice/*  In  spite,  then,  of 
weak  health  and  a  delicate  constitution, 
Froebel  shouldered  his  gun,  and  went  out  to 
give  battle  to  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
country. 

The  first  night  of  his  campaign  he  was 
quartered  at  Meissen  ;  and  here  he  met  two 
other  Berlin  students,  who  afteif wards  be- 
came his  colleagues  and  life-long  friends. 
In  1816  came  the  long  peace,  which  was  not 
broken  till  the  Crimean  war  of  1854. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1816,  one  of  his 
brothers,  a  merchant  in  Westphalia,  asked 
him  to  take  care  of  and  to  educate  his  two 
little  boys  of  the  ages  of  six  and  eight.  With 
them  he  migrated  to  the  village  of  Gries- 
heim  ;  and  soon  after  he  had  sent  to  him  the 
three  sons  of  another  brother — his  brother 
Ohristopher,  the  pastor  of  the  village,  who 
was  carried  off  by  a  malignant  typhoid  fever 
which  took  its  fatal  way  across  Germany 
after  the  bloody  battle  of  Leipzig. 
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From  this  year  of  1816  his  educational 
work  ran  in  one  conrse,  according  to  one 
idea^  which  gradually  became  more  and 
more  clear  to  himself.  In  1817  he  removed 
his  school  to  Kothen.  In  1818  he  married  a 
Miss  Hoffmeister^  a  woman  with  a  strong 
love  for  Nature  and  for  children,  and  with 
high  and  true  ideas  about  education. 

Froebel  had  to  go  through  much  misery. 
He  was  constantly  on  the  most  intimate 
and  speaking  terms  with  Poverty.  Once  his 
school  sank  to  five  pupils ;  and  he  was  also 
persecuted  by  fanatics  of  many  kinds.  But 
the  deeper  and  more  intense  his  misery,  the 
bolder  and  larger  were  the  plans  he  formed. 
The  oftener  he  failed  in  this  or  in  that  part 
of  education,  the  more  strongly  was  he 
driven  back  upon  the  truth — that  it  is  in  the 
early  and  the  earliest  periods  of  education 
that  the  battle  is  lost  or  won  ;  and  that  the 
greatest  need  of  a  nation  is  a  race  of  strong 
and  intelligent  mothers. 

In  the  year  1837 — at  the  not  immature  age 
of  55 — he  had  come  into  the  full  possession 
of  his  central  thought,  and  he  was  worrying 
his  mind  for  a  fit  name  to  give  to  the  insti- 
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tution  he  was  about  to  found.  One  day^ 
walking  among  the  hills,  he  suddenly 
stopped^  his  eyes  filled  with  light,  and  he 
shonted^  '*  Eureka  1  Ohilds*' Garden — that 
is  the  name  for  my  place."  He  never  had 
any  children  of  his  own ;  but  there  never 
was  a  human  being  fonder  of  children,  with 
a  heart  more  overflowing  with  love  for  young 
human  beings. 

In  this  year  he  began  to  publish  a  weekly 
Journal^  with  the  motto^"Come  let  us 
live  for  our  children  !"  It  was  in  this  jour- 
nal that  he  first  explained  his  Doctrine  oj 
Play — the  nature  of  the  activities  of  children 
— his  system  of  games  and  occupations.  In 
1839,  he  lectured  upon  his  ideas  in  Dresden, 
and  the  Queen  of  Saxony  and  her  Oourt 
were  among  his  hearers.  In  the  year  1843 
appeared  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  labor, 
thought  and  brooding,  ^'  his  Songs  for  Moth- 
ers" (Miitter-und  Kose-Lieder),  In  this 
book  he  tried  to  put  his  finger  upon  the 
young  germs  {KeimpunJcte)  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  to  show  how  they  must  be 
tended  and  supported. 

From  this  time  till  1850  he  gave  courses 
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of  training  lectures  in  different  towns  in  the 
methods  and  pursuits  of  the  Kindergarten  ; 
and  in  one  of  these  towns  he  learned  to  know 
the  great  educational  thinker  and  writer^ 
Diesterweg. 

In  the  year  1850^  the  Model  Kindergarten 
was  firmly  established  in  a  castle  which  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Froebel  by  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  and  which 
became  the  happy  home  of  thousands  of 
young  children,  and  hundreds  of  young 
women  who  taught,  or  were  learning  to 
teach  them.  Everything  seemed  prosperous, 
anfl  Frobel  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
views  and  his  system  would  take  kindly  root 
all  over  Germany,  and  be  a  blessing  to  the 
whol.e  nation. 

But  on  the  7th  of  August,  1851,  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  of  Public  Instruction  pub- 
lished a  degree  forbidding  the  establishment 
of  any  Kindergarten  within  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  The  Minister  thought  that  FroebeFs 
views  had  Socialistic  tendencies.  The  smaller 
StatcET  were  likely  to  follow  this  lead,  and 
Froebel  saw  with  the  deepest  sorrow  this 
terrible  check  given  to  the  growth  of  his 
ideas. 
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He  was  nearly  seventy^  and  long  toil^  act- 
ing upon  a  delicate  constitution^  had  left  in 
him  no  reserve  of  strength  to  react  against 
this  terrible  blow.  He  died  within  two 
months  after  his  seventieth  birthday.  He 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  hundreds  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  whose  lives  he  had 
saved  from  frivolity  and  aimlessness,  and  on 
his  tombstone  was  placed  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion— ^'  Come  !  let  us  live  for  our  children  !  *' 

When  Edmund  Burke  was  a  young  man, 
he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  ^^  Sublime  and 
Beautiful ; ''  and  in  that  essay  he  enounced 
one  of  those  educational  axioms  which  are 
the  standing  criticisms  of  our  procedure, 
and  the  despair  of  our  ambitions.     He  says  : 

^'I  am  convinced  that  the  method  of 
learning  which  approaches  most  nearly  to 
the  method  of  investigation,  is  incompara- 
bly the  best ;  since,  not  content  with  serving 
up  a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads 
to  the  stock  on  which  they  grow — it  tends 
to  set  the  learner  himself  on  the  track  of 
invention,  and  to  direct  him  into  those 
paths  in  which  the  investigator  has  made 
his  own  discoveries.*' 
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This  was  Froebel^s  starting  point ;  and  he 
kept  in  his  hand  this  clue  as  the  gaiding 
clue  to  all  steps.  He  does  not  accept  the 
vulgar  idea  that,  when  a  child^s  education  is 
to  be  begun,  you  must  give  him  a  book. 
He  went  much  further  back  than  that ;  he 
raised  the  previous  questions  :  What  is  a 
child  ?  What  do  we  expect  him  to  be  and 
to  do  ?  What  is  the  best  way  of  training 
him  for  that  ? 

In  order  to  learn  his  own  lessons,  Froebel 
went  to  nature ;  he  observed  the  nature  of 
children.  He  remembered  the  maxim  of 
Lord  Bacon,  that  we  can  learn  only  from 
nature  herself  how  to  subdue  her ;  and 
further,  that,  in  this  case  we  must  stoop  to 
conquer.  The  child  lives  the  life  of  the 
senses  :  I  will  train  his  senses.  He  is  fond 
of  action  :  I  will  guide  and  regulate  his 
action. 

His  first  educator  is  the  Mother  ;  and  his 
books  are  full  of  guidance  both  for  the  souls 
and  for  the  hands  of  Mothers.  A  baby  is 
fond  of  mischief,  and  likes  to  kick  out. 
Very  well,  then,  says  Froebel,  let  the  mother 
teach  him  how  to  kick  in  a  rhythmic  manner. 
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The  mother  is  shown  how  to  moye  his  legs 
for  and  with  him,  gently  and  regularly, 
backwards  and  forwards  ;  and  she  is  taught 
to  sing  a  song  in  time  with  the  movements 
of  the  legs.  The  child  likes  it,  for  he  feels 
an  addition  to  his  strength  ;  he  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  music  ;  he  feels  able  to  do 
something — he  feels  his  power,  and  this 
makes  him  feel  good. 

You  will  say  this  is  not  much — to  kick 
rhythmically.  No,  it  is  not  much,  but  it  is 
something — it  is  a  beginning.  It  connects 
even  the  baby^s  kicking  with  the  external 
order  of  the  world — with  the  great  cosmic 
harmony ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  large 
amount  of  kicking  that  goes  on  in  society 
that  is  not  rhythmical,  we  might  say  that  it 
is  a  good  deal.  Then  the  child  is  imitative. 
This  power,  too,  the  mother  is  shown  how 
to  take  hold  of — to  make  the  most  of — to 
make  into  an  instrument  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  physical  and  his  mental  powers. 
He  is  shown  how  to  imitate  the  pendulum — 
tick,  took  ;  tick  took  ;  and  to  move  his  arm 
in  perfect  time :  and  here,  again,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  song. 
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The  child  loves  play ;  and  his  love  of  play 
and  power  of  playing  Froebel  regards  as  the 
raw  material  which  is  supplied  by  Nature 
to  the  educator.  He  has  been  accused  of 
mixing  up  play  and  work,  and  of  thus  spoil- 
ing both.  Nothing  is  a  more  unfair  repre- 
sentation of  his  thoughts.  For  what  is 
play  ?  It  is  merely  a  form  of  pleasurable 
activity,  which  has  no  end  or  purpose  out 
of  or  beyond  itself.  Very  well,  said  Froebel, 
I  will  take  this  play ;  and,  with  the  full  con- 
currence— nay,  with  the  joy — of  the  pupil, 
I  will  transform  it  into  grave  and  serious 
work.  Nay,  more ;  I  will  transform  it  into 
the  bond  which  shall  bind  the  child  to 
society,  and  make  him  a  helpful  and  intelli- 
gent member  of  the  body  corporate. 

The  power  of  using  the  senses — of  '^  notic- 
ing ^' ;  the  desire  to  imitate  ;  the  love  of 
spontaneous  activity  :  Froebel  takes  hold  of 
these  three  powers,  and  employs  them  to 
draw  out  or  to  educate  the  soul  and  mind  of 
the  child.  He  tries  to  give  to  the  chil- 
dren a  large  quantity  of  well- arranged  and 
thoughtfully-ordered  experience,  instead  of 
verbal  formulae  ;  he  puts  action  in  the  place 
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of  books ;  and  he  puts  life  in  the  place  of 
mere  abstract  thinking.  Flowers  and  leaves ; 
animals  and  plants ;  rhythmic  dance  and 
song ;  stories  and  pictures ;  games  and 
social  life — these  are  his  books.  He  said  to 
himself  :  If  I  train  the  senses  and  guide  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses,  I  will  have  shown 
the  road  to  all  the  thoughts  that  afterwards 
come  out  of  the  observations  of  the  senses. 

Now,  the  training  of  the  senses  includes  a 
training  to  a  connected  series  of  observations 
of  color,  form,  and  size ;  of  lines,  angles,  and 
figures ;  of  number  and  combination  ;  and 
to  this  end  Froebel  devised  a  set  of  what  he 
calls  GIFTS.  He  called  them  giftSy  I  suppose, 
to  set  them  in  marked  opposition  to  what  we 
call  tashs — a  word  which  is  just  another 
form  of  taxes — that  is,  something  laid  or 
imposed  on  us,  as  a  burden  to  be  borne. 

I.  The  first  gift  is  the  ball.  The  balls  are 
made  of  bright  colored  soft  worsted;  and 
Froebel  selected  this  form  as  the  simplest, 
while  it  is  the  most  complete,  of  all  forms. 
He  devised  many  kinds  of  games  and  exer- 
cises in  connection  with  these  balls.  They 
are  of  different  colors,  and  each  has  a  string 
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attached  to  them.  The  children  are  shown 
how  to  raise^  to  lower  them^  to  pass  them  to 
the  left  hand,  and  then  back  to  the  right ; 
to  pass  them  to  each  other;  to  tell  their 
color ;  to  tell  their  number ;  to  do  this  now 
quickly,  now  slowly,  at  the  signal  of  com- 
mand— at  once,  exactly,  and  altogether,  like 
a  little  regiment. 

It  may  be  objected  at  once  that  this  is 
only  drill.  Yes ;  but  it  is  kindly  and  rhyth- 
mic drill ;  and  the  child  learns  from  it, 
among  many  things  certainly  two :  order, 
and  the  power  of  pleasant  and  harmonious 
action  with  others.  A  regiment  cannot  act 
in  the  field  until  its  drill  in  the  parade- 
ground  is  perfect;  and  in  the  same  way, 
then,  children  are  prepared  for  the  nobler 
battle  of  life.     Miss  Shirreff  wisely  says : 

^^  The  repression  of  shelfishness  is  a  lead- 
ing object.  Nothing  in  the  child's  whole 
training  is  for  one  alone ;  there  is  emulation, 
but  no  competition  for  rewards,  and  the 
children's  temper  is  saved  from  irritation  by 
the  absence  of  all  that  souring  influence  that 
comes  from  impotent  effort  and  straining 
over  solitary  tasks.' 
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II.  The  second  gift  consists  of  a  sphere,  a 
cube,  and  a  cylinder — ^iall  of  wood.  In  look- 
ing at  these  the  child  becomes  aware  of 
strong  contrasts,  and  has  to  employ  his 
power  of  comparison.  There  are  square 
sides  and  round  sides,  lines  and  surfaces ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  questioning  comes  into 
play,  while  a  great  deal  of  experience  is 
stored  up  in  the  child  regarding  the  differ- 
ences between  the  qualities  of  these  objects. 
The  child  lays  up  a  stock  of  experiences 
which  are  the  germs  of  geometrical  truths  ; 
and  when  these  geometrical  truths  come  to 
be  presented  to  him,  they  are  at  once  ap- 
propriated— they  are  not  strange  and  new 
to  him,  they  are  only  the  reminiscences  of 
an  experience  which  is  now  part  of  the  fruit- 
ful soil  of  his  mind.  Accurate  obseryation, 
perpetual  comparison,  perception  of  rela- 
tions, of  likenesses  and  differences — these 
are  the  elements  and  rudimentary  germ- 
points  of  scientific  instruction. 

III.  The  third  gift  is  a  cube,  which  is 
made  up  of  eight  smaller  cubes.  In  this 
set  of  exercises  the  child  has  to  count  and 
recount,  to  separate  and  combine,  to  recom- 
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bine  into  different  wholes^  to  compare  one 
whole  with  another  whole  ;  to  add  to  and  to 
take  from ;  and  last  of  all— or^  indeed^  ac- 
companying all  this — ^to  build  and  create 
actual  things  out  of  combinations  of  them. 
Not  till  he  has  done  a  thing  several  times  is 
he  called  upon  to  describe  its  action  in 
words ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  true  order 
— ^the  order  of  nature. 

A  child  has  thousands  of  experiences  in 
the  world  long  before  he  can  say  one  word 
about  them ;  but  when^  after  all  these  ex- 
periences^ he  has  once  got  the  word,  he 
never  forgets  it. 

At  this  stage,  if  not  before  it,  comes  in 
the  creative  effort  of  the  child — ^an  instinct 
which  lies  deep  in  the  soul  of  every  human 
being.  The  making  of  mud-pies  is  one  of 
its  beginnings  :  the  building  of  a  cathedral, 
the  framing  of  a  Cabinet,  the  making  of  a 
Oonstitution  may  be  one  of  its  consumma- 
tions. Out  of  his  small  cubes  he  constructs 
a  table,  or  a  chair,  a  flight  of  steps,  a  chim- 
ney ;  and  he  learns  to  adapt  means  to  ends, 
to  notice  similarities  and  differences,  to  pro- 
duce symmetrical  things ;  and  all  the  while 
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his  mind  is  wholly  engaged^  firmly  held,  and 
deeply  interested. 

He  is  interested,  but  not  amused ;  for,  in- 
deed, he  does  not  want  to  be  amused.  It  is 
his  frivolous  elders  who  look  for  amusement ; 
but  a  child  is  serious  and  intent,  never  f riv- 
olus  or  flighty.  He  has  not  yet  been  spoilt 
by  the  series  of  shallow  excitements  and  irri- 
tations, to  which  we  give  the  name  of  ^^  the 
world '\ 

His  activity  has  been  brought  into  play — 
the  activity  of  his  hands,  eyes  and  mind ; 
and  his  power  of  origination  has  also  been 
pleasantly  appealed  to.  The  world  is  full  of 
people  who  have  not  the  courage  to  live  their 
own  lives,  who  are  original  neither  in  action 
nor  in  thought ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  arises  from  the  tendency  in  schools 
to  keep  down  independent  activities  in  child- 
ren, and  the  stern  repression  that  often  meets 
the  sprouting  out  of  any  thought  or  action 
of  their  own. 

lY.  The  fourth  gift  is  a  cube  of  the  same 
size  as  the  former  one,  and  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  pieces,  but  the  pieces  are  of 
a  different  form.     They  are  not  squares,  they 
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are  oblongs.  Each  piece  has  a  length  which 
is  twice  its  breadth^  and  its  breadth  is  twice 
its  thickness.  The  child  has  now,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  to  set  out  on  a 
new  course  of  inquiry,  which  will  lead  him 
to  new  discoveries,  and  will  put  him  in 
legitimate  possession  of  a  number  of  new 
names  for  things  and  relations. 

v.,  VI.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  the 
cubes  are  cut  diagonally,  so  that  the  child 
becomes  acquainted  with  acute  angles,  can 
measure  these,  combine  them  into  right 
angles,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  small  cubes 
are  again  cut  into  halves,  and  some  into 
quarters.  Thus  the  child  learns  to  manipu- 
late the  fractions  called  halves  and  quarters  ; 
and  in  his  play  with  these — a  play  which 
is  kindly  and  quietly  regulated — he  learns 
what  a  fraction  is,  and  how  fractions  go 
together  to  make  up  wholes. 

It  is  in  reference  to  arithmetic  that  the 
value  of  Proebers  training  is — one  cannot 
say  greatest,  but — most  plainly  seen.  He 
creates  experience  before  he  gives  names ; 
he  creates  orderly  experience  before  he  gives 
rules;  he  has  the  child^s  mind  held  by  a 
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number  of  pleasant  habits  before  he  knows 
what  they  are  :  the  child  has  his  knowledge 
in  a  concrete  form  long  before  the  abstract 
terms  are  demanded. 

The  learner  has,  moreover,  followed  the 

sequence  of  nature ;  and  hence,  his  knowl- 
edge being  real  experience  and  a  part  of 
himself,  he  can  never  forget  it.  He  begins 
with  things  he  can  see  and  handle  ;  he  goes 
on  to  the  pictures  of  these  things  ;  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  symbols ;  and,  last  of  all,  he 
arrives  at  the  merest  indices.  His  experi- 
ence  is  firmly  based  upon  tangible  arithme- 
tic  ;  he  goes  from  that  to  visual  arithmetic ; 
and,  best  of  all,  he  can  perform  any  arith- 
metical operation  in  his  mind.  Thing,  pic- 
ture, symbol,  sign —these  are  the  four  steps. 
Thus,  when  he  comes  to  the  ordinary  school 
arithmetic,  he  finds  he  knows  all  about  it — 
that  it  is  an  old  familiar  face  ;  and  like  Mr. 
Jourdain,  who  had  been  speaking  prose  for 
forty  years  without  knowing  it,  he  has  been 
acquainted  with  arithmetic  from  even  before 
he  could  remember. 

But  I  must  not  lead  you  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  Froebers  thought  was  simply  a 
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better  introduction  than  what  we  had  before 
to  the  so-called  subjects  of  the  schoolroom. 
What  he  aims  at  with  his  whole  soul  is  to 
develop  and  call  forth  every  power  of  the 
soul^  mind^  and  body ;  and  he  holds  that^  in 
developing  the  powers  of  the  young  and 
growing  body,  he  is  also  developing  the 
powers  of  the  young  and  growing  soul. 

Every  kind  of  exercise,  every  kind  of 
game,  every  kind  of  occupation,  Froebel  has 
set  himself  to  devise  and  to  think  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  child.  Besides  all  the  devices 
by  which  he  allures  the  child  "  to  conform 
the  outward  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of 
the  mind  '\  he  has  invented  a  large  number 
of  social  games,  one  special  characteristic  of 
which  is,  that  they  set  forth  to  the  young 
mind  events  that  occur  daily  in  nature  and 
in  human  society.  Here  are  some  examples 
which  I  take  from  a  very  interesting  and 
pleasant  book,  "A  Visit  to  German  Schools  *', 
by  Professor  Payne,  pp.  46,  47,  48  : — 

"  1.  The  Horse  and  Ms  Rider, — One  child 
represents  the  horse,  and  another,  laying 
hold  of  the  horse  behind,  follows  him  as  the 
rider.     They  set  off  very  merrily ;  the  horse 
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is  fresh^  but  soon  shows  symptoms  of  weari- 
ness. The  pace  slackens.  He  steps  in  front 
of  one  of  the  children,  who  represents  the 
hostler  of  an  inn,  gets  a  bait  and  a  drink,  and 
steps  on  yigoronsly  again.  Again,  however, 
the  pace  becomes  slower.  He  has  cast  a 
shoe.  He  stops  at  a  smithy ;  the  blacksmith 
comes  forward  and  nails  on  a  new  one.  The 
horse  goes  on  again,  and  comes  to  the  gate 
of  a  town,  where  the  rider  pays  a  toll.  After 
a  while  the  pair  start  for  the  homeward 
journey  ;  the  rider  reaches  his  house,  dis- 
tributes presents  that  he  has  brought  amongst 
his  children,  and  receives  their  thanks.  All 
is  mirth  and  jollity.'' 

"  2.  The  Seasons, — One  child  is  selected 
for  each.  To  begin  with.  Spring  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a  ring  formed  by  the  rest. 
All  lift  up  their  hands  and  sing  the  song, 
^Spring'  {Fruehlingalust),  to  denote  joy 
and  satisfaction.  Then  Summer  takes  his 
place,  wiping  his  heated  brow.  Haymaking 
begins,  and  the  movements  of  the  haymakers 
are  imitated.  Summer's  song  is  sung  amid 
rejoicings.  Autumn  comes  next,  and  har- 
vesting, and  so  forth,  are  represented.  Then 
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Winter  succeeds^  shiyering,  stamping  with 
his  feet^  rubbing  his  hands.  Then  the  four 
seasons  join  hands^  and  dance  prettily  to- 
gether ;  and  lastly^  all  take  part,  waltzing 
with  real  grace  in  pairs.  My  heart,  I  con- 
fess, danced  with  them/' 

Besides  all  these  gifts  and  games,  come 
what  are  called  the  ^^  Occupations  ^\  I  can- 
not enter  upon  any  description  of  these ;  but 
I  may  at  least  name  them — Plaiting ,  Weav- 
ing, Cutting- out,  Paper-folding,  Mat  plait- 
ing. Stick-laying,  Drawing  (in  a  quadran- 
gular net-work  of  small  dimensions),  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Pricking,  Sewing,  Stick  and 
Pea  Work,  Modelling  in  Clay,  and  many 
others.  Through  all  of  them  though  un- 
known to  the  little  learners,  there  runs  a 
thread  of  purpose — a  high-road  which  leads 
to  the  development  of  some  powers  of  the 
hand  and  eye,  which  powers  are  again  re- 
lated to  powers  of  the  soul  and  mind. 

Froebel  thought  that,  along  with  manual 

dexterity,  intelligence  should  go ;  along  with 

the  love  of  work,  the  love  also  of  observing. 

•  But  he  saw  very  plainly  that  education  and 

instruction  had  been  overdone  with  books. 
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an/i  overlaid  with  the  thon^Kta  of  other 
men  ;  and  that  joang  and  growing-  minda 
mnst  be  trained  not  onlj  to  think,  but  to 
act  and  work — not  only  to  Jdow  but  to  pro- 
duce. Re  obaerved  that  natnre  calls  upon 
the  child  to  nse  ltd  hands  inceaaantlj  in. play ; 
and  that  one  of  the  greatest  pgniahmnnta 
yon  can  inflict  on  a  child  ia  to  forbid  it  the 
nne  of  Wa  nandSj  at),  indeed,  is  still  aometimiw 
done  even  in  infant  i?c hods.  This  perpetual 
de«ire  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  haud  he 
harnessed  to  the  car  of  education — ^he  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  instruction  ;  and  he  did  his 
ntmofrt  to  train  it  to  habits  of  order,  neat- 
ness, method,  and  origination. 

In  all  these  apparently  quite  mechanical 
exerclBeB,  the  pnpil  comes  to  discoveries  of 
hi»  own  in  the  branching  off  of  thought  and 
observation,  or  he  comes  to  them  under  the 
excitement  of  a  judicious  course  of  question- 
ing, which  may  suggest,  but  which  never 
allows  itself  to  supersede  the  activity  of  the 
child's  own  mind  by  ''telling'\  In  learn- 
ing to  fold  paper,  for  example,  the  child 
oomes  to  see — to  see  and  to  find  out  for  him- 
self— that  all  the  angles  formed  at  the  cen- 
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tral  point  of  the  intersection  are  either  four 
right  angles  or  are  equal  to  four  right  angles. 
When  he  has  seen  this  as  a  reality,  when  he 
knows  it  as  a  fact,  he  will  not  be  the  less 
ready  to  grasp  and  to  appropriate  it  when  it 
is  presented  to  him  as  a  scientific  truth. 

Now,  in  the  above  sketch,  I  have  only  been 
able  to  touch  upon  a  very  few  of  the  best 
sides  of  Froebel's  system  of  education.  But 
perhaps,  even  from  this  imperfect  sketch,  it 
may  have  become  plain  to  you  that  Froebel, 
in  his  methods  of  education  and  instruction, 
appeals  to  more  powers  in  the  human  frame 
than  any  previous  educator ;  and  that  he 
called  to  his  aid  a  larger  number  of  phenom- 
ena in  nature,  and  of  products  of  the  human 
soul.  He  does  not  merely  appeal  to  the  mind, 
but  to  the  soul  and  body  also ;  he  does  not 
merely  speak  to  the  soul  by  words,  but  by  the 
art-works  of  artists,  by  the  music  of  musi- 
cians, by  the  best  and  simplest  in  thought, 
in  action,  and  in  feeling  that  humanity  has 
produced.  And  so  he  figured  to  himself,  in 
his  quiet  and  self-centered  enthusiasm,  the 
making  of  a  great  nation. 

Let  us  look  a  little  longer  at  the  main 
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features  and  the  most  living  organs  of  this 
New  Education. 

Ist^  Froebel  begins  at  the  beginnings  and 
calls  forth  the  powers — or  shows  the  mother 
how  to  call  forth  the  powers — of  the  grow- 
ing child. 

2d^  He  trains  the  senses  to  accurate  ob- 
servation and  perception,  to  accurate  com- 
parison— and  hence  to  accurate  thought. 

dd.  He  educates  the  social  powers  and 
feelings,  and  trains  the  child  to  harmonious 
action  with  his  fellow- creatures.  Then  he 
disarms  the  separative  passion  of  pride,  and 
heightens  the  power  of  the  attractive  emotion 
of  love. 

4th,  He  grafts  the  love  of  work  on  the 
innate  love  of  play;  and  ^'in  playful  work 
and  workful  play  ^' he  gives  to  the  child  a 
complete  satisfaction  for  his  powers  and 
activities.  Hence,  it  is  the  hand  and  eye 
for  which  he  provides  the  largest  amount  of 
training. 

5  th,  He  finds  the  appropriate  food  for  the 
appropriate  age.  He  notices  what  powers 
are  in  greatest  activity  at  each  time  of  life. 
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and  promotes  in  a  pleasurable  way  the  ac- 
tivity of  these. 

6th^  He  sees  that  the  education  of  the 
individual  must  travel  on  the  lines  on  which 
the  education  of  the  race  has  travelled. 

7th,  He  sees  that  there  is  a  unity  "  of  de- 
velopment in  all  life,  organic  and  inorganic  '\ 
'*  The  tiniest  plant  cannot  be  reared  with- 
out regard  to  its  dependence  on  the  sun ; " 
and  so  education  is  a  process  which  depends 
for  its  success  on  a  true  recognition  of  the 
eternal  laws  of  God.  "  We  must  hitch  our 
wagon  to  a  star;''  it  is  the  old  bottled-up 
forces  of  the  sun  that  now  draw  our  railway 
trains ;  and  the  teaching  even  of  the  young- 
est and  weakest  child  is  regulated,  and  must 
be  regulated,  by  cosmic  law. 

8th,  Froebel  trains  the  child  (1)  as  a  child 
of  Nature,  (2)  as  a  member  of  human  society, 
and  (3)  as  a  child  of  God. 

9th,  He  gratifies  the  endless  passion  for 
hunting — ^for  discovery.  Each  old  truth  is 
found  out  over  again.  The  world  is  eter- 
nally young ;  and  the  childhood  of  the  world 
appears  every  hour,  as  well  as  every  morn- 
ing. 
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10th,  Hd  tries  to  satisfy  the  desire  to  make 
— ^to  create. 

11th,  He  trains  to  habits  of  neatness  and 
order.  Internal  clearness  of  head  may  be 
one  result  of  this.  The  prevailing  modem 
intellectual  disease  is  muddle-headedness. 

12th,  He  promotes  free  and  spontaneous 
action  in  every  way  he  can  think  of.  Thus 
he  trains  the  will  to  both  strength  and  free- 
dom. 

13th,  He  puts  words  in  their  right  place 
both  in  moral  and  in  mental  education — that 
is,  last  of  all. 

Thus,  we  see  that  this  new  education,  like 
all  other  good  things  in  the  world,  is  very 
old — ^as  old  as  the  everlasting  hills.  It  aims 
at  providing  perpetual  occupation  for  the 
limbs,  the  eyes,  and  the  minds  of  his  little 
learners — pleasant  occupation — and  such  oc- 
cupation as,  having  arisen  out  of  the  analysis 
of  scientific  ideas,  leads  up  to  them  again 
by  the  most  carefully-prepared  graduation. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  child^s  mind  is  not  stupe- 
fied by  ready-made  ideas,  or  lulled  by  stale 
notions ;  that  he  rediscovers  for  himself  what 
was  discovered  long  ago — but  is,  for  the  new 
child,  eternally  fresh  and  new. 
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The  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  is  a 
young  child  ;  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  educate  him  towards  his  high  and, 
indeed,  endless  mission. 
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Bristol  (H.  0.)    Honesty  Cards  in  Arithmetic,    28,  30   50  cards,  8x4^. . .     50 

Browne  (M.  Frances).    A  Glimpse  qf  Orammar-Land,    84  P  8:24 15 

*  Backham  (Henry  B.)    Handbook  for  Young  Teachers,    15,  28,  27  O 

16:152 76 

Buffalo  Kxami  nation  Questions.    46  L  16:110.    Ist  Year :  2d  and  8d 

Years,  each 50 

Bugrbee  (A.  O.)   Exercises  in  English  Syntax.    86L16:85 85 

Key  to  the  8am£.    L  16:36 35 

Bulletin  Spelling:  Fads,  70  pages.    Each 15 

Book-Keeping  Blanks,    Press-board,  7x8^  pp.  28.    Each 15 

Composition  Book.    M8:44 15 

Class  Register.    Press-board  cover,  Three  Sizes,  (o)  6x7,  for  terms 

of  twenty  weeks ;  or  (&)  5x7,  for  terms  of  fourteen  weeks.    47 

Pp.48 25 

(c)  Like  (6)  but  with  one-half  more  (7!^  pages 85 

Ptfwci/ J3Wrfer,  numbered  for  60  pupils.    48 2  00 

Ink-Well  Filler,  holding  one  quart.    48 125 

Number  Fan,    80, 11x15  inches 1  00 

Bumham  (W.  P.)    Duties  qf  Outposts  U.  S,  Army.    83  0  24:171 50 

Burritt  (J.  L.)    Penmanship  in  Public  Schools.    P  12:62,  and  chart 60 

Butler  (Nicholas  Murray).    The  Place  of  Comenius.    18,  24  P  16:20 15 

CABANO  (Lopes  de).    Method  qf  Learning  Portugese.    38  C  12:175 1  25 

Key 25 

^%B.T*s  Conspiracy  qf  the  Helvetians.    45P16:20 10 

infield  James  H.)    Rural  Higher  Education.    24,  25  P  8;24 15 
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•  Carlisle  (J.  S.)    Thvo  Great  Teacliers,  Ascham  and  Amcid.    15,  17  C 

16:252 $1  00 

CAtBLlo^xxe  of  Bare  hooks  on  Pedagogy.    P  24:58 06 

of  School  Bulletin  Publications.    P  16:100 06 

Cheney(P.)   A  Globe  Manual  far  Scfiools.    40P16:95 25 

CIWl  Service  Qaestlon  Book.    460  16:282 150 

Clark  (Noah  T. )     Chart  qf  U.  8.  History.  42  P  8J|^12.  Each  6c. ;  per  doz.  50 

Code  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York,  1888.    43  L  8:1075,  net 2  50 

Colored  Crayon,  for  Blackboard,  per  box  of  one  dozen,  nine  colors. . .  25 

Collins  (Henry.)    The  International  Date  Line.    80,  33,  40  P  16:15 15 

Comenius  (John  Amos).     Orbis  Fictus.    18  0  8:232 3  00 

•  Life  and  Educational  Wtyrks,  by  S.  S.  Laurie.    15, 17, 18  0  16572.. . .  1  00 

5A»foA 0/,  by  R.  H.  Quick.    17P16:25 15 

PartraitofF  22x28 1  00 

Comfort  (George  F . )   Modem  Languages  in  Education.    25  P  16:40 25 

Constitutionof  the  State  of  New  York.    P  16:63 10 

Cooper  (Oscar  B.)    Comptdsory  Laws  and  their  Enforcement.    24  P  8:6..  15 

Craig(A.R.)    The  Philosophy  qf  Training.    0  12-.877. 2  00 

Crain(J.  H.)    70  Beview  Lessons  in  Geography.    40P16:60 25 

Cube  Root  Blocks,  carried  to  8  places.    30 1  00 

Cyclopaedia  of  Education.    14C6'JX2 3  75 

DANIELS  (Blanche  R.)    OuUines  qf  English  Literature.  38,  45  0  12:102.    '  50 

Danisli  and  Norwegian  Conversation  Book.    38  0  24:128 75 

Davis  (W.W.)   Suggestions  for  Teaching  Fractions.    30  P  16:43 25 

Fractional  Apparatus^  in  box.  30  (Not  mailable) 4  00 

DeGraff(E.  V.)    Practical  Phonics.    87  0  16:108 75 

Pocket  Pronunciation  Book.    37  M  16:47 15 

•The School-Boom  Guide.    15,23,27,28  016:396 150 

Development  Lessons.    O  8:301 • 1  50 

The  School-Boom  Chorus.    29B  4:147 35 

Calisthenics  and  Disciplinary  Exercises.    33M16:39. 25 

•De  Guimps  (Roger).  Pestaiozzi,  his  Aim  and  Work.  15, 17, 19  0 12:331. .  1  50 

Denominational  Schools.    Discussion  of  18IBQ.    24  P  8:71 25 

Dickinson  (John  W.)    The  Limits  qf  Oral  Teaching.    24,  27,  29  P  1654..      15 

Dieia  (Anna  Randall-)-    ^  Practical  Delsarte  Primer.    33,  34  O  16:66. ...      50 

Diplomas,  printed  to  order  from  any  design  furnished.  Specimens  sent. 

41  (o)  Bond  paper,  14x17,  for25orfewer 5  00 

50 6  50 

0)     "  **      16x20,**    25orfewer 5  50 

**  "       **    50 725 

(C)  Parchment,  15x20,    **     1 3  50 

Each  additional  copy 75 

Donaldson  (James).    Lectures  on  Education.    17  0  16:185 1  00 

Dudevant(A.)   French  and  English  Commercial  Correspondence.    39  0 

12:107 60 

Durham  (W.  H.)    Carleton  Island  in  the  Bevolution.    15  0  16:128 1  00 

W[^VCATI01i  as  Viewed  by  Thinkers.    21,  24P  16:47 15 

*  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical,  Herbert  Spencer.  15, 21  0  16:331.  1  00 

for  the  People,  in  America,  Europe,  India,  and  Australia.    fSZ  0  8:176.  1  25 
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£dward8(A.  M.)    Graded  Lessons  in  Language.    Nos.  1-6.    86  P8:», 

each  per  dozen f  1  00 

500  Every  Day  Business  Problems  in  Arithmetic.    500  cards,  1^x8^, 

with  iftfy,  28,  30 60 

600  Pertinent  Questions  in  Civics,  with  Answers.    28,  43  P  16:64 16 

The  sam€,  with  Questions  on  250  slips  of  cardboard.  In  box.    28,  43.  60 

Historical  Game,  "  Our  Country  ".    100  cards,  l^xS^i    28,  42 50 

Historical  Cards.    Sf4x'bl4.    28,  43 

{a)  General  History.    200cards 100 

(6)  United  States  History,  Part  L    92cards 60 

(<J)  United  States  Histon/t  Part  IL    lOScards 50 

(d)  United  States  History,  Complete.    200  cards 1  00 

Outline  and  Topic  Book  in  U.  S.  History.    P8:212 50 

Geographical  Game,  "  Our  Country  ".    100  cards,  2^x8%.    28, 43. . . .  50 

Geographical  Cards.    3J4x5J4.    28, 40 

(a)  Part  7.  Physical  Geography  and  North  America.    100  cards 50 

(b)  Part  IL  The  Rest <if  the  World.    lOOoards 60 

(c)  Complete.    200cards. 100 

Emerson  (A.  W.)    Composition  and  Criticism.    36  L  16:82 40 

(H.  P.)    Latinin  High  Schools.    25P8:9 25 

Essays  on  the  Kindergrarten.    19,27012:175 100 

FABNHAM(Qeo.  L.)    Tlie  Sentence  Method  of  Reading.    34  0  16:55....  50 

Fitch  (Joshua  Q.)    The  Art  of  Questioning.    20,  24,  26  P  16:36 15 

The  Art  of  Securing  Attention.    20,  24, 26  P  16:43 15 

Lectures  on  Teaching,  Reading  Club  Edition.    21  0  12:436 1  25 

Foreigrn  Langroagres.    See  pp.  38,  39 

Fowle(Wm.B.)    The  Teachers' Institute.    28  0  12-.238 100 

Franck  (P.)    The  German  Letter-Writer,  with  the  Forms  of  Polite  Oor- 

respondence,  and  English  Explanatory  Notes.    39  P  16:1 12 40 

*  Franklin  (Benj.)    Autobiography.    15016:241 100 

Froebel  (Friedrick).    Autobiography  of.    17, 19  0  12:183 1  50 

GAINES(J.  T.)    PrincipUs of  Teaching,    21,  25P8:63 20 

Oeometry  Test  Papers,  by  Wm.  Smith,    Packages  of  100,  SJigxlO.    32. . .  1  00 

Oeddes  (Patrick).    Industrial  Exhibitions.    P  16:57 25 

Oerman  Self-Tangrht.    39  P  16:87 40 

OlU(John).    School  Management.    27016:276 100 

Oodard  (Harlow).    An  OuUine  Study  of  U.  S.  History.    42  L  16:146 50 

Goethe  (J.  F.  von).    Egmont,  with  English  Notes.    39  0  16:140 40 

Oore  (J .  Howard).    Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice.    37  0  16 :1 12 50 

Oouldingr  (Matilda  P.)  Elores :  A  Botanical  Gams,  28  cards,  2^x3^.  42.     50 

Orangrer  (Oscar).    Metric  Tables  and  Problems.    30  M  16:23 25 

Orant  (James).    History  of  the  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland.   17 ,  22  0  8:591.  8  00 

^rasby  (W.  Oatton).    Teaching  in  Three  Continents.    22  0  12:344 1  50 

y(Thos.  J.)    Methods  and  Courses  in  Normal  Schools.    24  P  8:19 15 

In  (Ida  L.)    Topical  Geography,  with  Methods.    40  L  12:142 50 

Ith  (Geo,)    Outline  Blackboard  Maps.    40.    Per  set 8  00 

:N(F.)     The  Child's  German  Book.    39  P  16:87 40 
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HaUmann  (W.  N.)    Primary  Kindergarten  Helps.    19,  27  B  8:58 •  75 

The  New  Education.    Vol.  VI  and  last.    19  C  8:146 2  00 

Sketches  from  the  Historif  (^  Education.    17,  25  P  8:39 20 

HaU  (Marcella  W.)    Orthoepy  Made  Easy.    37016:100 76 

Hamilton  Declamation  Quarterly.    Vol.  I.   (all  published).    35  C 

16337 1  00 

Harlow  (W.B.)    Early  English  Literature.    38  0  16:138 75 

Harris  (W.  T.)    Natural  Science  in  the  Public  Schools.    29,  33  L  16:60. ...      50 

Horace  Mann.    P  16:50 15 

The  Theory qf  Education.    21,24P16:54 15 

The  Educational  Value  qf  Manual  Training.    24,26P8:14. 15 

Art  Education  The  True  Industrial  Education.    24,  26  P  8:9 15 

— '  University  and  School  Extension.    24P8:12 15 

T?le  CfenenU  Govemtnent  and  Public  Education.    24  P  8:8 15 

Report  on  Pedagogical  and  Psychological  Observation.    20, 24  P  8:6. . .      15 

Heermans  (Forbes).    Stories  qf  the  Far  West.     0 16:280. . .  1  25 

•Helps  to  Self -Colture.    15  C  16:241 1  00 

Hendriok  (Mary  F. )    Q;uestions  in  Literature.    38  B  16:100 35 

(W)     "  The  Table  is  Set.''   A  Comedy  for  Schools.    34, 16:30 15 

School  History  qf  the  Empire  SiaU.    43,45  012:201 75 

Hennigr  (Oarl  V.)    Anatomical  Manikin.    33  M  8:18 1  00 

Hinckley  (Mary  P.)    Longfellow  Exercise  for  50  Pupils   P8:12 10 

Hinsdale  (B.  A.)    Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Colleges   24  P  8:11 24 

*  Schools  and  Studies.    15,21012:362 1  50 

Hoose  (James  H.)    Studies  in  Articulation.    37  0  16:70 50 

*  On  the  Province  qf  Methods  qf  Teaching    15,28  016:376. 100 

Pestalozzian  First-  Tear  Arithmetic.    19,  30.  31  B  16:217 50 

Pupils' EdUion.    B  16:156 35 

Second  Year  Arithmetic.    B16:236 '. 50 

Homstone  Slating^,  the  best  crayon  surface  made.    48,  per  gallon 8  00 

Slated  Paper^  per  square  yard  (if  by  mall,  60cts.)  48 50 

Hoss  (Geo.  H.)    Memory  Oems.    34,  38  P  16:40 15 

Hotclikiss  (Viala  P.)    Lessons  in  Oloect  Drawing.    41  L  4:82 50 

Hngrhes  (James  L.)    Mistakes  in  Teaching.    26,  27  0  16:135 50 

How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention.    20,26016:98 50 

Huntington  (Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.)    Unconscious  Tuition.    24  P  16:45 15 

Hutton(H.  H.)    A  Manual  qf  Mensuration.    30,  82  B  16:168 50 

ITAULAN  and  Engrlish  Correspondence.    38  P  1^:90 60 

JACKSON  (E.  P.    Class  Record  Cards.    47   90  white  and  10  colored 

cards 50 

Jacotot  (Joseph).    Sketch  of,  by  R.  H.  Quick.    17  P  16:28 15 

«JeweU(F.  S.)    Qrammatical  Diagrams.    36  012:207 75 

Jolvckson*fi  Chart  qf  Astronomy.    On  enamelled  cloth,  40x46  inches —  3  50 
Juliand  (Anna  M.)    BH^  Views  qfU.  S.  History.    42  L  16:69 35 

KAROLY  (Akin).    The  Dilemmas  qf  Labor  and  Education.    0  12:77.. .  1  00 

Kay  (David).    Education  and  Educators.    21  0  12:490 2  00 

Keller  (0.)    Monthly  Report  Cards.    47  2^4  inches,    Per  hundred  21. .  1  00 
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Kennedy  (John).    The  Philosophy  qf  School  Discipline,    24  P  16:23 $    15 

Must  Greek  Go f    25L16:66 50 

Kiddle  (Henry)  S,000  Grammar  QiuMtions^  with  Answers  36  C  16:220 1  00 

"EAnAersaxteu.  Essays.    19,27012:175 1  00 

Knott  (E.  £.)    The  Beady  Rtference  Law  ManuaL    43  C  8:381 2  00 

liANE  (Fred  N.)    Elementary  Greek  Education.    17L16:85 50 

•  lAurle  (S.  S.)    John  Amos  Comenius    15, 17, 18  C  16^872 100 

liawrence  (E.  C.)    HecreatUms  in  Ancient  Fields.    C  12:177 1  00 

Lees  (James T.)    The  Claims qf  Greek.    26P8:16 25 

Locke  (John).    Sketch  of,  by  R.  H.  Quick.    17  P  1657 15 

Lowrle  (R.  W.)   How  to  obtain  Greatest  Ben^t/rom  a  Book.    88  P  8:12. .  25 

IA*CV1.1jY*8  Perforated  Erasers.    48.    Perdoz 1  00 

•  Mace  (W.  H.)    A  Working  Manual  qf  American  History.    15, 42  C  16:297  1  00 

McCosh  (James).    Essays  on  the  Higher  Education.    25  C  8:120 75 

McKay  (John  S.)    100  Experiments  in  Natural  Science.    83  P  16:50 15 

•  Mann  (Horace).    Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man.    15  C  16:241 1  00 

Sketch  of  by  W.T.n&rriB.    16:50 15 

Maps  for  the  Wall.    See  page  41. 

Maps,  Belief  Maps.    Switzerland.    40,  41  11x17^,  $3.50;  23x34,  $10.00. 

Palestine  22x35 10  OQ 

Griffith's  Outline  Blackboard  Maps.    40  Per  set 8  CO 

Dissected  Maps.    United  States  sawn  into  States 75 

The  Same^  New  York  State  Sawn  into  Counties 75 

Onondaga  County.    Cloth,  4x4^  feet.    41 10  00 

New  York  State.    Cloth,  61x76  inches.    41 5  OO 

OuUine  Maps  (6x9)  qfNew  York,  40,  43.    Per  pad  of  50 15 

Marble(A.  P.)    Powers  of  School  Officers.    25,  43P  16:27 $    15 

MarchettI  (G.)  Method  qf  Learning  Italian.    89  C  12.-218 1  20 

Key   24 25 

Marenholtz-Baelow  (Baroness)  School  Workr-shop.    24,  26  P  16:27 15 

ChUdand  ChUd  Nature.  Froebel's  Ed '1  Theories.  19,20,27012:207.  1  50 

Maadsley(H.)    Sex  in  Mind  and  Education.    20,24    P  16:42 15 

Maxwell  (W.  H.)  Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion.    24  P  8:11 15 

Th4  Text-Books  of  Comenius^  with  cuts  from  the  Orbis  Pictus. 

18  8:24 25 

Meese  (John  D.)    Facts  in  Literature.    38P16:38 15 

Melklejohn  (J.  M.  D.)    The  New  Education.    19,  24,  26  P  16:35 15 

An  Old  Educational  B^ormer.    (Dr.  Andrew  Bell.)    17  0  16:182 1  OO 

Meissner  (M.)    Method  of  Learning  German.    38,  39  C  12:238 1  25 

Michael  (O.  S.)    Algebra  for  Beginners.    32  016:120 75 

Mill  (John  Stuart)    Inaugural  Address  at  St.  Andrews.    21, 25  P  8:31. . .      25 

MiUer  (Warner).    Education  as  a  Dep't  qf  Government.    25  P  8:12 15 

Mills  (C.  D.  B.)    The  Tree  of  Mythology.    0  8:281 .8  00 

MUne  (James  M.)    Teachers'  Institutes,  Past  and  Present    17  P  8:22 25 

MUton  (John).    A  Small  Tractate  of  Education   21,  24  P  16:26 15 

Sketch  qf,h7R.B..QM{ck.    17P16:55 15 

Minutes  qf  the  International  Congress  qf  Education,  1889.    14  0  12:4  vols.  5  00 
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MhuKmri,  Cii)UCkn)ernmerU<if,lSortham.    43016:151 $    75 

Monroe  (Will  S.)    Labors  qf  Henry  Barnard,    17,  L  16:35 60 

Bfforey  (Amelia).  OuOine  of  Work  in  Elementary  Language.    36  C  16:189.     50 
Mottoes  for  the  School  Boom.  *7xl4.    47,    Perset ........100 

NBW  YORK  Question  Book,  with  all  the  Qaestions  of  the  Uniform, 
State,  Cornell,  Scholarship,  and  Normal  Entrance  Examinations, 
to  March  31, 1800,  with  Answers,    48, 44, 46.    8:461.    P  $1.00 ;  C. . . .  2  00 

TAtf  «am«.  Supplement  No.  1,  to  June,  1891.    M8:6S 25 

rA^fom^,  Supplement  No.  2,  to  June,  189S.    M8:189. 25 

The  samAt  Supplements  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  one  volume.    C  8:202 1  00 

♦  The  same^  Uniform  only.  Supplement  No.  6, 1894-6.    16:208 1  00 

*  7A«  «am«.  Supplement  No.  6, 1896-6.    16:212 100 

*  The  same.  Questions  in  Drawing :  Aug.,  1892,  to  Aug.,  1896.  16:221.  1  00 

rA«  Mim6,  Questions  in  Arithmetic.    P16-.54 25 

The  same.  Questions  in  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Physios.    P  16:66..     25 

The  same.  Questions  in  Am.  History,  Civil  Gov*t,  and  School  Law, 

P  16:112 25 

The  same.  Questions  in  Methods  and  School  Economy.    M  16:48 —     25 

2*A«  «am«.  Questions  in  Geography.   M  16:44 25 

TA^^omfi,  Questions  in  Physiology.   M16:48 25 

*  State  JSxamination  Questions  ixil&H.    15,46  016:402 100 

The  same,  tor  l&aa,    P16:27 10 

The  same,  tor  18S».    P16fl0 10 

The  Questions  in  Bo(^-ke€ping,  with  Answers.    46  P  16:81 10 

Civil  Oovemment  qf  the  State  (if,  Northam.    48016:231 75 

Code  qf  Public  Instruction.    Latest  edition.    48  L  8:1076 2  50 

History  of  the  Empire  State,  Rendiick.    43,45012:208 75 

Natural  History,  and  Cabinet  Reports.    Write  for  information. 

Northam (Henry 0.)    Civil  Cfovernment.    43016:281 75 

The  same  for  Missouri.    43C16:151 75 

Fixing  the  Facts  qf  American  History.    42C  16:800 75 

Conversational  Lessons  Lecuiing  to  Geography.    P  16:39 25 

Northend  (Chas.)    Menu/ry  Selections.    Three  Series.    84,88.    Each 25 

*The  Teacher  and  Parent.    15  016:860 1  00 

Northrop  (B.  O.)    HighSchools.    25P8:26 25 

Northrup  (A.  J.)    Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks.    15  0  16:802.  1  25 
Number  JLessons.    On  card-board,  7x11,  after  the  Grub6  Method 10 

OSWAUD  (John).    Dictionary  qf  English  Etymology.    36  0 16:806 2  00 

♦  PAGE  (David  P.)    The  Theory  aud  Practice  qf  Teaching.    15,  28, 27, 28 

016:448 1  00 

Pardon  (Emma  L.)    Oral  Instruction  in  Geography,    40  P  16:29 15 

Parsons  (James  Kussell,  Jr.)    Prussian  Schools,    22  0  8:91 1  00 

French  Schools  through  American  Eyes.    2208:130 100 

•  Patrick  (J.N.)    ElemenU  qf  Pedagogics.    15,21016:224 100 

Pedagogical  Pebbles.    16:96 50 

Pattee(F.  L.)    Literature  in  Public  Schools.    88P8:48... 20 

Payne  (Joseph).    Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Education.    21  C  16:281 1  00 

CO 


Payne  (W.  H.)    A  Short  History  of  Education.    17  C  16:106 1   50 

Pedagrogrical  Primers.   Each 85 

1.  School  Manasrement.    :27  M 1645.       2.  Letter-Writing.    M  16:87. 

Peres  (B.)    The  First  Three  Years  (tf  Ch\^hood.    19,  80, 27  C  16:295 1  50 

— ^  Tiedemann's  Record  of  Infant  Life.    80.24M16:46. 15 

Periodicals.    TJie  School  ByUetin.  18  Monthly,  16  pp.,  10x14.  Per  year.  1  00 

Bound  Vols.  I-XXn.    C200pp.,  each 8  00 

Tfu  HdmUton  Jkdamation  ^uarUHy.    Bound  volume  I.  86  C  16:887.  1  00 

Th^e  School  Boom,   Bound  volumes  I-Y.    Each 150 

T7ie New  Education.    Bound  volume  VI.  1908:146 2  00 

*  PestalozzI  (J.  H.)    His  Aim  and  Work,  De  Guimps.  15, 1^,  19  C  16:296.  1  50 

Sketch  of yhyH.H.Qjiick.    17, 19P16:40 16 

How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children.    19C  12:380 1  50 

PestaiossOan  Arithmetics:    19,  80,  81 B  Ist  Year,  pp.  217.    2d  Tear, 

16:236.    Each 60 

Lessons  on  Numlier  and  Form,  by  C.  Reiner.    19, 44, 45  C  16:430 8  00 

Pick  (Br.  E.)    Dr.  Pick's  French  Method.    89  L  16:118 1  00 

Memory,  and  the  BatUmal  Means  of  Improving  it,   20,  89  C  16:198. 1  00 

Pitcher  (James) .    Outlines  qf  Surveying  and  Navigation.    C  16:121, 50 

Plumb  (Chas.  G.)    Map  Drawing qf  New  York.    M8:16 26 

Pooler  (Chas.  T.)  Chart  cf  Civil  Government.  48  P,  12x18,  per  hun 6  00 

Hints  on  Teaching  Ortho^fy.    87  P  16:15 ••...... 10 

Preece  (Mrs.  Louise).    Physical  Culture.  Illustrated.    88  C  4:292 2  00 

Prentice  (Mrs.  J.  B.)   Bedew  Problems  in  Arithmetic,  80, 45,  46  P  16:98.     20 

Key  to  the  above7  P  16:20 25 

Seview  Questions  in  Geography.    40,  45P16:48 15 

Primers  qf  School  Management  and  qf  Letter-Wfiting.    27  M  pp.  45,  87. 

Each 25 

*QUICK(R.H.)    Essays  on  Educational  Btformers.    17C12:881 100 

REDWAY  (J.  W.)    School  Geography  qf  Pennsylvania.    40  L  16:98 85 

Regents'  Examination  Paper.    45.    Per  1,000  half -sheets  in  box. ....  8  00 

Kxamination  Pens.    45.  ^  gross,  25  ots.    Per  gross,  post-paid. . .  1  00 

Fonrth  Year  Latin.    CcBsar's  Conspiracy.    45  P  16:20. • . . .      10 

Selections  in  American,  German,  and  French  Literature.    88,  89,  45 

L  16:56.    25  cents.    With  music,  35  cts.    Each  separate,  P 10 

Examination  Record.    45.    For  432  scholars,  $8.00 ;  864  scholars.  6  00 

Examination  Syllabns,  In  U.  S.  History.    45.  P  per  dozen 50 

Questions  to  June,  1882.    {No  later  are  printed.)    Eleven  editions. 

1.  CompUUtvUhKey.    44,45,47  016:476 2  00 

2.  Complete.  Same  as  above,  but  without  the  answers.    Pp.  333...  1  00 
8.  Arithmetic.    The  1,298  questions  in  Arithmetic.    SO  M  16:93 25 

4.  Key  to  Arithmetic.    Answers  to  the  above.    M  16:20 25 

5.  Geography,    The  1,987  questions  in  Geography.    M  16:70 25 

6.  Key  to  Geography.    Answers  to  the  above.    M  16:36 25 

7.  Grammar.    The  2,976  questions  in  Grammar.    M  16:109 25 

8.  Grammar  and  Key.    36016:198 100 

^.  Key  to  Grammar.    M  16:88 26 

10.  Spelling .    The  4,800  words  given  in  Spelling.    M  16:61 25 

(^ 


*Reln(W.)    Outlines  of  redagoffics.    15,21016:232 91  SIS 

Beiner  (C.)    Lessons  on  Number  and  Form  as  taught  in  a  PestalozsAa 

School  at  Cheam^  Surrey.    19,44,45  016:489, 8  00 

Beinhart  (A. )  Neglect  of  Bodily  Devdopement  qf  American  Youth.  P  8:15.     25 

Bicliardson  (B.  W.)    Learning  and  Health,   24P16:89. 15 

Bobinson  <A.  H.)   Numeral  School  Begister.    M  2:16 25 

Boosseaa (J.  J.)    Sketch t^,  hj B.  B..  Q,uick.    17P-16:3a 15 

Booper  <T.  G.)    Apperception,  or  **  A  Pot  qf  Green  Feathers  '*.    20, 25  L 

16:59 50 

Olifect  Teaching,  or  Words  and  Things.  19,41L16:56 50 

Bossian  Conversation  Book.    88024:180 75 

B3ran(G.  W.)    School  Record.    47  P.  56  blanks  on  each  of  14  sheets —      50 

SABIN  (Henry).    '' Organization*' vs.  Individuality.    24 P  8:9 25 

SalTo<D.)    Method  (if  Learning  Sp(mish.   89012:216 120 

Key.    P  12:33 25 

Spanish  and  English  Idiomatic  Phrases.    89  0  24:160 75 

Spanish  and  English  Commercial  Oorreepondenoe.    89  P  12:109 50 

Sauford(H.  R.)    The  Word  Method  in  Number,    80,32.    6x3,  45  cards.  50 

The  Limited  Speller.    L  16:104 25 

Sayce(A.H.)    An  Assyrian  Orammar.    88012:204 3  00 

Schepmoes  (A.  £.)    Rise  qf  the  New  York  School  System.    L  16:32 35 

Schiller  (J.  0.  F.  von).    Marie  Stuart.    89B  16;163 40 

Die  JungfroM  von  Orleans.    39B16:157 40 

WUhelmTeU.    89316:165 40 

Der  N^e  als  Onkel,    89  B  16:72 ...••  40 

School  Boom  Classics.    24  P  16:40,  each ,..  15 

IX.  Maudsley's  Sex  in  Mind  and  in 

Education. 
X.  Education  as  Viewed  by  Think- 
ers, 
XI.  'RarriB^a  Horace  Mann. 
XII.  Dickinson's  Oral  Teaching. 
Xm.  Tiedemann's  Record  qf  Infant 

Life. 
XrV.  Butler's  Place  of  Comenius  in 

Education, 
XV.  Harris's  Theory  qf  Education. 

Schreber  (D.  O.  R.)    Hom£  Exercise  for  Health  and  Cure.    33  0  16:91 50 

Selderstmck  (J.  H.  P.)    Easy  methods  qf  Learning  Latin.    38  0  12:144.  1  25 

ShsLw'^  Scholar's  Register.    47  P  12:16.    Per  doz 50 

Sheely  (Aaron).    Anecdotes  and  Humors  of  School  Life.    0 12:350 1  50 

SherriU  (J.  E.)    The  Normal  Question  Book.    0  12:405 150 

Sherriff  (Emily)    The  Kindergarten  System.    19,  27  0  12:200 1  00 

Skinner  (Chas.  E.)    The  Arbor  Dag  Manual.    34  0  8:475  2  50 

The  New  York  Question  Book.    0  8:461.    See  New  York 2  00 

Smith  (0.  F.)    Honorary  Degrees  in  American  Colleges.    25  P  8:9 15 

(Edward).    History  of  the  Schools  qf  Syracuse,    17,  22  0  8:347 3  00 

(Geo.  M.)    Vocabulary  to  Caesar's  Gallic  War.    45  0  16 :67 50 

(Wm.)    Geometry  Test  Papers    32  P  Package  of  100,  8Ji^xl0 1  00 

(0) 


I.  Huntington's  Unconscious  Tui- 

tion. 

II.  TXtoh'n  Art  ^  Questioning. 
III.  KermeAy's  PMiosophyqf  School 

Disdutine 
TV.  Fitch's  Art  qf  Securing  Atten- 
tion. 
V.  Hichardson's     Learning   and 

Health. 
VI.  Meiklejohn's  New  Edtication. 
VII.  Milton's  Tractate  ^Education. 
VIII.  Von   Buelow's   School  Work- 
shop. 


Hong 'Budget,  The.    234th  Thousand.    29Ps4:76 S  1& 

Century,  T^M    97th  Thousand.    29  P  8  4:87 15 

—  Patriot,  rA«.    119th  Thousand,    29Ps4-.80 15 

Bad§ret  Music  Series,  inoludinff  all  the  above.    29  C  pp.  243 60 

GynmB.aU  The.    29.83016:160 50 

Son§:s  from  Arbor  Day  ManoaL   29,  34  M  8:60 85 

—  of  tlie  ]Lyceum  Leagrue.    29  L  4:48 20 

Sombergrer  (S.  J.)    Normal  Language  Lessons,    36  B  16:75 60 

Southwlck  (A.  P.)    Twenty  Dime  Question  Book\  with  full  answers. 

notes,  queries,  etc.    44, 46  P  16:40.    Each 10 


Blementary  Series 

8.  Physiology.    83 
4.  Theory  and  Practice.    27 
6.  U.  S.  History  and  CivU  Gov't.  42 
10.  Algebra. 

13.  American  Literature.    88 

14.  Grammar.    36 

16.  Orthography  &Et3miology.  36,37 

18.  Arithmetic.    30 

19.  Physical  and  Political  Geog.    40 

20.  Reading  and  Punctuation.    34 

The  10  in  one  book,  C  $1.00 


Advanced  Series. 

1.  Physics.    33 

2.  General  Literature.   88 

6.  General  History.    42 

7.  Astronomy.    33 

8.  Mythology. 

9.  Rhetoric.    36 

11.  Botany.    83 

12.  Zoology.    88 

16.  Chemistry.    83 

17.  Geology.    88 

The  10  in  one  book,  C  $1.00 


Extra  numbers,  edited  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  21.    Temperance  Physi- 
ology, 33,  46 ;  22.  Book-Keeping,  46 ;  23.  Letter- Writing,  36,  46. 

Each 10 

Quizzism.    Quirks  and  Quibbles  from  Queer  Quarters.    44  P  16:25.      25 

A  Quiz  Book  qf  Theory  and  Practice.    27,44.    C  12:220 100 

Spanisli  and  Engrlisli  Correspondence.    39  P  12:109 50 

•Spencer  (Herbert).    Education.    15,21,016:331 1  00 

•  Standard  Teacliers'  I«lbrary.    Includes  all  those  starred.    15  P. 

Each 50 

Stanton  (Th.)    The  Woman  Question  in  Europe.    C  8:496 3  50 

State  Education  for  tbe  People.    22  0  8:176 1  25 

Steven,  (Wm.)    History  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School.    17, 22  C  16:590.. .  2  00 

StUweU  (Lamont).    Practical  Question  Book.    46  0  12:400 1  ."iO 

Stone  (Isaac).    The  Teacher^s  Examiner   12:214 71 

Stowell  (T.  B.)    Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Physiology.    33  B  8:133 1  01 

Straight  (H.  H.)    Aspects  of  Industrial  Education.    25,  26  P  8:12 15 

Swett(John).    Manual  of  Elocution.    84  0  12:300 150 


•  TATE  (Thos.)    The  Philosophy  of  Education.    15,  21  0  16:400 1  50 

Taylor  (H.F.)    Union  School  JRecord  Cards 5t8 inches.    Per  hundred..  2  00 

•  Teaclier's  Mentor,  TM    15  0  16:274 1  00 

Tlilmm  (F.)    ManucU\of  Conversation,  in  Four  Languages.   38  P  16:226.      60 

Thomas  (Flavel  S.)    University  Degrees.    25  P  16:40 15 

ThonsAndQneBtionBinU.S.  History.    42  016:200 100 

'Tlioughts  from  Earnest  W(mien.    3816:36 15 

Thrlng  (Edward).    Addresses,  with  Portrait.    0  16:203 100 

Tiedemann  (D.)    Becord  of  Infant  Life.    20,  24  P  46:46 50 

Tilling^hast  ( Wm.)    The  Diadem  of  School  Songs.    29  B  s  4:160 If 

(10) 


CXDERWOOD  (L.  M.)    Systetnatic  Plant  Record.    83  M  452 •   30 

Uniform  Examination  Paper,  for  Commissioners.     500  sheets 2  50 

Examination  Questions.    See  New  York. 

VAN  WIE  (C.  B.)    OuUines  in  U.  8.  History.    42  P  16:40  and  map 15 

Development  Helps.    27L  16:100 50 

Methods  in  Common  Branches.    27016:197 75 

WEAVER  (E.W.)   Pictures  in  Language  Work,    36P8J27 50 

VFelcli  (Emma).    Intermediate  Arithmetic  Problems,    ao  016:172 75 

Key  to  above,  0 16:30 50 

VFells  (0.  R.)   Natural  movement  Series  qf  Writing  Books.   35  Nos.  1,  2, 

per  dozen  84  cts.    Nos.  3-6,  per  dozen 06 

Manual  qf  the  Movement  Method  in  Writing.    85  P  4:44.    Ill 25 

A  Lesson  on  Arm  Movement  in  Writing.    P  8:32 25 

(W.H.)    The  Graded  School.    012:200 100 

Wheatley  (Wm.  A.)    German  Declensions  Made  Easy.   39P1658 15 

Willsin  ( Eva).    Map  Drawing  Book  qf  the  Continents.    40  B  4 :48 75 

Map  Drawing  Book  qf  the  United  States.    40B4:37 75 

Descriptive  Geography  taught  by  means  qf  Map  Drawing,    Teacher^s 

Edition.    40  B  4:129,  with  49  Maps 150 

Williams  (Geo.  A.)    Tk^ics  in  American  History.    42    0  16:50 50 

(Henry  G.)    OuUines  qf  Psychology.    20016:151 75 

(John).    Topical  Lexicon.    A  Dictionary  of  Synonyms.    86  0  12:384.  1  25 

(S.  G.)    History  qf  Modem  Education.    16016395 150 

Wilson  ( J.  D. )    English  Grammar  Made  Practical.    0  16:112. 75 

Elementary  English.    36L16:67 85 

Wood(H.  A.)    Short  Cuts  in  AHthmetic.    80  0  16:149 75 

TAWGER  (Rose  N. )    How  to  Celebrate  Arbor  Day,    P  16:14 16 

The  Indian  and  the  Pioneer.    15  0  8:835. .  $3.00 ;  or  in  Two  Volumes,  8  50 

Voang(W.  T.)    The  Art  qf  Putting  Questions,    P  16:65 16 
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The  School  Bulletin 


A  MONTHLY  EDUCATIONAL    JOURNAL. 


Editor  and  Proprietor,  C .  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OvBAm.— It  It  Um  aim  •Tth*  Scvool  Rdllbtin  to  afford  tMebonofall 
giadM  pfaetioal  lat«llig«ne«,  •acgMtlon*  and  balp.  It  bss  been  from  the  bof^n- 
■Ing  th»  ncoKnlMd  •docational  jonraal  of  New  York,  and  the  bMt  toachera  in  tha 
Btata  art  always  raadv  to  praaent  In  Ita  eolnmns  tha  Mcreta  of  their  succeea. 
Amonir  ita  featnraa  tbat  hava  bean  moat  commeodad  ia  ita  educational  newa. 
Teacbera  always  want  to  know  what  la  goioft  on  in  tha  educational  world.  What 
ectiooia  at*  enaactngteaeheraf  What  •alarlea  are  being  paid  here  and  there  f 
What  new  toplea  at*  they  diacawLu  at  inatitntaa  and  Aaaooatlone,  and  what  do 
thay  aay  aboot  them  I  what  la  toe  Leclalatara  dolas  about  koooI  matters f 
Whan  la  tha  next  examination  fcr  SUta  (^rtlfieataa  f  What  were  the  (|iieatiooa 
at  the  laat  azamlnation,  and  how  many  passed  I  Who  ia  married  and  who  mar- 
ried barf  Who  ia  buried,  and  who  takea  his  pineal  What  cases  In  school-law 
are  before  the  oonrta,  and  how  are  thay  settled  f  What  Is  the  prosramma  for  tha 
next  State  Aaeoclation.  what  ia  to  boseen  there,  and  how  much  will  It  coat  to  go  t 
What  new  books  aaerul  to  teacbera  have  ooma  out,  what  do  they  amount  to,  and 
what  do  thay  eoett — Queationa  like  theee  and  hnndreda  more  are  answered  every 
iBonth  In  the  BoLLnn*,  and  a  special  department,  called  the  Query  Box,  enablea 
tha  teacher  to  ask  any  qnaation  that  eomea  up  in  tne  daily  school-room  work. 

OvM  Tnna— The  sobaeription  to  tha  Bullbtiii  Is  One  Dollar  a  year,  in- 
stead of  making  deductions  or  offering  cheap  premiums,  we  prefer  to  ctmri^  tbo 
foil  dollar  for  tha  paper,  and  then  make  it  worth  the  dollar  to  every  subscribttr. 
To  eaeouraga  oar  mmds  to  make  extra  effort,  howcTer,  we  offer  six  subscripUooa 
for  five  dollars. 

How  TO  aBHD  IfoirsT.— HonoT  maj  be  sent  with  perfbet  safnty  by  monay-ord«r, 
•registered  letter,  or  dnil  on  Hew  York.  Bills  and  eurrencT  usually  reach  us. 
We  do  not  rafoaa  pnetage  stamps,  thongh  we  prefer  to  have  toe  money  sent  eoiua 
athar  way. 

How  TO  OHanan  trx  AoDBsaa.— When  the  subacription  la  reeclTed,  the  wrap- 


pars  are  at  once  printed  and  assorted  for  the  whole  year.  It  is  therefore  some 
trouble  to  change  an  address.  Yet  we  always  do  It  cheer  fblly,  provided  the  snb- 
•crlber  remembers  to  give  the  post-office  vmoM  which,  as  well  as  the  post-offlce  to 
■rhfch  the  addrese  la  to  be  changed. 

MissiNO  PAPtna. — Insolareea  subscription  list,  a  anmbar  of  the  Bpllbtiw 
may  fail  to  reach  a  subscriber  ror  some  month.  If  tne  paper  la  not  received  by 
the  I5th,  alwaprs  send  a  poatal  card  aT  omcb,  anii  the  miseing  paper  will  be  re-eenfe 
by  return  mail. 

Wbitk  Carkvullt,  DianHCTLT,  Pvixt. — Our  rsadera  wonld  healtatato  ba- 
liitTe  us  if  we  should  tell  them  how  large  a  proportion  of  tha  lettera  we  reoelTa 
are  imperfect,  often  failing  to  specify  what  Is  wanted,  oflenar  forgetting  to  glTO- 
the  piMt-offlde  addreas,  sometimee  even  omitting  tha  name  of  tha  writer,  wa 
diMin  it  due  to  onnelTes  as  well  as  to  our  customers  to  fill  every  order  promptlfi 
and  accurately.  If  our  friends  will  be  sura  their  ordera  are  diatinct,  waeaa  a^ 
■ure  them  there  will  be  verv  few  miatakea,  and  thoee  fow  wUl  ba  chaatftilly  lae^ 
isd  as  soon  as  we  leara  of  taem. 
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.A.     S^/£.^XjX 


TRACTATE  OF  EDUCATION. 


^«» 


Mr.  Hartlib: 

I  am  long  since  persuaded,  that  to  say,  or  do  ought 
worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect 
should  sooner  move  us,  than  simply  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  mankind.  Nevertheless  to  write  now  the 
reforming  of  education,  tho'  it  be  one  of  the  great- 
est and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and 
for  the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not 
yet  at  this  time  been  induc'd,  but  by  your  earnest  in- 
treaties  and  serious  conjurements;  as  having  m^ 
mind  for  the  present  half  diverted  in,  the  pursuance 
of  some  other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use 
of  which  cannot  but  be  a  great  furtherance  both  to 
the  enlargement  of  truth,  and  honest  living,  with 
much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the  laws  of  any 
private  friendship  have  prevail'd  with  me  to  divide 
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thus,  or  transpose  my  former  thoughts,  but  that  I 
see  those  aims,  those  actions  which  have  won  you 
with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some 
good  providence  from  a  far  country,  to  be  the  occa- 
sion and  incitement  of  great  good  to  this  island. 
And,  as  I  hear,  you  have  obtained  the  same  repute 
with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom,  and  some  of 
highest  authority  among  us.  Not  to  mention  the 
learned  correspondence  which  you  hold  in  foreign 
parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence 
which  you  have  us'd  in  this  matter  both  here,  and 
beyond  the  seas;  either  by  the  definite  will  of  God 
so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of  nature,  which  also 
is  God's  working.  Neither  can  I  think  that,  so  re- 
puted, and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the 
forfeit  of  your  own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon 
me  an  unfit  and  over- ponderous  argument,  but  that 
the  satisfaction  which  you  profess  to  have  receiv'd 
from  those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have 
wander'd  into,  hath  prest  and  almost  constrain'd 
you  into  a  persuasion  that  what  you  require 
from  me  in  this  point,  I  neither  ought,  nor  can  in 
conscience  defer  beyond  this  time  both  of  so  much 
need  at  once,  and  so  much  opportunity  to  try  what 
God  hath  determined.  I  will  not  resist  therefore, 
whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  obligement. 


8      A  SMALL  TRACTATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

perfection.  But  because  our  understanding  cannot 
in  this  body  found  itself  bat  on  sensible  things,  nor 
arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things 
invisible,  as  by  orderly  conning  over  the  visible  and 
inferior  creature,  the  same  method  is  necessarily  to 
be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.  And  seeing 
every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition 
enough  for  all  kinds  of  learning,  therefore  we  are 
chiefly  taught  the  languages  of  those  people  who 
have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  wis- 
dom; so  that  language*  is  but  the  instrument  convey- 
ing to  us  things  useful  to  be  known.  And  tho'  a 
linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues 
that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  had  not 
shidied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  es- 
teemed a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman 
competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only. 
Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made 
learning  generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccess- 
ful ;  first  we  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years 
merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  miserable  Latin 
and  Greek,  as  might  be  learnt  otherwise  easily  and 
delightfully  in  one  year.  And  that  which  casts  our 
proficiency  therein  so  much  behind,  is  our  time  lost 
partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both  to  schools 
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of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of  beginniDg  with 
arts  most  easy,  (and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvi- 
ous to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  young  unmatric- 
ulated  novices  at  first  coming  with  the  intellective 
abstractions  of  logick  and  metaphy  sicks:  so  that  they 
having  but  newly  left  those  grammatick  flats  and 
shallows  where  they  stuck  unreasonably,  to  learn  a 
few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now 
on  the  sudden  transported  under  another  climate  to 
be  tost  and  turmoil'd  with  their  unballasted  wits  in 
fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy,  do  for 
the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
learning,  mock'd  and  deluded  all  this  while  with 
ragged  notions  and  babblements,  while  they  ex- 
pected worthy  and  delightful  knowledge;  till  pov- 
erty or  youthful  years  call  them  importunately  their 
several  ways,  and  hasten  them  with  the  sway  of 
friends,  either  to  an  ambitious  or  mercenary,  or  ig- 
norantly  zealous  divinity :  some  allured  to  the  trade 
of  law,  groundinfi:  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent 
and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity, 
which  was  never  taught  them,  but  on  the  promising 
and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat  conten- 
tions, and  flowing  fees;  others  betake  them  to  state 
affairs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue,  and 
true  generous  breeding,  that  flattery  and  court-shifts. 
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their  tenderest  and  most  docile  age.  I  oall  therefore 
a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnanimous- 
ly, all  the  offices,  both  private  and  publick,  of  peace 
and  war.  And  how  all  this  may  be  done  between 
^welTe  and  one  and  twenty,  less  time  than  is  ^w 
bestow'd  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry, 
is  to  be  thus  order'd. 

First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house,  and  ground 
about  it,  fit  for  an  Academy,  and  big  enough  to 
lodge  an  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  whereof  twenty 
or  thereabouts  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one,  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  suf- 
ficient, and  ability  either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  di- 
rect and  oversee  it  done.  This  place  should  be  at 
once  both 'School  and  university,  not  needing  a  re- 
move to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be 
fiome  peculiar  college  of  law,  or  physick,  where  they 
mean  to  be  practitioners;  but  as  for  those  general 
studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  Lilly  to  the 
<*ommencing,  as  they  term  it.  master  of  arts,  it 
should  be  absolute.  After  this  pattern,  as  many  edi- 
fices may  be  converted  to  this  use,  as  shall  be  need- 
ful in  every  city  throughout  this  land,  which  would 
tend  much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  civility 
•every  where.    This  number,  less  or  more  thus  col- 
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lected,  to  the  conyenience  of  a  foot  compaDy,  or  in> 
terchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide 
their  days  work  into  three  parts,  as  it  lies  orderly; 
their  studies,  their  exercise,  and  their  diet. 

For  their  studies,  first  they  should  begin  with  the 
chief  and  necessary  rules  of  some  good  grammar^ 
either  that  now  us'd,  or  any  better:  and  while  this  is 
doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashion'd  to  a  distinct 
and  clear  pronunciation,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
Italian,  especially  in  the  vowels.  For  we  English- 
men being  far  northerly,  do  not  open  our  mouths 
in  the  cold  air,  wide  enough  to  grace  a  southern 
tongue;  but  are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to 
speak  exceeding  close  and  inward :  so  that  to  smat- 
ter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a  hearing 
as  Law- French.  Next  to  make  them  expert  in  the 
usefullest  points  of  grammar,  and  withal  to  season 
them,  and  win  them  early  to  the  love  of  virtue  and 
true  labor,  ere  any  flattering  seducement,  or  vain 
principle  seize  them  wandring,  some  easy  and  de- 
lightful book  of  education  should  be  read  to  them  ^ 
whereof  the  Greeks  have  store,  as  Cebes,  Plutarch, 
and  other  Socratic  discourses.  But  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the 
two  or  three  first  books  of  Quintilian,  and  some 
select  pieces  elsewhere.    But  here  the  main  skill 
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and  ground- work  will  be,  to  temper  them  such  lec- 
tures and  explanations  upon  every  opportunity,  as 
may  lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obedience,  in- 
flam*d  with  the  study  of  learning,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  virtue;  stirr*d  up  with  high  hopes  of  living 
to  be  brave  men,  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God, 
and  famous  to  all  ages,  and  that  they  may  despise 
and  scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities^ 
to  delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises,  which  he 
who  hath  the  art  and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them 
with,  what  with  mild  and  effectual  persuasions,  and 
that  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need  be, 
but  chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a  short 
space  gain  them  to  an  incredible  diligence  and  cour- 
age; infusing  into  their  young  breasts  such  an  in- 
genuous and  noble  ardor,  as  would  not  fail  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.  At 
the  same  time,  some  other  hour  of  the  day,  might 
be  taught  them  the  rules  of  arithmetick,  and  soon 
after  the  elements  of  geometry  even  playing,  as  the 
old  manner  was.  After  evening-repasts,  till  bed- 
time, their  thoughts  will  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy 
grounds  of  religion,  and  the  story  of  Scripture. 
The  next  step  would  be  to  the  Authors  of  Agricul- 
ture, Cato,  Yarro,  and  Columella;  for  the  matter  is 
most  easy,  and  if  the  language  be  difficult,  so  much 
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the  better,  it  is  not  a  difficulty  above  their  years: 
and  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and  enabling 
them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  coun- 
try, to  recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste 
that  is  made  of  good;  for  this  was  one  of  Hercules's 
praises.  Ere  half  these  authors  be  read  (which  will 
soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily)  they  cannot 
choose  but  be  master  of  an  ordinary  prose.  So  that 
it  will  be  then  seasonable  for  them  to  learn  in  any 
modern  author,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  all  the 
maps;  first  with  the  old  names,  and  then  with  the 
new:  Or  they  might  be  then  capable  to  read  any 
compendious  method  of  natural  philosophy.  And 
at  the  same  time  might  they  be  entering  into  the 
Greek  tongue,  after  the  same  manner  as  was  before 
prescrib'd  in  the  Latin ;  whereby  the  difficulties  of 
Grammar  being  soon  overcome,  all  the  historical 
physiology  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  open 
before  them,  as  I  may  say,  under  contribution.  The 
like  access  will  be  to  Vitruvius,  to  Seneca's  natural 
questions,  to  Mela,  Celsus,  Pliny,  or  Solinus.  And 
having  thus  past  the  principles  of  arithmetick,  geom- 
etry, astronomy,  and  geography,  with  a  general 
compact  of  physicks,  they  may  descend  in  mathe^ 
maticks  to  the  instrumental  science  of  trigonometry, 
and  from  thence  to  fortification,  architecture,  en- 
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glnry,  or  navigation.  And  in  natural  philosophy 
they  may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  history  of 
meteors,  minerals,  plants  and  living  creatures,  a» 
far  as  anatomy.  Then  also  in  course  might  be  read 
to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institu- 
tion of  physick ;  that  they  may  know  the  tempers, 
the  humors,  the  seasons,  and  how  to  manage  a 
crudity :  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely  do, 
is  not  only  a  great  physician  to  himself,  and  to  his 
friends,  but  also  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an 
army  by  this  frugal  and  expenseless  means  only; 
and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of  young 
men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline; 
which  is  a  great  pity  and  no  less  a  shame  to- 
the  commander.  To  set  forward  all  these  pro- 
ceedings in  qature  and  mathematicks,  what  hinders, 
but  that  they  may  procure  as  oft  as  shall  be  needful, 
the  helpful  experiences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fisher- 
men, shepherds,  gardeners,  apothecaries;  and  in  the 
other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anat- 
omists; who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  re- 
ward, and  some  to  favor  such  a  hopeful  seminary  f 
And  this  will  give  them  such  a  real  tincture  of  nat- 
ural knowledge,  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but  daily 
augment  with  ^  delight.  Then  also  those  poeta 
which  are  now  counted  most  hard,  will  be  both 
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fM^  and  plesBaut,  OrpheuB,  HeBiod,  TbfocrituBr 
Aratus,  Nicander,  Oppian,  DioofBiuB:  and  in  Latin, 
Lucretius,  MaDilius,  and  the  rural  part  of  Virgil. 

By  this  time,  yeara  and  good  general  precepts  will 
have  furnish'd  tbem  more  distinctly  with  that  act 
of  reason  which  in  Ethics  is  called  Proaireals;  that 
thej  may  with  some  Judgment  contemplate  upon 
moral  good  and  evil.  Then  will  be  required  a  spe- 
cial reinforcement  of  constant  and  sound  endoctrl- 
nating  to  set  them  right  and  firm,  instructing  them 
more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  the 
hatred  of  vice:  while  their  young  and  pliant  aSec- 
tiona  are  led  thro'  alt  the  moral  works  of  Plato, 
Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Laertius,  and  those 
Locrian  remnants;  but  etill  to  be  reduc'd  In  their 
night-ward  studies,  wherewith  they  close  the  day's 
work,  nnder  the  determinate  sentence  of  David  or 
Bolomon,  or  the  evangelists  and  apostolic  scTiptures. 
Being  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty, 
they  may  then  begin  the  study  of  oeconomicB.  And 
either  DOW,  or  before  this,  they  may  have  easily 
learnt  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue.  And 
soon  after,  but  with  wearineas  and  good  antidote, 
it  would  be  wholesome  enough  to  let  them  taste 
some  choice  comedies,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Italian: 
thoee  tragedies  also  that  treat  of  houihold  matten. 
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as  Trachiaiae,  Alcestis  and  the  like.  The  next  re- 
move must  be  to  the  study  of  politics;  to  know  the 
beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of  political  societies; 
that  they  may  not  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  common- 
wealth be  such  poor,  shaken,  uncertain  reeds,  of 
such  a  tottering  conscience,  as  many  of  our  great 
councellors  have  lately  shewn  themselves,  but  sted- 
fast  pillars  of  the  state.  After  this  they  are  to  dive 
into  the  grounds  of  law,  and  legal  justice;  deliver'd 
first,  and  with  best  warrant,  by  Moses:  and  as  far 
as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted,  in  those  extoll'd 
remains  of  Grsecian  law-givers,  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
Zaleuchus,  Charondas;  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman 
edicts  and  tables,  with  their  Justinian;  and  so  down 
to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of  England,  and  the 
statutes.  Sundays  also  and  every  evening  may  be 
now  understandingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters 
of  Theology,  and  church-history  ancient  and  mod- 
em :  and  ere  this  time  the  Hebrew  tongue  at  a  set 
hour  might  have  been  ^ain'd,  that  the  scriptures 
may  be  now  read  in  their  own  original;  whereto  it 
would  be  no  impossibility  to  add  the  Chaldee,  and 
the  Syrian  dialect.  When  all  these  employments 
are  well  conquer'd,  then  will  the  choice  histories, 
heroic  poems,  and  Attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and 
most  regal  argument  with  all  the  famous  political 
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orations  offer  themselves;  which  if  they  were  not 
only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and 
solemnly  pronounc'd  with  right  accent  and  grace,  [ 

as  might  be  taught,  would  endue  them  even  with 
the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero, 
Euripides,  or  Sophocles.  And  now  lastly  will  be 
the  time  to  read  with  them  those  organic  arts  which 
enable  men  to  discourse  and  write  x>erspicuously, 
elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fittest  style  of  lofty, 
mean»  or  lowly.  Logic  therefore,  so  much  as  is 
useful,  is  to  be  referr'd  to  this  due  place,  with  all 
her  well-couch*d  heads  and  topics,  until  it  be  time 
to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  or- 
nate rhetoric,  taught  out  of  the  rules  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Phalereus,  Cicero,  Hermogenes,  Longinus. 
To  which  Poetry  would  be  made  subsequent,  or  in- 
deed rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtile  and  fine, 
but  more  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  I  mean 
not  here  the  prosody  of  a  verse,  which  they  could 
not  but  have  hit  on  before  among  the  rudiments  of 
grammar;  but  that  stLblime  art  which  in  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of 
Castlevetro,  Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches 
what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  Epic  poem,  what  of  a 
Dramatic,  what  of  a  Lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which 
is  the  grand  master-piece  to  observe.    This  would 
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make  them  soon  i)eroeiTe  what  despicable  cieatures- 
our  common  rbymera  and  play-writen  be,  and  shew 
them,  what  lellgioiis,  what  glorious  and  magnificent 
use  might  be  made  of  poetry  both  in  divine  and 
human  things.    From  hence  and  not  till  now  will 
be  the  right  season  of  forming  them  to  be  able  * 
writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent  matter, 
when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  uniTersal 
insight  into  things.    Or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in 
Parliament  or  council,  honour  and  attention  would 
be  waiting  on  their  lips.    There  would  then  also 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and 
stuff  otherwise  wrought  than  what  we  now  sit  under, 
oft-times  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our  patience  as  any 
other  that  they  preach  to  us.    These  are  the  studies 
wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to 
bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve 
to  one  and  twenty;  unless  they  rely  more  upon 
their  ancestors  dead,  than  upon  themselves  living. 
In  which  methodical  course  it  is  so  suppos'd  they 
must  proceed  by  the  steddy  pace  of  learning  onward, 
as  at  convenient  times  for  memory's  sake  to  retire 
back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into  the 
rear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have 
confirm'd^  and  solidly  imited  the  whole  body  of  their 
perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last  embattelling  of  a 
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Roman  legion.  Now  will  be  worth  the  seeing  what 
exercises  and  recreations  may  best  agree  and  become 
these  studies. 

Their    EXERCISE. 

The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  describ'd,  is, 
what  I  can  guess  by  reading,  likest  to  those  antient 
and  famous  school  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Isocrates, 
Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred 
up  such  a  number  of  renowned  philosophers,  ora- 
tors, historians,  poets  and  princes  all  over  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourishing  studies  of 
Cyene  and  Alexandria.  But  herein  it  shall  exceed 
them,  and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as  that  which 
Plato  noted  in  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta;  whereas 
that  city  irain'd  up  their  youth  most  for  war,  and 
these  in  their  academies  and  Lycaeum,  all  for  the 
gown,  this  institution  of  breeding,  which  I  here  de- 
lineate, shall  be  equally  good  both  for  peace  and 
war.  Therefore  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ere  they 
eat  at  noon  should  be  allow'd  them  for  exercise,  and 
due  rest  afterward;  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  en- 
larg'd  at  pleasure,  according  as  their  rising  in  the 
morning  shall  be  early.  The  exercise  which  I  com- 
mend first,  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point ;  this  will 
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keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in 
breath,  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  make  them  grow 
large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
and  fearless  courage,  which  being  temper'd  with 
seasonable  lectures  and  precepts  to  them  of  true  for- 
titude and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  native  and  he- 
roic valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardise  of 
doing  wrong.  They  must  be  also  practised  in  all  the 
locks  and  gripes  of  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen 
were  wont  to  excel,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to 
tug  or  grapple,  and  to  close.  And  this  perhaps  will 
be  enough,  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single 
strength.  The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves 
regularly,  and  convenient  rest  before  meat,  may  both 
with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and 
composing  their  travail'd  spirits  with  the  solemn  and 
divine  harmonies  of  music  heard  or  learnt;  either 
while  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied 
descant,  in  lofty  fugue,  or  the  whole  symphony 
with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and 
grace  the  well -studied  chords  of  some  choice  com- 
poser; sometimes  the  lute,  or  soft  organ-stop,  wait- 
ing on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  material,  or 
civil  ditties;  which,  if  wise  men,  and  prophets  be 
not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  jwwer  over  dispo- 
sitions and  manners,  to  smooth  and  make  them  gen- 
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tie  from  rustic  harBhoess  and  distemper'd  passioaa. 
The  like  also  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat 
to  assist  aod  cherish,  nature  in  her  first  concocUon,- 
and  send  their  minda  back  to  study  in  good  tune  and 
satisfaction.  Where  having  foUow'd  It  close  under 
vigilant  eyes  till  about  two  hours  before  supper, 
they  are  by  sudden  alarm  or  watch-word,  to  be 
call'd  out  to  their  military  motions,  under  sk;  or 
covert,  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Boman 
wont;  first  on  foot,  then  as  their  age  penults  on 
horseback,  to  all  the  art  of  cavalry;  that  having  in 
sport  but  with  much  exactness,  and  dally  muster, 
serv'd  out  the  Rudiments  of  their  soldiership  in  all 
the  skill  of  their  cmbattelling,  marching,  encamping, 
fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering,  with  all  the 
helps  of  antient  and  moderu  stratagems,  tactlcks, 
and  warlike  maxims,  they  may  as  it  were  out  of  a 
long  war  come  forth  renown'd  and  perfect  com- 
manders In  the  service  of  their  country.  They 
would  not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and 
hopeful  armies,  suffer  them  for  want  of  just  and 
wise  discipline  t)  siied  away  from  about  them  like 
sick  feathers,  tho'  Ihey  be  never  so  oft  supply'd: 
they  would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecruiljble 
colonels  of  twenty  men  in  a  company,  to  quaS  out, 
of  convey  into  secret  hoards,  the  wages  of  a  de- 
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lusive  list  and  a  miserable  remnant :  yet  in  the  mean 
while  to  be  overmaster'd  with  a  score  or  two  of 
drunkards,  the  only  soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else 
to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  violences.  No  cer- 
tainly, if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  that 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  governors,  they  would 
not  suffer  these  things.  But  to  return  to  our  own 
institute,  besides  these  constant  exercises  at  home, 
there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  experience 
to  be  won  from  pleasure  ifself  abroad.  In  those 
vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and 
pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against 
nature  not  to  go  out,  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake 
in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.  I  should  not 
therefore  be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much 
then,  after  two  or  three  years  that  they  have  well 
laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies  with 
prudent  and  staid  guides,  to  all  the  quarters  of  the 
land;  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength, 
all  commodities  of  building  and  of  soil,  for  towns 
and  tillage,  harbours  and  ports  for  trade :  sometimes 
taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also 
what  they  can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing 
and  of  sea-fight.  These  ways  would  try  all  their 
peculiar  gifts  of  nature;  and  if  there  were  any  secret 
excellence  among  them,  would  fetch  it  out,  and  give 
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it  fair  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which 
could  not  but  mightily  redound  to  the  good  of  this 
nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old  ad- 
mir'd  virtues  and  excellencies,  with  far  more  advant- 
age now  in  this  purity  of  christian  knowledge.  Nor 
shall  we  then  need  the  Monsieurs  of  Paris  to  take 
our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodigal  cus- 
todies, and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed 
into  mimicks,  apes,  and  kickshaws.  But  if  they 
desire  to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four  and 
Jtwenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to 
enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation,  they 
will  by  that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard 
and  honor  of  all  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  soci- 
ety and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are  best 
and  most  eminent :  and  perhaps  then  other  nations 
will  be  glad  to  visit  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to 
imitate  us  in  their  owi>  country. 

Now  lastly  for  their  diet  there  cannot  be  much  to 
say,  save  only  that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same 
house;  for  much  time  else  would  be  lost  abroad,  and 
many  ill  habits  got,  and  that  it  should  be  plain, 
healthful,  and  moderate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  contro- 
versy. Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view 
in  writing,  as  your  desire  was,  of  that  which  at  sev- 
eral times  I  had  discoursed  with  you  concerning  the 
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best  and  noblest  way  of  education;  not  beginning 
as  some  bave  done  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might 
be  worth  many  considerations,  if  brevity  had  not 
been  my  scope :  many  other  circumstances  also  I  could 
have  mention'd,  but  this,  to  such  as  have  the  worth 
in  them  to  make  trial,  for  light  and  direction  may 
be  enough.  Only  I  believe,  that  this  is  not  a  bow 
for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that  counts  himself  a 
teacher;  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to 
those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses :  yet  I  am  withal 
persuaded  that  it  may  prove  much  more  easy  in 
the  essay,  than  it  now  seems  at  a  distance,  and 
much  more  illustrious;  howbeit  not  more  difficult 
than  I  imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me 
with  nothing  but  very  happy  and  very  possible  ac- 
cording to  best  wishes;  if  God  have  so  decreed,  and 
this  age  have  spirit  and  capacity  enough  to  appre- 
hend. 
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cation  by  this  transformation  of  .the  rela- 
tions of  life.  Yet  it  must  never  consent 
to  prepare  the  pupil  for  his  future  practi- 
cal  vocation  at  the  expense  of  his  general 
culture  and  development.  To  give  this 
general  culture  is  the  essential  end  of  the 
school,  and  only  in  so  far  as  manual  labor 
can  be  made  a  means  to  this  end,  has  the 
school  the  right  to  include  it  among  her 
appliances. 

For  more  than  a  century  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  manual  labor  into 
schools.  Yet  all  of  these  experiments, — 
from  that  of  Pestalozzi  to  those  of  Salz- 
mann,  Fellenberg,  Wilderspin,  Wehrli, 
Lancaster,  Owen,  and  others, — have  failed 
to  produce  permanent  results.  Thus  far 
handwork  has  held  its  own  only  in 
asylums  and  houses  of  refuge,  and  its  main 
object  has  been  not  the  training  of  the 
children,  but  pecuniary  profit. 

The  renewal  of  the  effort  to  introduce, 
handwork  into  schools  meets  with  violent 
opposition,  particularly  from  the  schools 
themselves. 

The  Industrial  schools  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  (^due  mainly  to  the  praiseworthy 
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efforts  of  Herr  von   Klausen  Kaas^  serves. 

chiefly  to  provide  indoor  work  for  adults 

in   their   leisure   hours,   and   the   manual 

training  schools  for  children  which  have 

grown  from  them  are  of  too  recent  date  to  \ 

yield  valid  results.     The  same  may  be  said 

of  similar  experiments  in  various  parts  of  i 

Germany,  as  well  as  ot  those  in   Austria,  * 

where    Director    Schwab   has   sought   to  i* 

unite   manual   training   schools   with  his 

very  flourishing  school-gardens. 

In  addition  to  these  experiments  may  be  ^ 

mentioned  the  institutions  whose  object  is 
to  provide  work  for  the  pupils  in  the  com-  : 

mon  schools,  in  their  free  hours,  in  order 
at  once  to  save  them  from  the  danger  ot  i 

falling   into   idleness,  and  to  initiate  them  \ 

into  technical  processes.  One  of  these 
institutions  has  been  founded  by  Professor 
Schmidt  von  Schwarzenberg  in  Erlangen, 

It  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  dispute  the 
usefulness  of  any  of  these  institutions. 
They  were  unquestionably  to  prepare  the 
laborer  for  his  future  vocation,  and  it  must 
farther  be  admitted  that  work,  or  in  fact 
all  activity,  is  valuable  for  its  reaction  on 
moral  development.     It   is   evident,  how- 
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ever,  thai  none  of  these  schools  offer  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  utilizing  manual  labor 
in  the  interests  of  general  education. 

In  order  that  practical  work  may  be- 
come a  developing  instrumentality,  it  must 
find  means  to  exercise  those  powers  of 
childhood  and  youth  which  the  school 
with  its  present  methods  is  powerless  to 
Influence.  Evidently  this  exercise  cannot 
be  merely  technical  and  mechanical,  but 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  through  it 
«////•  power  may  be  developed  into  capa- 
bility of  right  action,  and  repeated  action 
result  in  the  formation  of  character. 
Finally  the  aesthetic  sense  must  be  awak- 
ened, and  the  executive  side  of  aesthetic 
culture  promoted  by  the  practical  exercise 
of  the  active  powers  begun  in  the  period 
of  earliest  childhood,  and  carried  on 
throughout  the  period  of  youth. 

These  varied  demands  of  education,  neg- 
lected by  the  school,  are  at  present  met 
mainly  by  the  family, — by  private  instruc- 
tion, and  by  schools  of  art  and  technology. 
From  the  educational  standpoint  all  of 
these  instrumentalities  are  insufficient  for 
the  work  attempted.     They  begin  too  late 
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Moreover,  the  exercises  in  the  existing 
school  work  shops  are  suitable  only 
for  older  children.  Little  children,  how- 
ever, need  the  exercise  of  their  bodily 
powers  and  organs  even  more  than  the 
older  ones,  who  are  capable  of  greater 
persistence  in  study.  Again,  the  fitting 
posture  demanded  by  the  technical  activi- 
ties above  mentioned  is  little  in  accord 
with  the  educational  demand  that  the  body 
shall  be  strengthened  by  movement.  The 
inadequacy  of  these  institutions  and  their 
very  moderate  influence  upon  the  culture 
and  development  of  the  children  explains 
the  opposition  excited  by  them,  and  in- 
tensified by  their  demand,* that  the  regular 
school  hours  shall  be  curtailed  in  their 
interest.  Only  when  these  institutions 
can  show  valid  educational  results,  can  the 
school  surrender  to  them  with  a  part  of 
its  work  a  part  of  its  time.  When  they 
do  show  such  results,  the  arms  will  fall 
from  the  hands  of  their  antagonists. 

In  order  that  manual  work  on  the  part 
of  children  may  become  something  more 
than  mere  trifling,  and  exercise  a  perma- 
nent effect  upon  their  general  culture  and 
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future  practical  vocation,  it  is  imperative  \ 

that  the  hands  and  the  senses  which  are  I 

the  first  and  most  important  instruments 

of  all  work,  should  be  trained  earlier,  and 

therefore  better  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

One  need  only  to  examine  the  awkward 

hands  and  stiff  fingers  of  the  majority  of  : 

children,  and  particularly  of  children  be-  \ 

■ 

longing  to  the  lower  classes,  to  convince 
himself  of  their  sad  need  of  training, — and 
he  need  only  look  at  their  rough  and 
clumsy  work  to  feel  sure  that  it  will  re- 
quire long  and  painful  practice  before 
they  can  become  capable  of  any  form  of 
artistic  productivity.  Yet  the  hand  may 
be  cultivated,  almost  without  effort,  in 
babyhood  and  early  childhood,  when  its 
flexibility  and  pliability  make  it  suscepti- 
ble to  influence.  Nature  herself  points 
out  the  true  path  by  making  the  use  of  the 
hands,  and  with  this  the  exercise  of  the 
sense  oi  touch,  a  conspicuous  necessity  of 
the  earliest  period  of  life.  He  who  has 
eyes  to  see  will  discern  in  the  play  of 
childhood  that  imperative  need  of  being 
creatively  active,  which  is  the  germ  of  all 
human  culture. 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  conventional 
education  is  blind  to  the  indications  of 
nature.  Instead  of  utilizing  the  activity  of 
play  to  develop  the  senses  and  organs 
which  are  the  instruments  of  all  culture, 
our  schools,  at  best,  leave  play  to  itself,  or 
to  chance,  and  sometimes  even  interfere 
with  its  instructive  manifestations  and  sup- 
press them.  Too  often  in  infant  schools  and 
orphan  asylums  the  children  are  required 
to  sit  inactive,  vvith  folded  hands,  instead 
of  being  allowed  a  normal  activity,  and 
being  guided  through  this  activity  to  its 
legitimate  end. 

It  is  the  distinctive  merit  of  the  method 
of  the  Froebel  kindergarten  that  it  so 
utilizes  the  instinctive  activity  of  human 
nature  as  to  aid  in  the  realization  of  its 
natural  end,  and  through  manual  exercises 
regulated  by  law,  gives  general  prepara- 
tory training  for  all  forms  of  work.  The 
first  conditions  of  technical  skill  are 
strength  and  pliability  of  the  bodily 
organs,  and  particularly  of  the  hand,  and 
these  are  easily  developed  by  utilizing  the 
playful  activity  of  early  childhood.  If 
this    early    preparatory   training   is   neg- 


attaiDmeot.  Ana  Decause  ttiis  process  re- 
flects the  essential  nature  of  man,  it  shows 
the  various  stages  which  each  man  as 
member  of  the  organic  whole  of  humanity 
must  necessarily  pass  through  in  the 
course  of  his  development ;  though  these 
stages  will  obviously  be  compressed  into- 
infinitely  lesser  periods  of  time,  and  the 
individual's    passage    through     them     be 
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facilitated  by  the  greater  capacity  which 
he  inherits  from  his  ancestors,  and  the 
sum  of  which  increasses  with  each  genera- 
tion. 

The  history  of  the  developing  activities 
of  man  shows  that  the  series  of  manipula- 
tions which  each  single  work  of  ttian  de- 
mands between  the  first  and  final  attack 
of  the  hand  upon  its  material,  is  reflected 
in  the  total  process  of  culture.  It  points 
out  the  irreversible  law  of  continuity, — 
shows  how  to-day  grows  out  of  yesterday, 
and  demonstrates  that  development  is  a 
total  process  of  self-conditioning  activity. 
It  teaches,furthermore,that  the  functions  of 
the  mind  are  strengthened  with  and 
through  the  activity  of  the  physical 
organs,  and  that  the  bodily  instrumentali- 
ties never  develop  themselves  apart  from 
the  influence  of  the  mind,  and  without  the 
factor  of  will.  In  a  word,  the  lesson  is 
that  culture  is  the  result  of  mutual  activity 
of  mind  and  body,  or  of  thought  and  deed, 
and  can  never  be  produced  by  the  one- 
sided, intellectual  work,  at  present  exclu- 
sively demanded  by  the  school. 
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io  its  own  nature,  needs  for  its  normal  de- 
velopment. 

This,  indeed,  would  furnish  us  an 
alphabet  ot  work  which  would  infuse  into 
the  exercises  given  to  children  an  educa- 
tional value.  But  if  the  logical  succession 
of  nature,  as  reflected  in  the  process  of 
human  culture,  is  broken  through  caprice, 
there  can  be  no  claim  to  an  education  in 
conformity  with  nature,  and  the  individual 
man  must  continue  to  repeat,  more  or  less, 
the  errors  which  for  experience  sake  could 
not  be  spared  the  race. 

The  God-given  nature  of  man  cannot 
be  compelled  to  that  which  is  antagonistic 
to  its  normal  development  without  crip- 
pling of  its  powers.  Intellectual  exertion 
divorced  from  productive  work,or  mechan- 
ical work  divorced  from  intellectual 
activity,  will  always  destroy  the  harmony 
of  nature,  and  result  in  evil,  sin,  and  mis- 
ery. 

The  combination  of  intellectual  activity 
with  manual  work  is  the  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  Froebelian  Method. 

I.  It  offers  a  carefully  prepared  material 
corresponding  alike  with   the    proposed 
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end,  and  with  the  powers  of  the  child 
throughout  the  progressive  stages  of  child- 
hood; it  follows,  moreover,  a  systematic 
arrangement  supplying  successively  un- 
divided solids,  divided  solids,  and  em- 
bodied planes,  lines  and  points.  These 
forms  are  so  considered  as  to  prepare, 
through  concrete  experiences,  for  mathe- 
matical conceptions. 

II.  Instead  of  a  pattern  for  imitation,  it 
gives  directions  vfYiich  lead  the  child  to  free 
transformation.  In  other  words,  it  teaches 
the  application  of  a  law  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  formative  processes,  in- 
cluding even  the  oganic  process  of  nature 
which  rests  upon  conformity  to  law,  yet 
implies  no  constraint  in  the  tree  applica- 
tion of  law.  As  the  definite  relationships 
of  form  and  number  in  the  various  orders 
of  the  vegetable  world  do  not  interfere 
with  the  countless  variations  of  form  and 
color  in  plants,  even  of  the  same  species, 
so  the  formative  activity  of  the  child  can 
produce  countless  combinations  of  form 
and  color  without  violating  the  laws  of 
symmetry  and  production.     With  the  same 
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colored  strips  of  paper  may  be  woven  thfr 
most  varied  figures, — figures  of  three  or 
four  sides, — figures  marked  by  acute  or 
obtuse  angles, — and  with  different  colors 
may  be  made  the  most  varied  combinations 
of  shades  and  tints.  The  square  folding 
paper,  the  mathematical  tablets,  the  sticks^ 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  occupation  mate- 
rial of  the  kindergarten  afford  to  the  child 
opportunity  for  the  representation  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  practical  and  artistic 
forms,  yet  do  not  interfere  with  his  free- 
dom by  the  prescription  of  any  definite 
form  or  color.  Thus  is  given  a  field  for 
the  spontaneous  play  of  the  childish  im- 
agination. The  regulative  element  in  the 
development  of  forms  is  afforded  by  the 
squared  tables,  slates  and  paper.  By 
means  of  this  net-work,  the  child  is  en- 
abled to  fix  a  center  around  which  the 
parts  of  his  figures  may  be  harmoniously 
grouped  in  accordance  with  the  logical 
law^  thesis,  antithesis  and  synthesis.  The 
position  of  the  part  is  determined  by  the 
law  that,  whenever  a  cube,  tablet,  or  stick 
is  placed  in  a  certain  position  above  the 
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center  a  similar  form  shall  be  placed  in 
the  same  relative  position  below  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  directions  right  and  left,  as 
mediation  of  the  above  and  below  shall  be 
similarly  used.     Thus  are  constantly  pro-  f 

duced  symmetrical  figures  whose  variation 
is  left  to  the  free  initiative  of  the  child. 
All  formative  activity,  however,  consists 
in  the  ordering  of  parts  to  a  whole. 

III.  The  Froebelian  method  teaches  the 
universal  qualities  of  matter  as  form,  color, 
size,  number,  direction,  weight,  etc., 
through  the  manipulation  of  material.  It 
is  not  content  with  the  mere  observation 
or  sensible  perception  of  these  qualities, 
but  requires  their  direct  and  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  various  exercises  of.  pro- 
ductive activity. 

The  conformity  to  law,  above  insisted 
upon,  finds  its  application  to  the  totality 
of  the  qualities  of  material  things,  and  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  guide  to  artistic  pro- 
duction in  all  the  varied  forms  of  material. 
The  contrast  demanded  is  found  in  color^ 
by  the  opposition  of  light  and  dark,  med- 
iated by  the  intervening  tints  of  the  color 
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scale;  in  size,  through  three  different 
sizes  of  the  same  object,  the  largest  and 
smallest  being  the  antithesis,  whose  rela- 
tionship is  indicated  by  the  connecting 
object  of  medium  size; — in  the  sound 
scale  the  extremes  of  high  and  low  are 
mediated  by  the  intervening  tones. 
Through  the  constant  application  of  this 
law,  even  the  three-year-old  child  learns 
to  form  combinations  by  the  union  of  op- 
posites  ;  thus  his  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
powers  are  kept  in  constant  activity,  and 
yet  are  never  overstrained,  and  his  crea- 
tive capacity  develops  with  incredible 
rapidity.  Together  with  these  intellectual 
results  is  acquired  a  skill  of  hand  unat- 
tainable by  any  other  method,  and  the 
preparation  for  which  is  given  in  the  fin- 
ger plays  of  infancy. 

Finally,  the  kindergarten  method  makes 
it  possible  to  trace  simple  conceptions  or 
abstractions  back  to  concrete  experiences. 

Without  observation  and  demonstration, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing explanation  of  the  application  of 
the    method.      The    work    produced    by 
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young  children  trained  according  to  this 
method  only  wakens  in  the  uninitiated 
doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  being 
done  without  help.  If  the  question  were 
not  one  of  logical  productivity,  the  power 
of  which,  like  the  powers  of  sight  and 
hearing,  is  born  in  man^  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  bring  children  of  the  kindergarten 
age  to  the  conscious  application  of  this 
law.  By  compulsion,  such  results  are  ab- 
solutely unattainable.  It  is  only  because 
Froebel  applies  the  universal  law  according 
to  which  the  nature  of  man  develops  and  un- 
folds to  education^  that  the  almost  miracu- 
lous results  of  the  kindergarten  method 
are  conceivable  or  possible.  Only  through 
the  application  of  this  law  can  we  success- 
fully combat  the  effeminacy,  which  is  the 
disease  of  our  age,  and  the  germs  of  which 
are  too  often  planted  in  early  childhood. 
Early  activity,  and  even  a  certain  degree 
of  strain,  is  needed,  if  a  healthy  energy 
and  robustness  are  to  conquer  the  present 
physical  and  moral  weakness  and  self-in- 
dulgence. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  mechanical 
work     of     the     existing     school     work 
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shops  can  in  no  sense  yield  these  results. 
There  is  immense  difference,  for  instance, 
between  scroll  drawing  (^which  is  the  most 
nearly  aesthetic  of  the  occupations  of  such 
schools^  done  by  a  pattern  previously 
traced  on  the  wood, — and  the  same  occu- 
pation, when  as  made  possible  by  the  kin« 
dergarten  method,  the  children  themselves 
invent  the  design  which  they  afterwards 
execute. 

Obviously,  the  application  of  this  law 
alike  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the 
family  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  very 
incomplete,  both  because  the  general  com- 
prehension of  the  method  itself  is  very  de- 
fective, and  because  its  complete  realiza- 
tion iSv  interfered  with  by  lack  of  the  aid 
it  should  receive  from  home  and  school. 
Among  the  numerous  kindergartens  now 
planted  in  all  countries,  there  are  very 
few  which  are  carried  on  truly  in  accord- 
ance with  method.  Some  persons  go  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  Froebel's  method 
(dLXid  with  it  the  logical  sequence  of  exer- 
cises^ is  pedantic,  and  should  be  discarded, 
as  not  suitable  for  children.  Such  persons 
introduce  arbitrarily  one  and  another  of 
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the  kindergarten  exercises,  capriciously 
leave  out  some  entirely,  and  intermix 
trivial  games  and  toys  which  may  have 
their  place  in  the  family,  but  certainly 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  up  any  of 
the  already  too  short  time  allotted  to  the 
kindergarten.  Indeed,  in  order  that  Froe- 
bel's  method  might  attain  its  consummate 
results,  it  would  be  necessary  to  postpone 
regular  school  work  for  two  years  beyond 
the  age  at  which  it  is  at  present  begun,  and 
devote  these  two  years  to  the  realization 
of  the  kindergarten  in  an  intermediate 
class  which  should  prepare  the  children 
for  school. 

The  training  for  practical  and  domestic 
lite  which  children  unquestionably  require 
belongs  to  the  duty  of  mothers  and  their 
representatives.  The  most  that  can  be 
conceded  is  that  it  might,  in  part,  be  intro- 
duced into  school  gardens  and  gardens  for 
youth,  when  the  first  fundamental  period 
oi  childhood  is  complete,  and  capacity  for 
work  of  all  jcinds,  including  household 
work,  has  been  attained.  The  so-called 
improvements  of  the  kindergarten  which 
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are  being  made  here  and  there  are  really 
destructive  of  the  kindergarten  method, — 
i.  e.,  destructive  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries of  our  age. 

Such  public  institutions  as  School-Gar- 
dens, School  Work  Shops,  and  the 
play-grounds  connected  with  them,  must^ 
in  order  to  fulfil  their  end,  keep 
constantly  before  them  practical  aesthetic 
culture  and  the  refreshment  of  body  and 
mind.  The  kindergarten  whose  object  is 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  normal  process 
of  education,  must  remain  purely  methodical^ 
in  order,  through  method,  to  develop  in- 
dividual initiative, — the  power  of  combi- 
nation and  invention,  and  in  general  the 
capacity  of  creative  productivity.  Child- 
hood's unconscious  lesson  to  us  is  that 
what  is  undeveloped  catty  without  guidance^ 
never  be  free^  but  left  to  itself,  must  inevita- 
bly fall  into  caprice.  Guidance  capaci- 
tates for  freedom 

'  It  is  a  dominant  error  of  our  age  to  de- 
mand freedom  where  the  capacity  for  free- 
dom is  still  lacking.  From  unused  and 
undirected  powers  has  sprung  the  now 
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uncontrollable  revolutionary  impulse, — 
powers  which  finding  no  creative  and  con- 
structive application  have  given  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  destruction.  As  the 
wild  forces  of  nature  work  destructively 
when  jiot  controlled  by  the  mind  and  hand 
of  man,  and  utilized  in  the  service  of  the 
good  and   beautiful,  so  is  it  also  with  the 

powers  and  passions  of  human  nature 
itself.  Their  destined  work  is  the  con- 
quest and  regeneration  of  the  earth,  and 
when  they  are  not  fulfilling  this  end,  they 
fall  a  prey  to  that  lust  of  destruction 
which  in  our  days  has  degenerated  still 
further  into  self-corruption  and  ruin.  Its 
remedy  lies  in  an  education  adapted  to  the 
times,  and  which  shall  develop  from  the 
earliest  period  of  life  the  power  of  pro- 
ductive activity.  The  one-sided  brain- 
work  of  the  schools,  divorced  from  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  conditions  of  life,  and 
unaccompanied  by  the  discipline  and 
training  of  the  will  through  action,  pro- 
duction and  creation,  forces  the  tumultu- 
ous  energy  of  youth  into  chimeras  and 
follies,  which  exhaust  its  best  powers,  and 
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often  plunge  their  victim  into  mental  and 
moral  ruin. 

It  is  verily  time  to  guard  the  rising  gen- 
eration against  this  besetting  danger,  by 
guiding  the  powers  ^whichleft  to  them- 
selves will  run  into  error  and  excess^  into 
the  healthy  paths  of  productive  activity. 
Creative  power  developed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  life  will  enable  the  new  genera- 
tion to  work  constructively  instead  of 
destructively  in  the  social  organism,  and 
in  the  higher  rights  resulting  from  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  power  the  tumultu- 
ous heart  of  youth  will  first  rest. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  impossible  to  re- 
alize the  demand  made  by  many  thinkers 
(^and  emphatically  expressed  by  Herbart^ 
that  education  should  aid  the  individual 
to  respect  in  his  experience  the  exper- 
ience of  the  race.  There  were  lack- 
ing both  the  key  to  this  experience  and 
the  practical  means  for  its  reflection  in 
the  processes  of  education.  Now  that 
through  the  insight  and  practical  adap- 
tation of  Froebel  both  have  been  given 
to  the  world,  it  would  be  a  crime  against 
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the  children,  now  growing  towards  a  life 
of  struggle,  if  the  new  principle  and  the 
means  of  its  application  should  remain  still 
neglected  and  our  youth  be  condemned  to 
the  slavery  of  mechanical  exercises,  in- 
stead of  being  trained  to  that  free  creative- 
ness  which  is  the  realization  of  the  essential 
nature  of  man. 

Art  is  at  once  the  freest  creation  of  man 
and  that  which  yields  the  highest  reward 
to  human  efifort.  It  has  been  the  main 
lever  of  civilization  throughout  the  course 
of  the  world's  history,  and  its  agency  as  a 
civilizing  factor  is  specially  remarked  in 
the  present  age.  Its  beneficent  mission^ 
however,  can  never  be  realized  until  the 
earliest  period  of  lite  is  utilized  in  paving 
the  way  for  technical  dexterity  and  until 
work  is  transformed  into  free  activity  and 
elevated  into  love  of  creation. 

Our  laborers  can  demand  of  society  no 
higher  right  than  an  education  to  labor. 
This  is  a  right  which  no  political  right 
can  outweigh.  Preparation  for  the  future 
vocation  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  preservation  and  happiness  of  lite,  and 
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just  because  such  preparation  cannot  be 
given  to  the  children  of  the  laboring  class- 
es by  their  parents,  the  duty  of  providing 
it  devolves  imperatively  upon  society  and 
the  State. 

It  becomes  more  evident  every  day  that 
the  tendency  of  educational  effort  is  in 
this  direction,  but  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
form employ  mistaken  and  inadequate 
means  for  the  realization  of  this  end,  and 
overlook  the  one  instrumentality  without 
which  the  problem  is  insoluble.  The  so- 
lution lies  not  in  increased  knowledge, 
but  in  increased  practical  capacity,  and 
herewith  the  restoration  of  the  lost  har- 
mony in  (he  cultivation  and  application 
of  human  powers  and  the  renewal  of  their 

original  creativness. 

With  this  solution  will  arise  a  young 
generation  strong  to  grapple  with  great 
questions  of  society  and  ol  state  and  capa- 
ble of  bringing  about  the  regeneration  of 
art. 

This  constructive  activity  will  destroy 
youthful  chimeras,  revolutionary  fancies, 
and  Utopian  ideals  better  than  all  mere 
abstract  theorizing  and  sermonizing. 
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Therefore  let  there  be  erected  every- 
where school  workshops  which  shall 
give  scope  to  the  instructive  creativity  of 
youth, — but  let  there  be  no  schools  where 
the  vital  energies  of  the  young  shall  be 
enslaved  to  mechanical  work  and  ground 
down  into  the  dust  of  the  commonplace 
and  conventional.  Though  the  method 
suggested  may  seem  inadequate  to  produce 
so  great  a  reform,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  instrumentalities  which  cannot  be 
neglected  if  the  instinct  of  progress  is  to 
be  diverted  from  its  present  false  direc- 
tion, and  the  threatened  subversion  of  all 
order  and  all  morality  is  to  be  averted.* 

*The  first  Froebel  School  Garden,  together  with 
School  Workshop  and  Playground,  as  legitimate^ 
outcome  and  continuation  of  the  kindergarten,  was 
established  by  the  '*  AllgemeineErziehungs  Verein  **' 
in  Dresden  on  the  25th  of  April,  1881. 
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Those  who  view  without  prejudice,  or  with  some 
sympathy,  the  movements  for  improving  the  higher 
education  of  women,  and  for  throwing  open  to  them 
fields  of  activity  from  which  they  are  now  exclud- 
ed, have  a  hard  matter  of  it  sometimes  to  prevent  a 
feeling  of  reaction  being  aroused  in  their  minds  by 
the  arguments  of  the  most  eager  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  reform.  Carried  away  by  their  zeal  into 
an  enthusiasm  which  borders  on  or  reaches  fanati- 
cism, they  seem  positively  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  are  significant  differences  between  the  sexes, 
arguing  in  effect  as  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  an 
affair  of  clothes,  and  to  be  resolved,  in  their  indig- 
nation at  woman's  wrongs,  to  refuse  her  the  simple 
rights  of  her  sex.  They  would  do  better  in  the  end 
if  they  would  begin  by  realizing  the  fact  that  the 
male  organization  is  one,  and  the  female  organiza- 
tion another,  and  that,  let  come  what  may  in  the 
way  of  assimilation  of  female  and  male  education 
and  labor,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  transform  a 
woman  into  a  man.  To  the  end  of  the  chapter  she^ 
will  retain  her  special  functions,  and  must  have  a 
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special  sphere  of  development  and  activity  deter- 
mined by  the  performance  of  those  functions. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  many  of  those  who  are 
foremost  in  their  zeal  for  raising  the  education  and 
social  status  of  woman,  have  not  given  proper  con- 
sideration to  the  nature  of  her  organization,  and  to 
the  demands  which  its  special  functions  make  upon 
its  strength.  These  are  matters  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  discuss  out  of  a  medical  journal ;  but,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  question  of  female  ediication,  it  becomes  a 
duty  to  use  plainer  language  than  would  otherwise 
be  fitting  in  a  Uterary  journal.  The  gravity  of  the 
subject  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Before  sanc- 
tioning the  proposal  to  subject  woman  to  a  system 
of  mental  training  which  has  been  framed  and 
adapted  for  men,  and  under  which  they  have  be- 
come what  they  are,  it  is  needful  to  consider  wheth- 
er this  can  be  done  without  serious  injury  to  her 
/  health  and  strength.  It  is  not  enough  to  point  to 
exceptional  instances  of  women  who  have  under- 
gone such  a  training,  and  have  proved  their  capaci- 
ties when  tried  by  the  same  standard  as  men ;  with- 
out doubt  there  are  women  who  can,  and  will,  so 
distinguish  themselves,  if  stimulus  be  applied  and 
opportunity  given ;  the  question  is,  whether  they 
may  not  do  it  at  a  cost  which  is  too  large  a  demand 
upon  the  resources  of  their  nature.  Is  it  well  for 
them  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  men  for  the 
goal  of  man's  ambition  ? 

Let  it  be  considered  that  the  period  of  the  real 
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educational  strain  will  commence  about  the  time 
when,  by  the  development  of  the  sexual  system,  a 
great  revolution  takes  place  in  the  body  and  mind, 
and  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  vital  energy  is 
made,  and  will  continue  through  those  years  after 
puberty  when,  by  the  establishment  of  periodical 
functions,  a  regularly  recurring  demand  is  made 
upon  the  resources  of  a  constitution  that  is  going 
through  the  final  stages  of  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment.    The  energy  of  a  human  body  being  a  defi- 
nite and  not  inexhaustible  quantity,  can  it  bear, 
without  injury,  an  excessive  mental  drain  as  well  as 
the  natural  physical  drain  which  is  so  great  at  that 
time  ?    Or,  will  the  profit  of  the  one  be  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  other?     It  is  a  familiar  experience 
that  a  day  of  hard  physical  work  renders  a  man  in- 
capable of  hard  mental  work,  his  available  energy 
having  been  exhausted.    Nor  do6s  it  matter  greatly 
by  what  channel  the  energy  be  expended ;  if  it  be 
used  in  one  way  it  is  not  available  for  use  in  anoth- 
er. When  Nature  spends  in  one  direction,  she  must 
economize  in  another  direction.    That  the  develop- 
ment of  puberty  does  draw  heavily  upon  the  vital 
resources  of  the  female  constitution,  needs  not  to 
be  pointed  out  to  those  who  know  the  nature  of  the 
important  physiological  changes  which  then  take 
place.  "In  persons  of  delicate  constitution  who  have 
inherited  a  tendency  to  disease,  and  who  have  little 
vitality  to  spare,  the  disease  is  apt  to  break  out  at 
that  time;  the  new  drain  established  having  de- 
prived the  constitution  of  the  vital  energy  neces- 
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sary  to  witlistaod  the  enemy  that  was  lurking  in  it. 
The  time  of  puberty  and  the  years  following  it  are 
therefore  justly  acknowledged  to  be  a  critical  time 
for  the  female  organization.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  physiological  changes  which  constitute  pnberty 
is,  that  the  woman  is  thereby  fitted  to  conceive  and 
bear  children,  and  undergoes  the  bodily  and  mental 
changes  that  are  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  reproductive  system.  At  each  recurring  pe- 
riod there  are  all  the  preparations  for  conception, 
and  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  female  health  than  that  these  changes  should  take 
place  regularly  and  completely.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  them  are  destined  to  be  fruitless  so  far  as 
their  essential  purpose  is  concerned,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  on  that  account 
they  might  be  omitted  or  accomplished  incomplete- 
ly, without  harm  to  the  general  health.  They  are 
the  expressions  of  the  full  phj-siological  activity  of 
the  organism.  Hence  it  is  that  the  outbreak  of  dis- 
ease is  so  often  heralded,  or  accompanied,  or  fol- 
lowed by  suppression  or  irregularity  of  these  func- 
tions. In  all  cases  they  make  a  great  demand  upon 
the  physiological  enei^  of  the  body :  they  are  sen- 
sitive to  its  sufferings,  however  these  be  caused ; 
and,  when  disordered,  they  a^ravate  the  mischief 
that  is  going  on. 

When  we  thus  look  the  matter  honestly  in  the 
face,  it  would  seem  plain  that  women  are  marked 
out  by  nature  for  very  different  offices  in  life  from 
those  of  men,  and  that  the  healthy  performance  of 
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her  special  functions  renders  it  improbable  she  will 
succeed,  and  unwise  for  her  to  persevere,  in  running 
over  the  same  course  at  the  same  pace  with  him. 
For  such  a  race  she  is  certainly  weighted  unfairly. 
Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  argument  to  allege, 
It  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  there  are  many  ^men 

who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  married, 

'  or  who  do  not  aspire  to  bear  children  ;  for  whether 

^  they  care  to  be  mothers  or  not,  they  cannot  dis- 

pense with  those  physiological  functions  of  their 

•  nature  that  have  reference  to  that  aim,  however 

\  much  they  might  wish  it,  and  they  cannot  disregard 

them  in  the  labor  of  life  without  injury  to  their 

»  health.     They  cannot  choose  but  to  be  women  : 

cannot  rebel  successfully  against  the  tyranny  of 
their  organization,  the  complete  development  and 
function  whereof  must  take  place  after  its  kind. 
This  is  not  the  expression  of  prejudice  nor  of  false 
sentiment ;  it  is  the  plain  statement  of  a  physio- 
logical fact.  Surely,  then,  it  is  unwise  to  pass  it  by ; 
first  or  last  it  must  have  its  due  weight  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  problem  of  woman's  education  and 

^  mission ;  it  is  best  to  recognize  it  plainly,  however 

we  may  conclude  finally  to  deal  with  it. 

»  It  is  sometimes  said,  however,  that  sexual  differ- 

ence ought  not  to  have  any  place  in  the  culture  of 

1  the  mind,  and  one  hears  it  affirmed  with  an  air  of 

triumphant  satisfaction  that  there  is  no  sex  in  men- 
tal culture.  This  is  a  rash  statement,  which  argues 
want  of  thought  or  insincerity  of  thought  in  those 

^  who  make  it.     There  is  sex  in  mind  as  distinctly  as  f 
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there  is  sex  in  body  ;  and,  if  the  mind  is  to  receive 
the  best  culture  of  which  its  nature  is  capable, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  mental  quaKties  which 
correlate  diiferences  of  sex.  To  aim,  by  means  of 
education   and  pursuits  in  life,  to  assimilate  the  \ 

female  to  the  male  mind,  might  well  be  pronounced 
as  unwise  and  fruitless  a  labor  as  it  would  be  to 
strive  to  assimilate  the  female  to  the  male  body  by 
means  of  the  same  kind  of  physical  training  and  by 
the  adoption  of  the  same  pursuits.  Without  doubt 
there  have  been  some  striking  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary women  who  have  shown  great  mental  power, 
and  these  may  fairly  be  quoted  as  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  right  of  women  to  the  best  mental 
culture  ;  but  it  is  another  matter  when  they  are 
adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  there  is  no 
sex  in  mind,  and  that  a  system  of  female  education 
should  be  laid  down  on  the  same  hues,  foUow  the 
same  method,  and  have  the  same  ends  in  view,  as  a 
system  of  education  for  men. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  reflect  briefly  upon  the 
influence  of  sex  upon  mind.  In  its  physiological 
sense,  with  which  we  are  concerned  here,  mind  is 
the  sum  of  those  functions  of  the  brain  which  are 
commonly  known  as  thought,  feeling,  and  will. 
Now,  the  brain  is  one  among  a  number  of  organs 
in  the  commonwealth  of  the  body ;  with  these  organs 
it  is  in  the  closest  physiological  sympathy  by  defi- 
nite paths  of  nervous  communication,  has  special 
correspondence  with  them  by  intemuncial  nerve- 
fibers  ;  so   that  its   functions  habitually  feel   and 
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declare  the  influence  of  the  different  organs.  There 
is  an  intimate  consensus  of  functions.  Though  it 
is  the  highest  organ  of  the  body,  the  coordinating 
center  to  which  impressions  go  and  from  which 
responses  are  sent,  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 

1  inferior  organs  with  which  it  hves  in  unity  affect 

essentially  its  nature  as  the  organ  of  mental  func- 
tions.    It  is  not  merely  that  disorder  of  a  particu- 

,  lar  organ  hinders  or  oppresses  these  functions,  but 

it  affects  them  in  a  particular  way ;  and  we  have 

*  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  special  pathologic- 

\  al  effect  is  a  consequence  of  the  specific  physio- 

logical effect    which   each  "organ  exerts  naturally 

»  upon  the  constitution  and  function  of  mind.     A 

disordered  liver  gives  rise  to  gloomy  feelings;   a 

;  diseased  heart,  to  feelings  of  fear  and  apprehension ; 

»  morbid   irritation  of  the    reproductive  organs,  to 

feelings  of  a  still  more   special  kind — these   are 

^  familiar  facts ;  but  what  we  have  to  reaUze  is,  that 

each  particular  organ  has,  when  not  disordered,  its 
specific  and  essential  influence  in  the  production  of 
certain  passions  or  feelings.  From  of  old  the  influ- 
ence has  been  recognized,  as  we  see  in  the  doctrine 
by  which  the  different  passions  were  located  in  par- 
ticular organs  of  the  body ;  the  heart,  for  example,  ^^ 
being  made  the  seat  of  courage,  the  liver  the  seat 
of  jealousy,  the  bowels  the  seat  of  compassion  ;  and 
although  we  do  not  now  hold  that  a  passion  is 
aroused  anywhere  else  than  in  the  brain,  we  beKeve 
nevertheless  that  the  organs  are  represented  in  the 
primitive  passions,  and  that,  when  the  passion  is 

} 
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aroused  into  violent  action  by  some  outward  cause, 
it  will  discharge  itself  upon  the  organ  and  throw  its 
functions  into  commotion.  .  In  fact,  as  the  uniform- 
ity of  thought  among  men  is  due  to  the  uniform 
operation  of  the  external  senses,  as  they  think  alike 
because  they  have  the  same  number  and  kind  of 
senses,  so  the  uniformity  of  their  fundamental  pas- 
sions is  due  probably  to  the  uniform  operation  of 
the  internal  organs  of  the  body  upon  the  brain; 
they  feel  alike  because  they  have  the  same  number  . 

and  kind  of  internal  organs.  If  this  be  so,  these 
organs  come  to  be  essential  constituents  of  our 
mental  Ufe.  I 

The  most  striking  illustration    of  the  kind    of 
organic  action  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  indicate,  | 

is  yielded  by  the  influence  of  the  reproductive  organs  3 

upon  the  mind ;  a  complete  mental  revolution  being 
made  when  they  come  into  activity.  As  great  a 
change  takes  place  in  the  feeUngs  and  ideas,  the 
desires  and  will,  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and 
takes  place  in  virtue  of  the  development  of  their 
functions.  Let  it  be  noted,  then,  that  this  great 
and  important  mental  change  is  different  in  the  two 
sexes,  and  reflects  the  difference  of  their  respective 
organs  and  functions.  Before  experience  has 
opened  their  eyes,  the  dreams  of  a  young  man  and 
maiden  differ.  If  we  give  attention  to  the  physi- 
ology of  the  matter,  we  see  that  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise, and  if  we  look  to  the,  facts  of  pathology,  which 
would  not  fitly  be  in  place  here,  they  are  found  to 
furnish  the  fullest  confirmation  of  what  might  have 
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been  predicted.  To  attribute  to  the  influence  of 
education  the  mental  differences  of  sex  which  de- 
clare themselves  so  distinctly  at  puberty,  would  be 
hardly  less  absurd  than  to  attribute  to  education  the 
bodily  differences  which  then  declare  themselves. 
The  comb  of  a  cock,  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  the  mane 
of  a  lion,  the  beard  of  a  man,  are  growths  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reproductive  organs  which  correlate  men- 
tal differences  of  sex  as  marked  almost  as  these 
physical  differences.  In  the  first  years  of  life,  girls 
and  boys  are  much  alike  in  mental  and  bodily 
character,  the  differences  which  are  developed  after- 
ward being  hardly  more  than  intimated,  although 
some  have  thought  the  girl's  passion  for  her  doll  / 
evinces  even  at  that  time  a  forefeeling  of  her  future 
functions ;  during  the  period  of  reproductive  activity, 
the  mental  aud  bodily  differences  are  declared  most 
distinctly  ;  and  when  that  period  is  past,  and  man 
and  woman  decline  into  second  childhood,  they 
come  to  resemble  one  another  more  again.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bodily  form,  the  voice,  and  the  mental 
qualities  of  mutilated  men  approach  those  of  women ; 
while  women  whose  reproductive  organs  remain  from 
some  cause  in  a  state  of  arrested  development,  ap- 
proach the  mental  and  bodily  habits  of  men. 

No  psychologist  has  yet  devoted  himself  to  make, 
or  has  succeeded  in  making,  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  emotions,  by  resolving  the  complex  feelings  into 
their  simple  elements  and  tracing  them  back  from 
their  complex  evolutions  to  the  primitive  passions 
in  which  they  are  rooted ;  this  is  a  promising  and 
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much-needed  work  which  remains  to  be  done  ;  but, 
when  it  is  done,  it  will  be  shown  probably  that  they 
have  proceeded  originaUy  from  two  fundamental 
instincts,  or — if  we  add  consciousness  of  nature 
and  aim — ^passions,  namely,  that  of  self-preserva- 
tion, with  the  ways  and  means  of  self-defense  which 
it  inspires  and  stimulates,  and  that  of  propagation, 
with  the  love  of  oflfspriag  and  other  primitive  feel- 
ing that  are  connected  with  it.  Could  we  in  imag- 
ination trace  mankind  backward  along  the  path 
stretching  through  the  ages,  on  which  it  has  gone 
forward  to  its  present  height  and  complexity  of 
emotion,  and  suppose  each  new  emotional  element 
to  be  given  off  at  the  spot  where  it  was  acquired, 
we  should  view  a  road  along  which  the  fragments  of 
our  high,  special,  and  complex  feeling  were  scat- 
tered, and  should  reach  a  starting-point  of  the 
primitive  instincts  of  self-preservation  and  propa- 
gation. Considering,  then,  the  different  functions 
of  the  s^es  in  the  operation  of  the  latter  instinct, 
and  how  a  different  emotional  nature  has  neces- 
sarily been  grafted  on  the  original  differences  in  the 
course  of  ages,*  does  it  not  appear  that  in  order 
to  assimilate  the  female  to  the  male  mind  it  would 
be  necessary  to  undo  the  life-history  of  mankind 
from  its  earliest  commencement?  Nay,  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  go  still  further  back  to  that 


*  The  instinct  of  propagation  is  what  we  are  concerned  with 
here,  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  like  manner,  a 
difference  of  character  would  grow  out  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
•oreservation  and  the  means  of  self-defense  prompted  by  it. 
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earliest  period  of  animal  life  upon  earth  before  there 
was  any  distinction  of  sex? 

If  the  foregoiQg  reflections  be  well-grounded,  it  is 
^'  plain  we  ought  to  recognize  sex  in  education,  and 

/  to  provide  that  the  method  and  aim  of  mental  cul- 

\  ture   should  have  regard    to    the   specialities    of 

'  woman's  physical  and  mental  nature.     Each  sex 

^  must  develop  after  its  kind ;  and  if  education  in  its 

fundamental    meaning  be  the  external    cause  to 
which  evolution  is  the  iatemal  answer,  if  it  be  the 
drawing  out  of  the  internal  qualities  of  the  indi- 
,  vidua!  into  their  highest  perfection  by  the  influence 

of  the  most  fitting  external  conditions,  there  must 
be  a  difference  in  the  method  of  education  of  the 
two  sexes  answering  to  the  differences  in  their  phys- 
ical and  mental  natures.  Whether  it  be  only  the 
statement  of  a  partial  truth,  that  "  for  valor  he  "  is 
formed,  and  "  for  beauty  she  and  sweet  attractive 
grace,"  or  not,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are 
formed  for  different  functions,  and  that  the  influence 
of  these  functions  pervades  and  effects  essentially  f 
their  entire  beings.  There  is  sex  ia  mind,  and  there  ^ 
should  be  sex  in  education. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  an  adapted  education 
must  have  regard  to.  In  the  first  place,  a  proper 
regard  to  the  physical  nature  of  women  means  atten- 
tion given,  in  their  training,  to  their  peculiar  functions 
an  d  to  their  foreordained  work  as  mothers  and  nurses  :. 
of  children.  Whatever  aspirations  of  an  intellectual 
kind  they  may  have,  they  cannot  be  relieved  from  the 
performance  of  those  offices  so  long  as  it  is  thought 
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necessary  that  mankind  should  continue  on  earth. 
Even  if  these  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat  mean 
and  unworthy  offices  in  comparison  with  the  nobler 
functions  of  giving  birth  to  and  developing  ideas  ; 
if,  agreeing  with  Goethe,  we  are  disposed  to  hold — 
"  Es  ware  doch  immer  hiibscher  wenn  man  die  Kin- 
der von  den  Baumen  schiittelte  ; "  it  must  still  be 
confessed  that  for  the  great  majority  of  women  they 
must  remain  the  most  important  offices  of  the  best 
period  of  their  lives.  Moreover,  they  are  work  which, 
like  all  work,  may  be  well  or  ill  done,  and  which,  in 
order  to  be  done  well,  cannot  be  done  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  as  a  thing  by  the  way.  It  will 
have  to  be  considered  whether  women  can  scorn 
delights,  and  live  laborious  days  of  intellectual  exer- 
cise and  production,  without  injury  to  their  func- 
tions as  the  conceivers,  mothers,  and  nurses  of 
children.  For,  it  would  be  an  ill  thing,  if  it  should 
so  happen  that  we  got  the  advantages  of  a  quantity 
of  female  intellectual  work  at  the  price  of  a  puny, 
enfeebled,  and  sickly  race.  In  this  relation,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  women  do  not  and  cannot  stand  on 
the  same  level  as  men. 

In  the  second  place,  a  proper  regard  to  the  men- 
tal nature  of  woman  means  attention  given  to  those 
quaUties  of  mind  which  correlate  the  physical  dif- 
ferences of  her  sex.  Men  are  manifestly  not  so  fit- 
ted mentally  as  women  to  be  the  educators  of  chil- 
dren during  the  early  years  of  their  infancy  and 
childhood ;  they  would  be  almost  as  much  out  of 
place  in  going  systematically  to  work  to  nurse  ba- 
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bies  as  they  would  in  attempting  to  suckle  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  women  are  manifestly  endowed 
with  qualities  of  mind  which  specially  fit  them  to 
stimulate  and  foster  the  first  growths  of  intelligence 
in  children,  while  the  intimate  and  special  sympa- 
thies which  a  mother  has  with  her  child  as  a  being 
which,  though  individually  separate,  is  still  almost 
a  part  of  her  nature,  give  her  an  influence  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  specially  her  own.  The 
earliest  dawn  of  an  infant's  intelligence  is  its  recog- 
nition of  its  mother  as  the  supplyer  of  its  wants,  as 
the  person  whose  near  presence  is  associated  with 
the  reUef  of  sensations  of  discomfort,  and  with  the 
production  of  feelings  of  comfort ;  while  thereUef  and 
pleasure  which  she  herself  feels  in  yielding  it  warmth 
and  nourishment,  strengthen,  if  they  were  not  origi- 
nally the  foundation  of,  that  strong  love  of  offspring 
which  with  unwearied  patience  surrounds  its  way- 
ward youth  with  a  thousand  ministering  attentions. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  the  nursing  of  ba- 
bies were  given  over  to  men  for  a  generation  or  two, 
they  would  abandon  the  task  in  despair  or  in  dis- 
gust, and  conclude  it  to  be  not  worth  while  that 
mankind  should  continue  on  earth.  But  "can  a 
woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should 
not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb?" 
Those  can  hardly  be  in  earnest  who  question  that 
woman's  sex  is  represented  in  mind,  and  that  the 
mental  qualities  which  spring  from  it  qualify  her 
especially  to  be  the  successful  nurse  and  educator 
of  infants  and  young  children. 
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Furthermore,  the  female  qualities  of  mind  which 
correlate  her  sexual  character  adapt  her,  as  her  sex 
does,  to  be  the  helpmate  and  companion  of  man. 
It  was  an  Eastern  idea,  which  Plato  has  expressed 
allegorically,  that  a  complete  being  had  in  primeval 
times  been  divided  into  two  halves,  which  have 
ever  since  been  seeking  to  unite  together  and  to  re- 
constitute the  divided  unity.  It  will  hardly  be  de- 
nied that  there  is  a  great  measure  of  truth-  in  the 
fable.  Man  and  woman  do  complement  one  an- 
other's being.  This  is  no  less  true  of  mind  than  it 
is  of  body ;  is  true  of  mind  indeed  as  a  consequence 
of  its  being  true  of  body.  Some  may  be  disposed 
to  argue  that  the  quahties  of  miud  which  character- 
ize women  now,  and  have  characterized  them  hither- 
to, in  their  relations  with  men,  are  in  great  measure, 
mainly  if  not  entirely,  the  artificial  results  of  the 
position  of  subjection  and  dependence  which  she 
has  always  occupied  ;  but  those  who  take  this  view 
do  not  appear  to  have  considered  the  matter  as 
deeply  as  they  should ;  they  have  attributed  to  cir- 
cumstances much  of  what  unquestionably  lies  deeper 
than  circumstances,  being  inherent  in  the  funda- 
mental character  of  sex.  It  would  be  a  delusive 
hope  to  expect,  and  a  mistaken  labor  to  attempt,  to 
eradicate  by  change  of  circumstances  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  female  character,  and  fit 
woman  to  be  the  helpmate  and  companion  of  man 
in  mental  and  bodily  union. 

So  much  may  be  fairly  said  on  general  physiologic- 
al grounds.     We  may  now  go  on  to  inquire  whether 
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any  ill  effects  have  been  observed  from  subjecting 
women  to  the  same  kind  of  training  as  men.  The 
facts  of  experience  in  this  country  are  not  such  as 
warrant  a  full  and  definite  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
the  movement  for  revolutionizing  the  education  of 
women  being  of  a  recent  date.  But  in  America  the 
same  method  of  training  for  the  sexes  in  mixed 
classes  has  been  largely  applied ;  girls  have  gone 
with  boys  through  the  same  curriculum  of  study, 
from  primary  to  grammar  schools,  from  schools  to 
graduation  in  colleges,  working  early  under  the 
stimulus  of  competition,  and  disdaining  any  priv- 
ilege of  sex.  With  what  results  ?  With  one  result 
certainly — ^that,  while  those  who  are  advocates  of 
the  mixed  system  bear  favorable  witness  to  the  re- 
sults upon  both  sexes,  American  physicians  are  be- 
ginning to  raise  their  voices  in  earnest  warnings 
and  protests.  It  is  not  that  girls  have  not  ambi- 
tion, nor  that  they  fail  generally  to  run  the  intellect- 
ual race  which  is  set  before  them,  but  it  is  asserted 
that  they  do  it  at  a  cost  to  their  strength  and  health 
which  entails  life-long  suffering,  and  even  incapaci- 
tates them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  the 
natural  functions  of  their  sex.  Without  pretending 
to  indorse  these  assertions,  which  it  would  be  wrong 
to  do  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  experience,  it  is 
right  to  call  attention  to  them,  and  to  claim  serious 
consideration  for  them ;  they  proceed  from  physi- 
cians of  high  professional  standing,  who  speak  from 
their  own  experience,  and  they  agree,  moreover, 
with  what  perhaps  might  have  been  feared  or  pre- 
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dieted  on  physiological  grounds.  It  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  the  stimulus  of  competition  will  act 
more  powerfully  on  girls  than  on  boys ;  not  only 
because  they  are  more  susceptible  by  nature,  but 
because  it  will  produce  more  effect  up6n  their  con- 
stitutions when  it  is  at  aU  in  excess.  Their  nerve- 
centers  being  in  a  state  of  greater  instability,  by 
reason  of  the  development  of  their  reproductive 
functions,  they  will  be  the  more  easily  and  the  more 
seriously  deranged.  A  great  argument  used  in 
favor  of  a  mixed  education  is  that  it  affords  ade- 
quate stimulants  to  girls  for  thorough  and  sustained 
work,  which  have  hitherto  been  a  want  in  girls' 
schools ;  that  it  makes  them  less  desirous  to  fit 
themselves  only  for  society,  and  content  to  remain 
longer  and  work  harder  at  school.  Thus  it  is  de- 
sired that  emulation  should  be  used  in  order  to 
stimulate  them  to  compete  with  boys  in  mental  ex- 
ercises and  aims,  while  it  is  not  pretended  they  can 
or  should  compete  with  them  in  those  out-door 
exercises  and  pursuits  which  are  of  such  great  ben- 
efit in  ministering  to  bodily  health,  and  to  success 
in  which  boys,  not  unwisely  perhaps,  attach  scarcely 
less  honor  than  to  intellectual  success.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  the  stimulus  of  competition  in  studies 
will  act  more  powerfully  upon  them,  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  greater  constitutional  susceptibility, 
but  because  it  is  left  free  to  act  without  the  com- 
pensating balance  of  emulation  in  other  fields  of 
activity.  Is  it  right,  may  well  be  asked,  that  it 
should  be  so  applied  ?     Can  woman  rise  high  in 
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spiritual  development  of  any  kind  unless  she  take 
a  holy  care  of  the  temple  of  her  body  ?  * 

A  small  volume,  entitled  "Sex  in  Education," 
which  has  been  pubKshed  recently  by  Dr.  Edward 
Clarke,  of  Boston,  formerly  a  professor  in  Harvard 
College,  contains  a  somewhat  startling  description 
of  the  baneful  effects  upon  female  health  which 
have  been  produced  by  an  excessive  educational 
strain.  It  is  asserted  that  the  number  of  female 
graduates  of  schools  and  colleges  who  have  been 
permanently  disabled  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
improper  methods  of  study,  and  by  a  disregard  of 
the  reproductive  apparatus  and  its  functions,  is  so 
great  as  to  excite  the  gravest  alarm,  and  to  demand 
the  serious  attention  of  the  community.  "  If  these 
causes  should  continue  for  the  next  half-century, 
and  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  have  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell 
that  the  wives  who  are  to  be  the  mothers  in  our  re- 
public must  be  drawn  from  transatlantic  homes. 
The  sons  of  the  New  World  will  have  to  react,  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  the  old  story  of  unwived  Home 
and  the  Sabines."  Dr.  Clarke  relates  the  clinical 
histories  of  several  cases  of  tedious  illness,  in  which 

*  Of  all  the  intellectual  errors  of  which  men  have  beei  guilty, 
perhaps  none  is  more  false  and  has  been  more  mischievous  in  its 
consequences  than  the  theologico-metaphysical  doctrine  which 
inculcated  contempt  of  the  body  as  the  temple  of  Satan,  the 
prison-house  of  the  spirit,  from  which  the  highest  aspiration 
of  mind  was  to  get  free.  It  is  a  foolish  and  fruitless  labor  to 
attempt  to  divorce  or  put  asunder  mijid  and  body,  which  Na- 
ture has  joined  together  in  essential  unity  ;  and  the  right  cul- 
ture of  the  body  is  not  less  a  duty  than,  is  indeed  essential 
to,  the  right  culture  of  the  mind. 
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he  traced  the  cause  unhesitatingly  to  a  disregard 
of  the  function  of  the  female  organization.  Irreg- 
ularity, imperfection,  arrest,  or  excess,  occurs  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  made  upon  the  vital 
powers  at  times  when  there  should  rightly  be  an 
intermission  or  remission  of  labor,  and  is  followed 
first  by  pallor,  lassitude,  debility,  sleeplessness, 
headache,  neuralgia,  and  then  by  worse  ills.  The 
course  of  events  is  something  in  this  wise :  The 
girl  enters  upon  the  hard  work  of  school  or  college 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  or  thereabouts,  when  the 
function  of  her  sex  has  perhaps  been  fairly  estab- 
lished ;  ambitious  to  stand  high  in  class,  she  pur- 
sues her  studies  with  diligence,  perseverance,  con- 
stancy, allowing  herself  no  days  of  relaxation  or 
rest  out  of  the  school-days,  paying  no  attention  to 
the  periodical  tides  of  her  organization,  unheeding 
a  drain  "  that  would  make  the  stroke  oar  of  the 
university  crew  falter."  For  a  time  all  seems  to  go 
well  with  her  studies ;  she  triumphs  over  male  and 
female  competitors,  gains  the  front  rank,  and  is 
stimulated  to  continued  exertions  in  order  to  hold 
it.  But  in  the  long  run  Nature,  which  cannot  be 
ignored  or  defied  with  impunity,  asserts  its  power ; 
excessive  losses  occur;  health  fails,  she  becomes 
the  victim  of  aches  and  pains,  is  unable  to  go  on 
with  her  work,  and  compelled  to  seek  medical  ad- 
vice. Restored  to  health  by  rest  from  work,  a  holi- 
iay  at  the  sea-side,  and  suitable  treatment,  she 
^oes  back  to  her  studies,  to  begin  again  the  same 
course  of  unheeding  work,  until  she  has  completed 
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the  curriculum,  and  leaves  college  a  good  scholar 
but  a  delicate  and  ailing  woman,  whose  future  life 
is  one  of  more  or  less  suffering.  For  she  does  not 
easily  regain  the  vital  energy  which  was  recklessly 
sacrificed  in  the  acquirement  of  learning ;  the  spe- 
cial functions  which  have  relation  to  her  future 
offices  as  woman,  and  the  full  and  perfect  accom- 
pUshment  of  which  is  essential  to  sexual  complete- 
ness, have  been  deranged  at  a  critical  time  ;  if  she 
is  subsequently  married,  she  is  unfit  for  the  best 
discharge  of  maternal  functions,  and  is  apt  to  suffer 
from  a  variety  of  troublesome  and  serious  disorders 
in  connection  with  them.  In  some  cases  the  brain 
and  the  nervous  system  testify  to  the  exhaustive 
efforts  of  undue  labor,  nervous  and  even  mental 
disorders  declaring  themselves. 

Such  is  a  picture,  painted  by  an  experienced 
physician,  of  the  effects  of  subjecting  young  women 
to  the  method  of  education  which  has  been  framed 
for  young  men.  Startling  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  which  may  not  well  be  true  to  Nature.  If  it 
be  an  effect  of  excessive  and  ill-regulated  study  to 
produce  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  female 
organization,  of  which  so  far  from  there  being  an 
antecedent  improbability  there  is  a  great  probability, 
then  there  can  be  no  question  that  all  the  subse- 
quent ills  mentioned  are  likely  to  follow.  The  im- 
portant physiological  change  which  takes  place  at 
puberty,  accompanied,  as  it  is,  by  so  great  a  revo- 
lution in  mind  and  body,  and  by  so  large  an  expen-r 
diture  of  vital  energy,  may  easily  and  quickly  over- 
3 
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step  its  healthy  limits  and  pass  into  a  pathological 
change,  under  conditions  of  excessive  stimulation, 
or  in  persons  who  are  constitutionally  feeble  and 
whose  nerve-centers  are  more  unstable  than  nat- 
ural ;  and  it  is  a  famiUar  medical  observation  that 
many  nervous  disorders  of  a  minor  kind,  and  even  4 

such  serious  disorders  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  insanity, 
are  often  connected  with  irregularities  or  suppres- 
sion of  these  important  functions. 

In  addition  to  the  ill  effects  upon  the  bodily 
health  which  are  produced  directly  by  an  excessive 
mental  apphcation,  and  a  consequent  development 
of  the  nervous  system  at  the  expense  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions,  it  is  alleged  that  remoter  effects  of 
an  injurious  character  are  produced  upon  the  entire 
nature,  mental  and  bodily.  The  arrest  of  develop- 
ment of  the  reproductive  system  discovers  itself  in 
the  physical  form  and  in  the  mental  character. 
There  is  an  imperfect  development  of  the  structure 
which  Nature  has  provided  in  the  female  for  nurs- 
ing her  offspring. 

'*  Formerly,"  writes  another  American  physician,  Dr.  N.  Al- 
len, "  such  an  organization  was  generally  possensed  by  Ameri- 
can women,  and  they  found  but  little  difficulty  in  nursing  their 
infants.  It  was  only  occasionally  in  case  of  some  defect  in  the 
organization,  or  where  sickness  of  some  kind  had  overtaken 
the  mother,  that  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  wet-nurse, 
or  to  feeding  by  hand.  And  the  English,  the  Scotch,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Canadian,  the  French,  and  the  Irish  women  who  are 
living  in  this  country,  generally  nurse  their  children  ;  the  ex- 
ceptions are  rare.  But  how  is  it  with  our  American  women 
who  become  mothers  ?  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  them,  could  nurse  their  offspring  just  as  well 
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as  not ;  that  the  disposition  only  was  wanting,  and  that  thej 
did  not  care  about  having  the  trouble  or  confinement  neces- 
sarily attending  it.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  This  very  in- 
difference or  aversion  shows  something  wrong  in  the  organi- 
zation, as  well  as  in  the  disposition  ;  if  the  physical  system 
were  all  right,  the  mind  and  natural  instincts  would  generally 
be  right  also.  While  they  may  be  here  and  there  cases  of  this 
kind,  such  an  indisposition  is  not  always  found.  It  is  a  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  our  women  are  anxious  to  nurse  their 
offspring,  and  make  the  attempt ;  they  persevere  for  a  while — 
perhaps  for  weeks  or  months — and  then  fail.  .  ,  .  There 
is  still  another  class  that  cannot  nurse  at  all,  having  neither 
the  organs  nor  nourishment  necessary  to  make  a  beginning." 

*'  Why  should  there  be  such  a  difference  between 
American  women  and  those  of  foreign  origin  resid- 
ing in  the  same  locaUty,  or  between  them  and  their 
grandmothers  ?  "  Dr.  Allen  goes  on  to  ask.  The 
answer  he  finds  in  the  undue  demands  made  upon 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  organs  of  nutrition  and  secretion  : 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  great  neglect  of  physical  exercise, 
and  the  continuous-application  to  study,  together  with  various 
other  influences,  large  numbers  of  our  American  women  have 
altogether  an  undue  predominance  of  the  nervous  temperament. 
If  only  here  and  there  an  individual  were  found  with  such  an 
organization,  not  much  harm  comparatively  would  result;  but 
when  a  majority,  or  nearlj  a  majority  have  it,  the  evil  be- 
comes one  of  no  small  magnitude. " 

To  the  same  effect  writes  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  an 
eminent  American  physiologist : 

"  Worst  of  all,  to  my  mind,  most  destructive  in  every  way, 
is  the  American  view  of  female  education.  The  time  taken 
for  the  more  serious  instruction  of  girls  extends  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,   and  rarely  over  this.     During  these  years  they  are 
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undergoing  such  organic  development  as  renders  them  remarka- 
bly sensitive.  .  .  .  To-day  the  American  woman  is,  to 
speak  plainly,  physically  unfit  for  her  duties  as  woman,  and 
is,  perhaps,  of  all  civilized  females,  the  least  qualified  to  un- 
dertake those  weightier  tasks  which  tax  so  heavily  the  ner- 
vous system  of  man.  She  is  not  fairly  up  to  what  Nature 
asks  from  her  as  a  wife  and  mother.  How  will  she  sustain 
herself  under  the  pressure  of  those  yet  more  exacting  duties 
which  nowadays  she  is  eager  to  share  with  man  ?  *' 

Here,  then,  is  no  uncertain  testimony  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  American  system  of  female  education  : 
some  women  who  are  without  the  instinct  or  desire 
to  nurse  their  offspring,  some  who  have  the  desire 
but  not  the  capacity,  and  others  who  have  neither 
the  instinct  nor  the  capacity.  The  facts  will  hardly 
be  disputed,  whatever  may  finally  be  the  accepted 
interpretation  of  them.  It  will  not  probably  be 
argued  that  an  absence  of  the  capacity  and  the  in- 
stinct to  nurse  is  a  result  of  higher  development, 
and  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  woman,  as  she  ad- 
vances to  a  higher  level,  to  allow  the  organs  which 
minister  to  this  function  to  waste  and  finally  to  be- 
come by  disuse  as  rudimentary  in  her  sex  as  they 
are  in  the  male  sex.  Their  development  is  notably 
in  close  sympathy  with  that  of  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, an  arrest  thereof  being  often  associated 
with  some  defect  of  the  latter ;  so  that  it  might 
perhaps  fairly  be  questioned  whether  it  was  right 
and  proper,  for  the  race's  sake,  that  a  woman  who 
has  not  the  wish  or  power  to  nurse  should  indulge 
1  the  functions  of  maternity.     We  may  take  note, 

-the- way,  that  those  in  whom  the  organs  are  wast- 
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ed  invoke  the  dressmaker's  aid  in  order  to  gain 
the  appearance  of  them  ;  they  are  liot  satisfied  un- 
less they  wear  the  show  of  perfect  womanhood. 
However,  it  may  be  in  the  plan  of  evolution  to  pro- 
duce at  some  future  period  a  race  of  sexless  beings 
who,  undistracted  and  unharassed  by  the  ignoble 
troubles  of  reproduction,  shall  carry  on  the  intel- 
lectual work  of  the  world,  not  otherwise  than  as  the 
sexless  ants  do  the  work  and  the  fighting  of  the 
communitv. 

Meanwhile,  the  consequences  of  an  imperfectly 
developed  reproductive  system  are  not  sexual  only  ; 
they  are  also  mental.  Intellectually  and  morally 
there  is  a  deficiency,  or  at  any  rate  a  modification 
answering  to  the  physical  deficiency ;  in  mind,  as 
in  body,  the  individual  fails  to  reach  the  ideal  of  a 
complete  and  perfect  womanhood.  If  the  aim  of  a 
true  education  be  to  make  her  reach  that^  it  cannot 
certainly  be  a  true  education  which  operates  in  any 
degree  to  unsex  her ;  for  sex  is  fundamental,  lies 
deeper  than  culture,  cannot  be  ignored  or  defied 
with  impimity.  Tou  may  hide  Nature,  but  you 
cannot  extinguish  it.  Consequently,  it  does  not 
seem  impossible  that,  if-the  attempt  to  do  so  be  se- 
riously and  persistently  made,  the  result  may  be  a 
monstrosity — something  which  having  ceased  to  be 
woman  is  yet  not  man — "  ce  quelque  chose  de  mon- 
strueux,"  which  the  Comte  A.  de  Gasparin  fore- 
bodes, "  cet  etre  repugnant,  qui  deja  parait  k  notre 
horizon." 

The  foregoing  considerations  go  to  show  that  the 
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main  reason  of  woman's  position  lies  in  her  nature. 
That  she  has  not  competed  with  men  in  the  active 
work  of  life  was  probably  because,  not  having  had 
the  power,  she  had  not  the  desire  to  do  so,  and  be- 
cause, having  the  capacity  of  functions  which  man 
has  not,  she  has  found  her  pleasure  in  performing 
them.  It  is  not  simply  that  man,  being  stronger  in 
body  than  she  is,  has  held  her  in  subjection,  and 
debarred  her  from  careers  of  action  which  he  was 
resolved  to  keep  for  himself;  her  maternal  func- 
tions must  always  have  rendered,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  render,  most  of  her  activity  domestic. 
There  have  been  times  enough  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  the  freedom  which  she  has  had,  and 
the  position  which  she  has  held  in  the  estimation 
of  men,  would  have  enabled  her  to  assert  her 
claims  to  other  functions,  had  she  so  willed  it.  The 
most  earnest  advocate  of  her  rights  to  be  some- 
thing else  than  what  she  has  hitherto  been  would 
hardly  argue  that  she  has  always  been  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  slave  kept  in  forcible  subjection  by  the 
superior  physical  force  of  men.  Assuredly,  if  she 
has  been  a  slave  she  has  been  a  slave  content  with 
her  bondage.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  in 
that  Ues  the  very  pith  of  the  matter — ^that  she  is 
not  free,  and  does  not  care  to  be  free  ;  that  she  is 
a  slave,  and  does  not  know  or-  feel  it.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  she  has  Kved  for  so  many  ages  in  the 
position  of  dependence  to  which  she  was  origin- 
ally reduced  by  the  superior  muscular  strength  of 
man,  has  been  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  inherit- 
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ed  habits  of  submission,  and  overawed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  customs  never  questioned,  that  she  has 
not  the  desire  for  emancipation  ;  that  thus  a  moral 
bondage  has  been  established  more  effectual  than 
an  actual  physical  bondage.  That  she  has  now  ex- 
hibited a  disposition  to  emancipate  herself,  and  has 
initiated  a  movement  to  that  end,  may  be  owing 
partly  to  the  easy  means  of  intellectual  intercom- 
munication in  this  age,  whereby  a  few  women  scat- 
tered through  the  world,  who  felt  the  impulses  of  a 
higher  inspiration,  have  been  enabled  to  co-operate 
in  a  way  that  would  have  been  impossible  in  for- 
mer times,  and  partly  to  the  awakened  moral  sense, 
and  to  the  more  enlightened  views  of  men,  which 
has  led  to  the  encouragement  and  assistance,  in- 
stead of  the  suppression,  of  their  efforts. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  there  is  not  some 
measure  of  truth  in  these  arguments.  Let  any  one 
who  thinks  otherwise  reflect  upon  the  degraded 
condition  of  women  in  Turkey,  where  habit  is  so 
ingrained  in  their  nature,  and  custom  so~  powerful 
over  the  mind,  that  they  have  neither  thought  nor 
desire  to  attain  to  a  higher  state,  and  "  naught  feel 
their  foul  disgrace:"  a  striking  illustration  how 
women  may  be  demorahzpd  and  yet  not  know  or 
feel  it,  and  an  instructive  lesson  for  those  who  are 
anxious  to  form  a  sound  judgment  upon  the  merits 
of  the  movement  for  promoting  their  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  removal  of  the  legal  disabilities  under 
which  they  labor.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exagger- 
ate the  effects  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  a  country 
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upon  the  habits  of  thought  of  those  who,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  have  been  bom,  and  bred, 
and  have  lived  under  them.  Were  the  law,  which 
ordains  that,  when  a  father  dies  intestate,  all  the 
real  property  of  which  he  is  possessed  shall  be  in- 
herited by  his  eldest  son,  his  other  children  being 
sent  empty  away,  enacted  for  the  first  time,  there 
is  no  one,  probably,  who  would  not  be  shocked  by 
its  singular  injustice ;  yet  the  majority  of  persons 
in  this  country  are  far  from  thinking  it  extraordi- 
nary or  unjust,  and  a  great  many  of  them  would 
deem  it  a  dangerous  and  wicked  doctrine  to  ques- 
tion its  justice.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  statesman 
who  has  held  high  offices  in  a  Conservative  minis- 
try, in  an  address  to  electors,  conjured  them  not  to 
part  with  the  principle  of  primogeniture,  and  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  change  in  the  law  which 
he  would  so  vehemently  oppose  as  this :  "Let  them 
but  follow  the  example  of  a  neighboring  nation  in 
this  respect,  and  there  was  an  end  of  their  personal 
freedom  and  liberty !  "  So  much  do  the  laws  and 
usages  of  a  country  affect  the  feeKngs  and  judg- 
ments of  those  who  dwell  therein.  If  we  clearly 
apprehend  the  fact,  and  allow  it  the  weight  which 
it  deserves,  it  will  be  apparent  that  we  must  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  subordinate  position  which  women 
have  always  had  as  a  valid  argument  for  the  justice 
of  it,  and  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  con- 
tinue forever  in  it. 

But  may  we  not  fairly  assert  that  it  would  be  no 
less  a  mistake  in  an  opposite  direction  to  allow  no 
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weight  to  such  an  argument?     Setting  physiologic- 
al considerations  aside,  it  is  not  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  explanation  of  woman's  position 
and  character  is  that  man,  having  in  the  beginning 
found  her  pleasing  in  his  eyes  and  necessary  to  his 
enjoyment,  took  forcible  possession  of  her,  and  has 
ever  since  kept  her  in  bondage,  without  any  other 
justification  than  the  right  of  the  strongest.     Supe- 
riority  of  muscular  strength,  without  superiority 
of  any  other  kind,  would  not  have  done  that,  any 
more  than   superiority  of  muscular  strength  has 
availed  to  give  the  Hon  or  the  elephant  possession 
of  the  earth.     If  it  were  not  that  woman's  organiza- 
tion and  functions  found  their  fitting  home  in  a  po- 
sition different  from,  if  not  subordinate  to,  that  of 
men,  she  would  not  so  long  have  kept  that  position. 
If  she  is  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  men, 
and  to  make  their  aims  her  aims,  we  are  certainly 
bound  to  say  that  she  labors  under  an  inferiority  of 
constitution  by  a  dispensatioii  which  there  is  no  gain- 
saying.   This  is  a  matter  of  physiology,  not  a  matter 
of  sentiment ;  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  larger  or 
smaller  muscles,  but  of  the  energy  and  power  of 
endurance  of  the  nerve-force  which  drives  the  intel- 
lectual and  muscular  machinery ;  not  a  question  of 
two  bodies  and  minds  that  are  in  equal  physical 
conditions,  but  of  one  body  and  mind  capable  of 
sustained  and  regular  hard  labor,  and  of  another 
body  and  mind  which  for  one  quarter  of  each  month 
during  the  best  years  of  life  is  more  or  less  sick  and 
unfit  for  hard  work.     It  is  ia  these  considerations 
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that  we  find  the  true  explanation  of  what  has  been 
from  the  beginning  until  now,  and  what  must  doubt- 
less continue  to  be,  though  it  be  in  a  modified  form. 
It  may  be  a  pity  for  woman  that  she  has  been 
created  woman,  but,  being  such,  it  is  as  ridiculous 
to  consider  herseM  inferior  to  man  because  she  is 
not  man,  as  it  would  be  for  man  to  consider  himself 
inferior  to  her  because  he  cannot  perform  her  func- 
tions. There  is  one  glory  of  the  man,  another  glory 
of  the  woman,  and  the  glory  of  the  one  differeth 
from  that  of  the  other. 

Taking  into  adequate  account  the  physiology  of 
the  female  organization,  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Mill  in  his  book  on  the  sub- 
jection of  women  strike  one  with  positive  amaze- 
ment. He  calls  upon  us  to  owti  that  what  is  now 
called  the  nature  of  women  is  an  eminently  artificial 
thing,  the  result  of  forced  repression  in  some  direc- 
tions, of  unnatural  stimulation  in  others ;  that  their 
character  has  been  entirely  distorted  and  disguised 
by  their  relations  with  their  masters,  who  have  kept 
them  in  so  unnatural  a  state  ;  that  if  it  were  not  for 
this  there  would  not  be  any  material  difference,  nor 
perhaps  any  difference  at  all,  in  the  character  and 
capacities  which  would  unfold  themselves ;  that 
they  would  do  the  same  things  as  men  fully  as  well 
on  the  whole,  if  education  and  cultivation  were 
adapted  to  correcting,  instead  of  aggravating,  the 
infirmities  incident  to  their  temperament ;  and  that 
they  have  been  robbed  of  their  natural  develop- 
ment,  and  brought  into  their  present  unnatural 
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state,  bj  the  brutal  right  of  the  strongest,  which 
man  has  used.  If  these  allegations  contain  no  ex- 
aggeration, if  they  be  strictly  true,  then  is  this  arti- 
cle an  entire  mistake. 

Mr.  Mill  argues  as  if,  when  he  has  shown  it  to  be 
probable  that  the  inequality  of  rights  between  the 
sexes  has  no  other  source  than  the  law  of  the 
strongest,  he  had  demonstrated  its  monstrous  in- 
justice. But  is  that  entirely  so  ?  After  aU,  there 
is  a  right  in  might — the  right  of  the  strong  to  be 
strong.  Men  have  the  right  to  make  the  most  of 
their  powers,  to  develop  them  to  the  utmost,  and  to 
strive  for,  and  if  possible  gain  and  hold,  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  shall  have  the  freest  play.  It 
would  be  a  wrong  to  the  stronger  if  it  were  required 
to  limit  its  exertions  to  the  capacities  of  the  weaker. 
And  if  it  be  not  so  limited,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  weaker  must  take  a  different  position.  Men 
wiU  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  of  their  strength 
over  women  :  are  no  laws,  then,  to  be  made  which, 
owning  the  inferiority  of  women's  strength,  shall 
ordain  accordingly,  and  so  protect  them  really  from 
the  mere  brutal  tyranny  of  might  ?  Seeing  that  the 
greater  power  cannot  be  ignored,  but  in  the  long- 
run  must  teU  in  individual  competition,  it  is  a  fair 
question  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  recognized  in 
social  adjustments  and  enactments,  even  for  the 
necessary  protection  of  women.  Suppose  that  aU 
legal  distinctions  were  abolished,  and  that  women 
were  allowed  free  play  to  do  what  they  could,  as  it 
may  be  right  they  should — ^to  fail  or  succeed  in 
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every  career  upon  which  men  enter ;  that  all  T^ere 
conceded  to  them  which  their  extiemest  advocates 
might  claim  for  them  ;  do  they  imagine  that,  if  they, 
being  in  a  majority,  combined  to  pass  laws  which 
were  unwelcome  to  men,  the  latter  would  quietly 
submit?  Is  it  proposed  that  men  should  fight  for 
them  in  war,  and  that  they,  counting  a  majority  of 
votes,  should  determine  upon  war  ?  Or  would  they 
no  longer  claim  a  privilege  of  sex  in  regard  to  the 
defence  of  the  country  by  arms  ?  If  aU  barriers  of 
distinction  of  sex  raised  by  human  agency  were 
thrown  down,  as  not  being  warranted  by  the  dis- 
tinctions of  sex  which  Nature  has  so  plainly  marked, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  great  majority  of  women 
would  continue  to  discharge  the  functions  of  ma- 
ternity, and  to  have  the  mental  quaUties  which  cor- 
relate these  functions ;  and  if  laws  were  made  by 
them,  and  their  male  supporters  of  a  feminine  habit 
of  mind,  in  the  interest  of  babies,  as  might  happen, 
can  it  be  supposed  that,  as  the  world  goes,  there 
would  not  soon  be  a  revolution  in  the  state  by  men, 
which  would  end  in  taking  all  power  from  women 
and  reducing  them  to  a  stern  subjection?  Legis- 
lation would  not  be  of  much  value  unless  there 
were  power  behind  to  make  it  respected,  and  in 
such  case  laws  might  be  made  without  the  power  to 
enforce  them,  or  for  the  very  purpose  of  coercing 
the  power  which  could  alone  enforce  them. 

So  long  as  the  differences  of  physical  power  and 
organization  between  men  and  women  are  what  they 
are,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  they  should  have 
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the  same  type  of  mental  development.  But  while 
we  see  great  reason  to  dissent  from  the  opinions, 
and  to  distrust  the  enthusiasm,  of  those  who  would 
set  before  women  fhe  same  aims  as  men,  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  same  methods,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  entitled  to  have  all  the  mental  culture  and 
all  the  fr-eedom  necessary  to  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  their  natures.  The  aim  of  female  educa- 
tion should  manifestly  be  the  perfect  development, 
not  of  manhood  but  of  womanhood,  by  the  meth- 
ods most  conducive  thereto  :  so  may  women  reach 
as  high  a  grade  of  development  as  men,  though  it 
be  of  a  different  tjrpe.  A  system  of  education 
which  is  framed  to  fit  them  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  superintendents  of  a  household  and  the  orna- 
ments of  a  drawing-room,  is  one  which  does  not  do 
justice  to  their  nature,  and  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
fended. Assuredly  those  of  them  who  have  not  the 
oppoi-tunity  of  getting  married  suffer  not  a  little,  in 
mind  and  body,  from  a  method  of  education  which 
tends  to  develop  the  emotional  at  the  expense  of 
the  intellectual  natiire,  and  by  their  exclusion  from 
appropriate  fields  of  practical  activity.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  it  would  be  right  to 
model  an  improved  system  exactly  upon  that  which 
has  commended  itself  as  the  best  for  men.  Inas- 
much as  tlie  majority  of  women  will  continue  to 
get  married  and  to  discharge  the  functions  of  moth- 
ers, the  education  of  girls  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
such  as  would  in  any  way  clash  with  their  organiza- 
tion, injure  their  health,  and  unfit  them  for  these 
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functions.     In  this  matter  the  small  minority  of 
women  who  have  other  aims  and  pant  for  other  ca- 
reers, cannot  be  accepted  as  the  spokeswomen  of 
their  sex.     Experience  may  be  left  to  teach  them, 
as  it  wiU  not  fail  to  do,  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong  in  the  ends  which  they  pursue  and  in  the 
means  by  which  they  pursue  them  :    if  they  are 
right,  they  will  have  deserved  well  the  success  which 
will  reward  their  faith  and  works  ;  if  they  are  wrong, 
the  error  will  avenge  itself  upon  them  and.  upon 
their  children,  if  they  should  ever  have  any.     In 
the  worst  event  they  will  not  have  been  without 
their  use  as  failures ;  for  they  wiU  have  furnished 
experiments  to  aid  us  in  arriving  at  correct  judg- 
ments concerning  the  capacities  of  women  and  their 
right  functions  in  the  universe.     Meanwhile,  so  far 
as  our  present  Hghts  reach,  it  would  seem  that  a 
system  of  education  adapted  to  women  should  have 
regard  to  the  pecuKarities  of  their  constitution,  to 
the  special  functions  in  life  for  which  'they  are  des- 
tined, and  to  the  range  and  kind  of  practical  activity, 
mental  and  bodily,  to  which  they  would  seem  to  be 
foreordained  by  their  sexual  organization  of  body 
and  mind. 

Note. — It  is  fair  to  say  that  other  reasons  for  the 
alleged  degeneracy  of  American  women  are  given. 
For  example,  a  correspondent  writes  from  America  : 
"  The  medical  mind  of  the  United  States  is  arrayed 
in  a  very  ill-tempered  opposition,  on  assumed  phys- 
iological grounds,  to  the  higher  education  of  women 
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in  a  continuous  curriculum,  and  especially  to  that 
coeducation  which  some  colleges  in  the  Western 
States,  Oberlin,  Antioch,  inaugurated  twenty  years 
ago,  and  which  latterly  Cornell  University  has 
adopted.  The  experience  of  Cornell  is  too  recent 
to  prove  any  thing;  but  the  Quaker  college  of 
Swarthmore  claims  a  steady  improvement  on  the 
health  of  its  girl-graduates,  dating  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  college  course;  and  the  West- 
ern colleges  report  successful  results,  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically,  from  their  coediication  ex- 
periment. Ignoring  these  facts,  the  doctors  base 
their  war-cry  on  the  not-to-be-disputed  fact  that 
American  women  are  growing  into  more  and  more 
of  invalidism  with  every  year.  Something  of  this 
is  perhaps  due  to  climate.  I  will  not  say  to  food ; 
for  the  American  menu,  in  the  cities  at  least,  has 
improved  since  Mr.  Dickens's  early  days,  and  has 
learned  to  combine  French  daintiness,  very  happily, 
with  the  substantial  requirements  of  an  English 
table. 

"  American  men,  as  a  rule,  *  break  down '  between 
forty  and  fifty,  whfen  an  Enghshman  is  but  begia- 
ning  to  live  his  pubHc  and  useful  life.  The  mad 
excitement  of  business  you  have,  as  well  as  we ;  so 
it  must  be  the  unrest  of  the  climate,  and  their 
unphilosophical  refusal  of  open  air  pleasures  and 
exercise,  which  are  to  blame  in  the  case  of  the 
men. 

"  There  are  other  reasons  which  go  to  make  up 
the  languid  young-ladyhood  of  the  American  girl. 
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Her  childhood  is  denied  the  happy  out-door  sports 
of  her  brothers.  There  is  a  resolute  shutting  out 
of  everything  like  a  noisy  romp ;  the  active  games 
and  all  liappy,  boisterous  plays,  by  field  or  road- 
side, are  not  proper  to  her  !  She  is  cased  in  a  cramp- 
ing dress,  so  heavy  and  inconvenient  that  no  boy 
could  wear  it  for  a  day  without  falling  into  gloomy 
views  of  life.  AH  this  martyrdom  to  propriety 
and  fashion  teUs  upon  strength  and  symmetry,  and 
the  girl  reaches  womanhood  a  wreck.  That  she 
reaches  it  at  aU,  under  these  suffering  and  bleached- 
out  conditions,  is  due  to  her  superior  elasticity  to 
resist  a  method  of  education  which  would  have 
killed  off  all  the  boys  years  before.  .  .  .  There  are 
abundant  statistics  to  prove  that  hard  study  is  the 
discipUne  and  tonic  most  girls  need  to  supplant  the 
too  great  sentimentahty  and  useless  day-dreams 
fostered  by  fashionable  idleness,  and  provocative 
of  '  nerves,'  melancholy,  and  inanition  generally, 
and,  so  far  as  statistics  can,  that  the  women-gradu- 
ates of  these  colleges  make  as  healthy  and  happy 
wives  and  mothers  as  though  they  had  never  solved 
a  mathematical  problem,  nor  translated  Aristotle." 
— Fortnightly  Bevieiv, 
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Helps  in  Teaching  History. 

1,  A  Thousand  Questions  in  Arfieticcm  History.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  i 
Price  Sl.OO. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  by  an  eminent  teacher  for  use  in  his  c 
school— one  of  the  largest  in  tlie  State.  It  shows  rare  breadth  of  view  a 
discrimination,  dealiu^^  not  merely  with  events  but  with  causes,  and  with  1 
tide  issues  that  have  so  much  to  do  with  determining  the  destiny  of  a  nati< 
Jt  brin^  tlie  narrative  down  to  the  Presidential  election  of  1884,  and  v 
}4ve  valuable  hints  to  every  teacher  in  United  States  history. 

X.  Ile^m  in  Fixing  th^  Facfff  in  American  History,  By  Henrt  C.  N( 
THAM.    lOiiio,  cloth,  pp.  Ji98.    Price  $1.00. 

Here  all  facts  are  presented  in  groups.    The       L — exington. 
key-word  to  the  Pevolution,  for  instance,  is       I— ndependence. 
LIBEKTY,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table       B— urgoyne's  Surrend< 
of  Key-  Words  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  events  of       E — vacuation. 
the  late  civil  war  are  kept  chronologically  dls-       R — etribution. 
tinct  by  the  key-words  SLAVES  FREED.   Chart       T— reason. 
No.  1  indicates  by  stars  the  years  in  each  decade       Y— orktown. 
from  1492  to  1789,  in  which  the  most  remarkable  events  occured,  while  tl 
colored  chart  No.  2  arranges  the  events  in  twelve  groups. 

S.  Topics  and  Jleferencm  in  Ame7'-ir(in  H'/yfoi^j,  with  numerous  Sean 
Questions.    By  Geo.  A.  Williams.    lOiuo,  cloth,  pp.  50.    50  cts. 

This  is  a  book  of  immediate  practical  value  to  every  teacher.  The  ref  < 
ences  are  largely  to  the  lighter  and  more  interesting  illustrations  of  histoi- 
of  a  kind  to  arouse  the  thought  of  pupils  by  giving  vivid  conceptions  of  1 1 
events  narrated.  By  d»v^ding  these  references  among  the  members  of  a  cla-^ 
the  history  recitation  n^u^y  be  made  the  most  delightful  of  the  day. 

h.  Dime  Qvfiftfion  Bonh<t,  No.  5,  General  Histoivj.^  and  No.  6,  United  Stat 
History  and  CI i:i I  Government.  By  Albert  P.  SouTmvicK.  16mo,  paper,  p] 
37,  32.    10  cts.  each. 

5.     Tabkt  of  American  History,  with  map  of  the  United  States  on  tli 
bac^k.    By  Kitfus  Blanchard.    Heavy  paper,  mounted  on  rollers,  zy^  I') 
feet.    Vv\oe^  express  2Kdd,%'6.00. 

The  demand  for  a  colored  chart  to  hang  upon  the  wall  and  thus  cafe 
the  often-lifted  eye  of  the  pupil,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  chart  h 
an  experienced  author.  The  events  of  the  four  centuries  are  groupt^d  i 
parallel  belts  of  different  colors,  and  upon  the  comers  and  sides  are  nani< 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  with  their  etymology,  etc.,  history  of  politic;! 
parties,  portraits  of  all  the  Presidents,  Coats  of  Arms  of  all  the  States,  etc 
The  map  is  engraved  expressly  for  this  chart  by  Hand  &  McNally,  is  color(  t 
both  by  States  and  by  counties,  and  gives  all  the  latest  railroads,  the  new  ai 
rangement  of  time,  etc.  Indeed,  the  map  is  as  indispensable  as  the  chart 
and  the  combination  of  both  at  a  low  price  makes  perhaps  the  most  desirji 
ble  purchase  for  the  school-room  that  has  ever  been  offered. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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EDUCATION 

AS 

Viewed  by  Thinkers 


T. 

Infinite  value  of  the  mind. — If  yoa  would 
rightly  define  man,  call  him  a  being  endowed 
with  reason.  Man  is  a  peculiar  being,  cre- 
ated that  he  may  become  a  participant  in 
the  divinb  nature  and  in  immortality.  One 
man  is  a  better  creation  than  heaven  and 
<earth . — Lutheb. 

II. 

Man  m  his  freedom  works  out  the  design  of  na- 
ture,— Of  plants  and  animals  nature  both  fix- 
es the  destiny  and  also  accomplishes  it.  But 
of  man  she  determines  it  only  and  leaves  to 
him  the  accomplishment  of  it.  It  is  this 
alone  which  makes  him  man. — Schiller. 

III. 

Law  and  obligation. — Under  eternal,  rever- 
end and  great  laws,  must  we  all  fulfil  the  cir- 
<5le  of  our  existence. — Goethe. 
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IV. 

Each  has  hts  ideal  which  he  must  tmUm, — Even 
individual  man  we  may  say  contains  within 
himself,  according  to  his  endowments,  a  pure- 
ly ideal  man,  to  correspond  precisely  with  the 
unvarying  unity  of  whom  through  all  changes 
is  the  great  problem  of  existence. — Sghillxb.. 

V. 

1.  Symmetrical  development, — ^Man  will  be- 
oome  perfect  in  proper  time  as  he  is  devel- 
oped in  the  greater  number  of  directions. 

2.  ITuman  dignity. — **  Human  Dignity  "  and 
the  ^*  Possession  of  the  Divine  Image  "  are 
perfectly  synonymous. 

3.  Qod  mil  not  destroy  the  soul. — Let  doubts 
assail  thee  as  they  may,  Gk>d  is  the  only  be- 
ing who  can  destroy  the  soul  and  be  will  not 
destroy  it. — Schubbbt. 

VI. 

Qod  and  man. — 

Why  fear  the  dark  ?   Why  start  at  Death? 

That  phantom  wan  I 
There  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  beneath 

Save  Gk)d  and  man. — Whittibb. 

vn. 
Unbeiief. — Unbelief  is  a  disorder  of  the  un- 
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derstanding.  As  if  a  savage  haviDg  only 
seen  bis  own  hat,  should  be  brought  into  a 
city,  and  should  refuse  to  believe  that  it  is 
an  architectural  work,  but  remains  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  is,  like  his  own  forest,  a  natur- 
al growth. 

viii. 

Order  of  developmmU. — In  the  child,  the  fu- 
ture man,  it  is  the  earthly  part  which  is  first 
developed.  After  this  there  appears  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  animal  nature  or  souL  Lastly, 
as  highest  of  all,  and  to  which  all  are  sub- 
servient, there  appears  the  mind, — the  living 
and  self-conscious  /,  which,  with  wonderful 
and  divine  light,  shines  through  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  redognizes  whatever  is  around 
it,  penetrates  the  universe,  and  comprehends 
its  derivation  from  God. 

JBodyy  sauly  and  mind,  —As  the  body  is  the 
vehicle  and  coarser  insti-ument  of  the  soul, 
80  the  soul  is  the  vehicle  and  finer  instru- 
ment, the  immediate  garment  of  the  mind. 
As  the  soul  through  the  nerves  pervades  the 
whole  body,  so  does  the  mind,  like  a  holy 
light  from  heaven  pervade  the  existence  of 
the  soul  and  its  faculties. 

The  mind, — It  is  the  mind  that  gives  to  man 
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all  of  bis  elevation  above  whatever  else  lives 
within  the  realm  of  nature.  It  is  the  mind 
that  makes  him  competent  not  only  to  col- 
lect, compare  and  arrange  single  experiences, 
but  also  to  preserve  and  make  a  practical  use 
of  the  collected  experiences  of  thousands  of 
past  years.  It  is  the  mind,  which  by  means 
of  its  divine  power,  collects  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent phenomena  under  one  single,  compre- 
hensive idea,  and  out  of  the  theory  of  in- 
numerable thoughts,  constructs  for  itself  as 
it  were  an  inner  world  full  of  unity,  order, 
and  clearness;  and  thus  acquires  more  knowl- 
edge than  the  whole  visible  world  and  its 
experience  of  a  thousand  years  could  tell. 
For  like  the  spirit  of  God  over  the  waters  of 
creation,  the  spirit  of  man  moves  over  all 
created  ^nd  visible  things;  he  belongs  to  a 
higher  world  from  which  he  looks  down  up- 
on all  that  belongs  to  the  dust.  He  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Most  Holy — shaped  after  the 
image  of  God;  he  lifts  his  sfaze  to  the  infin- 
ite; his  mind  reverts  to  God,  he  bears  the 
marks  of  his  divine,  origin;  he  speaks  and 
prays  to  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth. 

Brutet  ha/ve  no  ideas. — Of  all  this  lofty,  su- 
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per-sensuous  life,  the  uoreasoning  brutes  have 
no  conception.  Nor  have  they  any  of  the 
objects  of  their  existence,  or  of  the  attain- 
ment of  any  greater  perfection  and  happi- 
ness than  what  consists  in  the  satisfaction 
of  mere  animal  desires;  none  of  any  previous 

ages,  and  still  less  of  eternity  or  of  an  infinite 
existence.  The  eye  of  the  animal  is  blind  to 
the  beauties  of  nature;  but  the  mind  of  man, 
enraptured  with  the  splendour  of  the  works 
of  the  Creator  of  the  worlds,  examines  the 
beneficial  powers  of  nature,  investigates  the 
peculiarities  of  animals,  and  penetrates 
throughout  the  endless  spaces  of  the  world's 
edifice. — Zschokkb. 

IX. 

AngeU  and  gods  considered  as  ideal  men. — If  we 
consider  man  as  we  know  him,  according  to 
the  laws  which  lie  within  himself,  we  shall 
find  that  we  know  nothing  more  lofty  than 
the  essential  humanity  of  man;  for  even  if 
we  figure  to  ourselves  angels  or  gods,  we  con- 
ceive them  as  ideal  men. — ELbbdeb. 

X. 

Living  powers  of  the  soul. —  The  most  im- 
portant presupposition  of  pedagogics  is  the 
living  powers  of  the  soul.     These  powers  are 
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not  ankDOwn  to  ns.  They  are  the  spirit  of 
€rody  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  creating  power  of 
the  Almighty,  revealed  to  ns,  yet  working, 
spreading,  forming,  everywhere  and  in  ob- 
scurity. 


F^iagogy. — ^Pedagogy  is  no. science  and  art 
of  making  good  men.  It  is  to  guide  children 
so  that  they  shall  become  sach,  through  the 
assistance  of  God.  Bnt  the  capacity  of  be- 
coming such  pre-8nppo8es  an  innate  assimi- 
lating power. — ^Edwiw  Baukb. 

xn. 

AffwaHon, — What  is  it  that  inspires  yonr 
aspiration  for  truth,  justice,  nobleness;  your 
weeping  of  hot  tears  after  perfection  ?  What 
is  that  which  glows  in  every  feeling  and  en- 
nobles the  efforts  of  our  arts  ?  Oh,  it  is  a 
presentiment,  a  faint  breath,  a  rapturous 
foretaste  of  the  loftiest  height  of  your  own 
worth ;  a  glimmer  of  the  brightness  of  your 
destiny  ! — Stabke. 

XIII. 

The  ideal  precedeg  the  actual. — All  ideas  must 
already  have  been  realized  in  the  field  of 
knowledge,  before  they   can   realize  them- 
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selves  in  history;  and  mankind  will  never  be* 
oome  one  until  its  knowledge  shall  have  at* 
tained  to  unity. — Schilling. 

XTV. 

lour  principlM  of  education, —  1.  Youth  should 
not  hear  of  anything  that  may  awaken  un- 
ohaste  desires  until  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  dignity  and  loftiness  of  human  nature. 

2.  Youth  should  endeavor  to  obtain  a  ripe 
development  by  means  of  effort. 

3.  Parents  are  the  proper  educators. 

4.  Education  should  extend  over  the  whole 
period  of  youth. — Ptthagobas. 

XV. 

Heredity, — 1.  Education  must  begin  even 
before  birth  with  the  parents  themselves; 
must  continue  as  a  rule  of  action  throughjthe 
entire  life,  and  must  in  a  certain  sense  exist 
during  the  whole  of  it. 

Oood  education  comtantly  improves  the  race  from 
generation  to  generation. — 2.  By  a  good  inward 
and  outward  education  the  best  endowed  na- 
tures are  developed,  and  such  as  are  superior 
to  any  that  preceded  them ;  and  they  in  their 
turn  will  bring  up  still  more  excellent  ones. 
Only  those  who  are  well  educated  in  mind 
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will  become  good.     It  is  by  education  that 
man  first  becomes  truly  man. — Plato. 

XVI. 

Hero-worship, — 1.  It  is  good  for  the  young 
to  select  some  one  noble  man  for  a  model. 

Truth  affects  the  heart, — 2.  Even  when  truth 
appears  to  find  no  entrance  the  heart  often 
feels  it. 

StLsceptihility  of  nolle  minds. — 3.  Noble  mindB 
are  easily  excited  by  what  is  noble. 

Goodness  and  Culture, — 4.  Goodness  in  man 
cannot  be  developed  until  reason  has  been 
trained. — Seneca. 

XVII. 

Education  can  do  much, — Even  if  education 
accomplishes   no    wonders,  it   can    do   very 

much. — QUINTILIAN. 

XVIII. 

Man  only  can  distinguish  something  higher  and 
letter  than  himself, — 1.  The  pre-eminence  of 
man  over  other  living  creatures  of  this 
earth,  consists  in  this:  that  he  can  distinguish 
something  higher  and  better  than  himself. 

Natv/re,  halit,  and  instruction. — 2.  He  be- 
comes what  he  is  by  nature,  habit,  instruc-^ 
tion.     The  last  two  constitute  education  and 
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must  always  accompany  each  other,"tbe  for- 
mer however  preceding. 

Utility  of  learning, — 3.  Instruction  has  an 
inward  purpose;  for  it  is  beneath  a  noble  na- 
ture to  inquire^into  the  usefulness  of  what  is 
learned. 

Education  prepares  the  soil  of  the  mind, — 4.  Edu- 
cation is  to  prepare  the  mind  for  instruction 
in  morals  as  men  prepare  the  soil  after  sow- 
ing seed  in  it.  Only  when  the  mind  has  be- 
come noble  and  inclined  to  goodness,  can  in- 
struction in  morality  be  given  to  advantage; 
it  is  only  when  good  habits  already  exist  that 
principles  can  exert  their  ennobling  influence. 
— Aeistoti.b. 

XIX. 

Obedience. — The  young  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  obedience  in  order  that  they  may 
find  it  easy  to  obey  reason. — Pythagoras. 

XX. 

The  felicity  of  the  truly  educated, — The  truly 
educated  man  enjoys  the  most  delightful  re- 
sults— equanimity,  fearlessness,  freedom. — 
Epictetus. 

XXI. 

A  true  man  is  a  noble  being, — Man  is  as  excel- 
lent being  if  he  is  truly  man. — Aeschylus. 
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XZII. 

JTisdom, — What  offers  to  mao  a  sure  guide  ? 
Wisdom  only,  and  alone;  a  part  of  which  is 
to  preserve,  uneontaminated  and  uninjured', 
the  inward  genius. — Mabcvb^Aubeijus. 


Mistake  of  teaeher9.—}£ost  teachers  sow 
plants  instead  of  seeds — do  not  proceed  from 
the  most  simple  principles. — Comsnius. 

xxrv. 

Farcing, — The  youth  precociously  trained 
has  no  youth,  and  when  he  becomes  a  man, 
no  pleasure  and  no  amusements. — Kohiu 

XXV. 

Know  thyself. — If  man  possesses  the  con- 
6ciousness  of  what  he  is,  he  will  soon  learn 
also  what  he  ought  to  be;  let  him  have  a 
theoretical  respect  for  himself  and  a  practi- 
cal will  soon  follow. — Schilling. 

XXVI. 

True  enlightenment.T—Tme  enlightenment 
<M>nsists  in  this:  that  man  rightly  compie- 
hend  his  moral  destiny,  always  have  it  before 
his  eyes,  refer  to  it  all  the  manifold  phenom- 
ena within  and  without  him,  and  observe 
everything  from  its  proper  point  of  view. — 
Hetdenbeich. 
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XXVII. 

The  heart  the  complement  of  the  head, — En- 
lightenment in  an  empty  heart  is  mere 
memorizing,  however  it  may  add  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  mind. — Richteb. 

XXVIII. 

Conscience, — ^That  susceptibility,  which  we 
denominate  conscience  is   nothing  but  the 

complaining  voice  of  the  soul.     It  is  the  im- 
mortal part  of  man   speaking.     He  only  is- 
truly  free  who  obeys  this  voice,  the  law  of 
the  soul  which   can   desire  only  what  God 

wills. — ZSCHOKKE. 

XXIX. 

Need  of  instruction, — In  order  .that  the  invis- 
ible mind  may  be  the  dwelling  of  the  invis- 
ible God,  the  characteristic  endowments  of 
men  are  in  need  of  instruction. — Philo. 

XXX. 

Cumulative  culture, — It  is  only  by  the  inten- 
tional co-operation  of  educated  men  that  the 
power  of  the  mind  can  be  so  strengthened  as 
at  the  right  time  and  to  the  proper  extent  to 
overpower  the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  sub- 
ject them  to  itself.  This  intellectual  co- 
operation is  called  education. — Gbafx. 
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Acqvaintanee  with  ike  poets, — In  the  most 
prosperous  period  of  Greece,  almost  every 
Greek  was  familiar  with  Homer.  Let  as 
strive  to  make  onr  people  at  least  partly  sim- 
ilar to  the  Greeks  id  their  acquaintance  with 
the  poets. — Habnisch. 

The  best  teacher, — That  teacher  is  the  best 
who  can  make  milk  of  his  knowledge. — Ei>- 
wiN  Baueb. 

xxxni. 

Popular  outcry  must  he  withstood. — ^The  school 
should  cautiously  beware  of  making  sacri- 
fices to  the  arrogant  requirements  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age;  which  whenever  it  takes  a 
wrong  direction,  promotes  nonsense  and  de- 
sires to  study  by  steam. — Stoey. 

xxxrv. 

J^iffht  proportion  of  strictness  and  kindness. — The 
most  careful  instruction  is  not  always  the 
wisest,  and  the  best  intentioned  parents  often 
do  the  greatest  harm  by  the  means  from 
which  they  expected  the  greatest  good.  For 
•example,  many  sorts  of  religious  instruction 
make  the  recipient  irreligious;  virtue  always 
watched  over  does  not  maintain  itself  when 
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not  watched;  strictness  and  kindness,  both' 

of  which  are  indispensable  in  education,  ac- 
complish their  purpose  only  when  mingled 

in  the  right  proportions. — Nibmeyeb. 

XXXV. 

Citi%en8. — You  have  everything  if  you  have 
citizens.  For  the  fatherland  cannot  exist 
without  virtue,  and  virtue  cannot  exist  with- 
out citizens.  But  to  train  citizens  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day. — Fbench  Ency. 

XXXVI. 

Law9  and  Men, — We  have  enough  laws  for 
men;  now  let  us  train  some-  men  for  the 
laws. — Abbtinus. 

xxxvn. 

The  mechanism  of  education, — O  Pedagogy, 
how  long  wilt  thou  continue  to  darken  wis- 
dom with  thy  rules,  leading  strings,  and  ma- 
chineries ?  Why  is  it  that  in  the  sphere  of 
humanity,  so  much  is  labored  at,  and  so  lit- 
tle is  done  ?  Why  do  so  many  suns  set 
without  having  given  light  ?  Why  do  such 
masses  of  power  disappear  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  their  operations  ?  And  why  do  such 
numbers  of  men  stand  still  like  rows  of 
stunted  trees  ?    The  reason  is,  that  the  fa- 
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calties  are  crippled  when  they  first  awaken; 
because  man  makes  it  his  first  business  to 
fetter  the  impulse  of  development. — Ph, 
Chb.  Reinhabd. 

ZZXVIIL 

Power  the  trve  aim  ef  eulture, — What  is  the 
use  of  the  wealth  of  material  for  thought  and 
discussion,  if  the  principal  faculty — of  action 
— is  crippled  ?  Or  of  talent  and  intellectual 
culture  when  the  heart  is  not  attracted  to 
what  is  great  and  noble  ?  Or  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  error  if  faith  is  exterminated  with  it  ? 
It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  the  pest  of 
the  age — ^this  half  knowledge  and  sciolism  in 
all  departments  of  everything  susceptible  of 
thought — this  concern  and  interest  with 
whatever  is  far  off  and  indifference  to  what 
is  more  useful — ^this  escape  of  every  one  from 
his  own  proper  sphere. — Scheseb. 


IfUeHeetualcaddishfieee. — As  there  are  at  pres* 
ent  innumerable  cobblers  who  refuse  to  re- 
main at  their  lasts,  so  there  are  unfortunately 
also  a  great  many  who  have  mistaken  their 
lasts  for  the  universe,  and  this  intellectual 
eaddishnessT-a  specialty,  by  the  way,  of  the 
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sayants — is,  after  all,  only  another  form  of 
half-culture.     *    * 

Life  the  great  teacher.  Life  alone  can  teach 
us  what  life  contains,  and  we  learn  from  it 
both  consciously  and  unconsciously. 

Acquisitions  of  the  first  seven  years, — It  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  a  child  acquires  from  his 
first  to  his  seventh  year:  he  then  becomes 
acquainted  with  all  the  relations  of  time  and 
space,  with  form,  color,  taste,  and  the  density 
of  material  objects,  with  language,  gestures, 
nay,  even  to  a  certain  extent  with  human 
character. 

Little  can  he  taught  of  all  we  need  to  know. — We 
are  much  too  apt  to  forget  how  little  of  what 
we  have  to  learn  (jan  be  taught.  Even  in 
later  life,  objects,  with  the  lessons  they  con- 
vey, are  impressed  upon  us  unconsciously. 
Hundreds  of  places  and  countenances  are 
perfectly  familiar  to  us,  without  our  being 
able  to  give  ourselves  an  exact  account  of 
their  individual  parts  or  features. 

Art  surpasses  science, — At  every  step  we  come 
upon  Professor  Huxley's  tea  merchant,  who 
has  acquired  a  kind  of  knowledge  of  tea  by 
dint  of  handling,  smelling,  and   tasting  it. 
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which  no  book  upon  Chinese  tea-farming,  no 
chemical  analysis,  no  microscopic  obserra- 
tions  could  ever  have  given  him. 

1%$  lest  part  of  knowledge  indwidual  and  subjee- 
tive. — And  it  is  the  same  with  intellectual 
knowledge  which  is  experience  no  less  than 
physical  knowledge,  and  therefore  individual 
and  subjective — that  is  to  say  unteachable. 
I  have  said  that  experience  alone  can  teach 
as  what  life  contains;  schools  can  but  train 
the  organs  by  which  we  grasp  that  experi- 
ence— viz.,  the  understanding,  possibly  also 
the  feelings  and  the  senses. 

True  culture, — True  culture  is  not  a  science^ 
but  an  art;  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  capabil- 
ity, which  explains  the  strange  fact  that  so 
many  men  of  learning  are  by  no  means  men 
of  culture.  How  then  is  that  capability  to 
be  procured  which  produced  confidence  in 
one's  self  without  a  contempt  of  others  ? 

Education  should  not  he  technical. — Unques- 
tionably it  would  seem  by  rendering  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  as  general  and  as  free 
from  professional  training  as  possible;  and 
by  directing  the  studies  of  the  mature,  if  not 
exclusively,  yet  mainly,  to  special  or  profes- 
sional subjects  and  aims. 
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Lessons  about  literature, — Nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  prevent  an  acquaintance  with 
literary  works  than  lessons  about  them.  A 
boy  who  has  been  furnished  at  school  with 
an  analysis  of  "  Faust,"  and  in  general  also 
with  a  ready-made  critical  estimate  of  its 
value,  will  be  the  last  person  to  read  the 
poem  itself. — Hillebranp. 

Knowledge  of  literary  facts  gained  without  special 
«^tt%.  ^-Besides,  we  require  no  systematic  in- 
struction in  the  questionable  art  of  "knowing 
about  things  instead  of  things."  Which  of 
us  who  never  taught  literary  history,  does 
not  know  at  what  time  Thucydides  and  at 
what  time  Plutarch  lived,  or  when  the 
"  Messias  "  or  "  Faust "  appeared  ?  Or  what 
cultured  Englishman  of  an  earlier  generation 
was  unable  to  distinguish  the  age  of  Shaks- 
pere  from  that  of  Milton,  or  did  not  know 
that  the  period  of  Pope  followed  that  of 
Dryden?  For  such  things  no  teacher  is 
required;  a  living  knowledge  of  literature 
suffices.  Or  why  do  we  not  give  the  history 
of  art  and  music  a  place  in  our  school  pro- 
grammes? Why  do  we  not  introduce  into 
our  grammar  schools  a  course  of  lessons  on. 
the  knowledge  of  life  and   the   science   of 
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things  in  general?  That  would  complete 
the  measure  of  the  empty  names  and  words 
with  which  a  youth  now  enters  life,  and 
which  darken  his  eyes  for  the  observation  of 
all  that  the  past  has  left  us,  of  all  the  present 
offers. 

Courage  to  accept  our  ignorance, — *  *  What 
we  need  is,  I  repeat,  the  courage  to  accept 
our  ignorance  even  of  elementary  things. 
It  is  enough  if  we  receive  such  a  system  of 
education  as  will  enable  us  eventually  to 
understand  those  elements  when  they  are 
explained  to  us  by  men  who  have  made 
them  a  subject  of  special  study.  All  that 
goes  beyond  this  is  their  business,  and  if  we 
even  wish,  or  it  is  requisite  for  us  to  follow 
it  out,  we  can  do  so  better  and  more  quickly 
in  later  life  than  at  school. 

Superficial  stud/y  of  the  natural  sciences. — The 
superficial  study  of  the  natural  sciences  has, 
however,  another  disadvantage,  which  ought 
not  to  be  underestimated.  It  tends  to  spread 
a  coarse  and  shallow  conception  of  life,  for 
which  only  the  palpable  exists,  and  which 
therefore  excludes  a  respect  for,  and  compre- 
hension of,  what  men  in  earlier  ages  believed, 
as  well  as  the  sense  and  inadequacy  of  our 
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powers.  It  therefore  destroys  all  intellectual 
modesty.  Now,  if  even  in  naturalists  of  real 
distinction,  who  stand  on  the  height  of  the 
scientific  attainment  of  our  day,  this  concep- 
tion of  life  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  materi- 
alism, and  a  mechanical  atomism,  together 
with  an  intolerable  intellectual  arrogance 
whose  pretences  are  based  upon  knowledge 
alone,  how  much  more  is  this  the  case  with 
those  who  have  only  looked  at  natural  sci- 
ence from  the  outside — nay,  from  a  distance. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  youth  of  to-day 
whose  minds  and  characters  have  been 
formed  under  these  influences,  with  those 
who  grew  to  manhood  under  the  rule  of 
Hegel,  or  the  German  literature  of  1830-40 
with  that  of  1870-80,  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
what  we  have  lost.  And  we  have  lost  it 
because  a  half -knowledge  about  the  natural 
sciences  has  spread  an  opinion  that  the  whole 
riddle  of  life  has  been  solved,  since  in  our 
days  the  naturalists  have  succeeded  in  trac- 
ing a  hundred  or  two  more  of  the  many 
millions  of  threads  of  which  the  great  world- 
texture  is  woven. -^HiLLBBRAND,  in  CotUempo- 
vary  Review. 
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XL. 

Good  management, — As  a  father  who  is  too 
strict  destroys  his  son  by  bad  management, 
so  the  father  who  manages  him  lovinsjly  and 
with  wise  consideration  will  first  reach  his 
object.  Constraint  makes  the  young  obsti- 
nate and  cunning,  so  that  they  deceive  first 
their  father,  and  then  more  easily  others. — 
Terence. 

XLI. 

Children  should  early  be  made  to  learn 
useful  things  — Plutarch. 

XLII. 

Great  men  have  superior  mothers, — T  hold  it 
incontestable  that  if  the  history  of  all  those 
men  were  fully  known,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  for  uprightness  or  virtue, 
it  would  be  found  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
thera  owed  their  good  qualities  to  their 
mothers!  It  is  now  sufficiently  understood 
how  important  for  the  future  life  is  an  inno- 
cent and  blameless  youth;  how  almost  all 
those  who  have  enjoyed  this  advantage  have 
owed  it  to  their  mothers;  and  how  universal- 
ly the  perfection  and  good  fortune  of  men  is 
founded  upon  female  intelligence  and  female 
virtue. — Iselin. 
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XLIII. 

Corporal  Punishment. — Moderate  correction 
with  the  rod,  in  case  of  positive  obstinacy,  is 
better  than  a  foolish  bugbeal^.  — Ch.  Buehner. 

XLIV. 

Teachers  should  treat  their  pupils  as  their  own 
children, — Teachers  should  treat  their  pupils 
as  they  would  their  own  children;  should 
have  pleasure  in  being  with  and  among 
them;  should  love  them  as  affectionately  as 
a  good  hen  does  her  chickens;  for  in  Donatus 
first  comes  amo,  and  doceo  follows  afterwards. 

— GiZAS. 

XLV. 

Teacher  mitst  he  unselfish. — The  teacher  should 
be  free  from  all  selfishness;  he  should  live 
in  his  pupils  themselves  and  humanity. — 
Krause. 

XLVI. 

Imitation, — Education  must  proceed  by  de- 
veloping the  impulse  of  imitation  which  man 
feels  by  nature;  and  must  endeavor  to  lead 
him  by  this  road  to  virtue  and  happiness. — 
Aristotle. 
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XLVII. 

Too  much  gymnasties, — Those  cities  which 
have  bestowed  most  care  upon  gymnastics, 
bring  their  youthsit  is  true  to  the  apparent 
strength  of  an  athlete,  but  they  destroy  the 
proper  growth  and  beauty  of  the  body. — 
Aristotle. 

XLVIII. 

Words  and  deeds, — With  the  Greeks  there- 
were  deeds;  with  us,  there  is  only  talking 
about  them. — Goethe. 

XLIX. 

Faults  should  he  sometimes  overlooked. —  It  is 
often  well  to  pretend  not  to  have  observed 
some  action  of  children.  When  we  over- 
look the  faults  of  our  friends,  should  we  not 
sometimes  do  the  same  for  those  of  our 
children  ? — Plutarch. 

L. 

Genial  influences, — Kind  and  loving  parents 
and  teachers,  cheerful  school -rooms,  play- 
grounds, and  a  stimulating  and  natural 
method  of  instruction,  must  all  be  united  in 
order  to  make  learning  pleasing. — Comebtius* 

LI. 

Wickedness  and  weakness, — All  the  bad  con- 
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duct  of  children  arises  from  weakness.  If 
they  are  made  strong,  they  will  be  good. 
One  who  can  do  all  things,  will  never  do 
anything  evil. — Rousseau. 

ui. 

Good  habits. — The  reflective  understanding 
teaches  what  is  expedient  with  a  view  to 
goodness.  But  it  is  habit  which  gives  men 
the  real  possession  of  the  wisdom  they  have 
acquired,  and  gives  enduring  strength  to  it. 
— Pythagoras. 

LIII. 

1.  Intuition, —  Actual  intuition  is  better 
than  demonstration. 

2.  Kindness. — Learning  will  be  pleasant  to 
pupils,  if  their  teachers  treat  them  in  a 
friendly  and  suitable  manner. 

3.  EdiAcation  a  profound  a/rt, — The  art  of 
training  up  men  is  not  a  superficial  one,  but 
one  of  the  profoundest  secrets  of  nature  and 
our  salvation. — Comenius. 

LIV. 

Man  lorn  for  thought, — As  birds  are  born 
with  the  power  of  flying,  horses  with  that  of 
running,  and  beasts  of  prey  with  a  furious 
courage,  so  is  man   born  with   the   peculiar 


faculty  of  thiDting  and  of  mental  actmty. — 


1 .  VocahUi.—Our  pedagogues  stick  aentences 
full-feathered  in  our  tuemories,  and  there  es- 
tablish them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very 
letters  and  syllables  are  the  substauce  of  the 
things. 

2.  Brutalized  it/  atudy. — How  many  have  I 
seen  in  my  time  thoroughly  brutalized  by  an 
immoderate  thirst  after  knowledge. 

8.  PvpiU  should  not  b»  hardened. — ^Edacation 
should  be  carried  on  with  firm  gentleness. 
If  you  would  have  a  pupil  fear  shame  and 
chastisement,  do  not  harden  him  to  them. — 
Montaigne. 

Viciout  edueaiion. — Do  you  not  see,  O  men — 
do  you  not  feel,  sods  of  earth — how  your 
higher  classes  are  destroying  their  higher 
powers  by  their  education  f— -Pbstalozzi. 

LVII. 

1.  Children  not  yet  rational, — If  children 
understand  reasonable  considerations,  they 
would  not  need  to  be  educated. 
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2.  Indulgence. — Yield  to  them  with  pleasare 
and  deny  them  with  reluctance. 

3.  No  hectoring, — Either  nothing  at  all,  or 
the  most  absolute  and  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence should  be  required  of  children. 

4.  Lawless  logs, — Woe  to  boys  who  have 
no  longer  any  respect  for  authority. 

5.  Ignorant  eloquence. — Out  of  books  we 
learn  to  talk  of  what  we  do  not  understand. 

6.  Health  before  knowledge, — After  the  soul 
and  the  body  of  the  pupil  have  first  been 
trained,  then  his  understanding  and  his 
judgment  should  be  trained. — Rousseau. 

LVIII. 

Application. — It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see 
a  boy  apply  himself  with  all  the  force  of  his 
being  to  the  work  required  of  him. — Story. 

LIX. 

Amusement, — The  gods  are  the  friends  of 
amusement. — Plato. 

LX. 

Sacred  calling  of  woman. — The  woman  should 
be  trained  to  be  priestess  in  the  house. — Py- 
thagoras. 

LXI. 

Maidens, — The  maiden's  graceful  limbs  are 
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inspired  with  flowing  feeling;  but  pride  like 
a  girdle  strong  represses  closely  their  glow. 
Shy  like  the  trembling  roe  deer  that  flees 
from  the  forest  bugle,  she  flies  from  man  as 
a  foe,  even  hates  him  until  she  loves. — 
Schiller. 

LXIL 

MafC%  endeavor^  and  wommC%. — Man  endeav- 
ors after  freedom;  woman  after  propriety — 
Goethe. 

LXIII. 

Propriety  the  morality  of  woman.  The  moral- 
ity of  women  is  a  propriety,  not  a  principle. 
Boys  may  be  improved  by  a  drunken  Helot; 
but  women  only  by  a  good  example. — Richt- 

EB. 

LXIV. 

Boy%  should  he  tatigkt  boldness,  girls  prudence, — 
In  the  education  of  boys,  maxims  of  bold- 
ness should.be  applied;  in  the  education  of 
women,  those  of  prudence. — Schlbirmacheb. 

LXV. 

Royalty  of  womanly  beauty. — 
The  true  queen  ruleth   alone  by   woman's 

womanly  beauty — 
Kuleth  where'er  she  is  seen;   because  she  is 

seen  she  ruleth. — Schilleb. 
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LXVI. 

Enthusiasm  the  best  fruit  of  history, — The  best 
fruit  of  history  is  the  enthusiasm  it  creates. 
Goethe. 

LXVII. 

Public  education  not  the  best  for  women, — 
The  very  idea  of  a  public  institution  for  fe- 
male education  is  at  variance  with  the  best 
education  for  women.  Tlie  sphere  of  action 
for  the  future  man  is  out  in  the  world  and 
there  should  be  his  school.  But  the  scene 
for  the  exercise  of  the  womanly  virtues  is  a 
domestic  one,  the  family;  and  this  should  be 
the  girls'  school.         *        * 

Effect  of  the  seminary, — She  returns  [from  a 
public  institution]  to  domestic  Jife  with  a 
scientific  half-education,  skilful  in  concealing 
her  thoughts  from  others,  accomplished  in 
external  decorum,  with  an  increased  desire 
and  capacity  for  showing  before  the  world 
in  little  things.  Well  for  her  if  she  finds 
there  again  the  old-time  happiness,  natural- 
ness and  innocence  of  her  childhood.  Her 
parents'  home  must  anew  become  her  school. 

— ZSCHOKKE. 

LXVIII. 

Woman's  sphere  defined  by  nature, — The  prin- 
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must  devote  ail  their  lives  to  sewing,  wash- 
ing and  nursing  children.  All  these  things 
should  be  understood  and  done,  but  it  is  de- 
grading to  the  female  sex  to  set  it  down  as 
fit  for  these  things  only — Niemeyer. 

LXIX. 

Spoilt  by  education. — They  read  books,  study 
works  of  art,  attend  plays,  chatter  about  sci- 
entific affairs,  and  know  how  to  be  witty  and 
say  cutting  things ;  but  in  their  own  house  to 
comfort  those  who  suffer,  to  make  up  deficien. 
cies,  to  be  content  with  a  little,  to  do  noth- 
ing for  themselves  and  all  for  others,  and 
quietly  but  efficiently,  voluntarily  and  with- 
out bustle  to  give  new  attractions  to  the  uni- 
formity of  the  quiet  life  of  home, — the  art 
of  doing  this  is  unknown  to  them.  And  yet 
it  is  here  that  their  true  sphere  of  greatness 
lies.  In  learning,  wit,  artistic  knowledge, 
in  everything  which  is  the  business  of  a  man, 
man  can  surpass  her. — Zschokkb. 

LXX. 

Women  belittled  by  female  instriictors, — Women 
who  grow  up  under  the  care  of  women  only,  as 
in  convents  or  in  very  large  boarding  schools, 
are  liable  to  pass  entirely  under  the  dominion 
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of  feminine  littleness,  from  which  they  never 
escape.  Men  who  live  long  or  always  with- 
out the  beneficial  influence  of  the  female  sex 
are  punished  for  it  by  the  infliction  of  the 
most  wretched  pedantry.  This  is  the  revenge 
of  insulted  nature. — Caroline  Rudolphi. 

LXXI. 

Women  aJiould  he  religioue. — If  uoreligiousness 
gets  possession  of  women  the  prospects  for 
the  education  of  their  children  are  much  ob- 
scurer . — NiEMEYEB. 

LXXII. 

Girls*  schools  oljectionable, — Girls'  schools  are 
the  very  worst  means;  onlv  to  be  used  in 
case' of  absolute  necessity  and  when  private 
education  within  the  family  is  quite  impossi- 
ble.— SCHLEIERMACHEB. 

LXXIII. 

The  strong-minded  woman, — 
Awaken  from  this  dream, 
What  is  left  to  me  of  this  angel  ? 
A  strong  mind  in  a  weak  body ; 
A  hybrid  between  man  and  woman ; 
Unfit  for  either  dominion  or  love; 
A  child  with  the  weapons  of  a  giant; 
A  creature  halfway  between  a  wise  man  and  an 
ape; 
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Who,  in  order  to  crawl  painfully  after  those  who 
are  stronger, 

Has  fled  away  from  the  proper  beauty  of  her  sex; 

Who  has  also  submitted  to  be  cast  down  from  a 
throne, 

To  lose  the  charm  of  the  sacred  mysteries  in  her 
keeping, 

And  to  be  striken  out  of  Cy therea's  golden  book. 

All  for  the  sake  of  the  approbation  of  a  newspaper! 

— Schiller. 

LXXIV. 

Boys  require  culture^  girls  nurture, — The  inde- 
pendent power  of  the  masculine  mind  can  re- 
gain its  purity  after  error;  but  the  more  sensi- 
tive and  plant-like  nature  of  girls  loses  its  prop- 
er growth  forever  by  one  injury.  Hence  arises 
the  educational  rule,  with  boys,  to  seek  to 
strengthen  their  independent  exertion  for 
struggle  with  the  world ;  but  with  girls  to 
preserve  their  sensitive  natures  from  evil  im- 
pressions, and  the  pure  firm  tone  of  their 
minds  from  being  untuned.  Therefore 
fathers  and  educators  should  avoid  all  coarse- 
ness, harshness  and  rudeness  in  the  presence 
of  female  pupils;  and  give  no  shocks  to 
those  feelings  which  pertain  to  the  depart- 
ment of  exterior  observances,  in  which  it  is 
the  special  privilege  of  the  female  sex  ta 
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govern,  and  to  exercise  a  very  stringent  do- 
minion.— Baub. 

LXXV. 

BMuty  and  loveliness. — Physical  beauty  ex- 
cites desire;  loveliness  intellectual  pleasure. 
Beauty  for  the  eye  alone;  loveliness  rather 
for  the  heart.  Purity  and  goodness  are  the 
essential  constituents  of  loveliness. — Ehbbk- 

BEB6. 

LXXVI. 

Equipoise, — Healthy  feeling  is  never  con- 
fused, nor  does  it  go  beyond  self-control. — 
Thibaut. 

LXXVII. 

Influence  of  art. — Productions  of  art  make 
deep  and  lasting  impressions,  even  upon  the 
minds  of  children.  But  all  premature  criti- 
cism on  such  subjects  should  be  avoided.  A 
dilent  and  natural  examination  of  works  of 
art,  where  the  beholder  ''  forgets  self  and  the 
world  and  lives  in  the  objects  only,"  is  the 
true  one.  Girls  should  be  trained  in  the  di- 
rection of  art. — VoN  Baitmeb. 

LXXVIII. 

Ordor  in  which  the  faculties  should  he  trained. — 
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First  the  senses  should  be  trained,  then  the 
memory,  then  the  understanding,  and  lastly 
the  judgment. — Combnifs. 

LXXIX. 

It  is  not  from  the  didactic  propositions 
but  from  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible 
that  real  religion  proceeds. — Richtbr. 

LXXX. 

Reason  a  divine  guide, — To  obey  God  and  to 
obey  reason  is  the  same  thing.  In  the  reason 
we  have  a  divine  guide,  obedience  to  whom 
is  the  only  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  free- 
dom.— Plutarch. 


BeMtm  a  communion  with  God. — The  reason 
constitutes  the  bond  between  God  and  our- 
selves.— ^MosBS  Marmosidbs. 

LXXXII. 

InUgrUy, — Integrity  is  a  firm  determina- 
tion of  the  will  to  obey  the  commands  of 
reason. — P.  Charron. 

Lxxxni. 

The  unreasonable  is  unrighteous. — What  the 
reason  is  opposed  to,  it  is  certain  that  God  is 
much  more  opposed  to. — Luthbr. 
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Socrates  was  obliged  to  confess  that  even  the 
godlike  man  must  first  learn  what  truth  and 
Wtue  are  before  he  can  trust  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  his  genius. — Von  Ammon. 

xc. 

*  Language  the  manifested  form  of  reason. — Lan- 
guage is  the  mode  of  expression  of  the 
reason  by  which  alone  it  assumes  a  tangible 
form  and  can  be  communicated. — Hebdeb. 

xci. 
The  pyramid  of  knowledge. — Knowledge  is  a 
pyramid  whose  basis  is  history  and  experi- 
ence. Upon  these  rests  physics;  on  this 
metaphysics.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid 
is  God's  creative  power. — Bacon. 

« 

XOII. 

Mathematician  and  philosopher. — A  mathema- 
tician sees  magnitudes,  but  a  philosopher  re- 
flects upon  them. — Richteb. 

XCIII. 

Musie. — It  is  the  character  of  music  to  at- 
tune the  soul  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

— Pythagobas. 

xciv. 

Musical  culture. — Music  is  the  gymnastics  of 
the  affections. — Richteb. 
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XCV. 

Fbom  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

The  earliest  edueatum  is  in  the  family. — The 
earliest  education  is  in  the  family.  The  child 
must  be  trained  not  to  interfere  with  it» 
parents'  conscience,  and  to  acquire  those  lit- 
tle arts  which  will  help  in  maintaining  the 
economy  of  the  household.     It  was  a  long 

time  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
prove generations  as  they  succeeded  each 
other.  The  earliest  schools  were  those  of 
the  priests.  The  training  required  for  cere- 
monials, the  common  life  apart  from  the  fam- 
ily, the  accomplishments  of  reading  and  sing- 
ing, afforded  a  nucleus  for  the  organization 
of  culture  and  an  opportunity  for  the  efforts 
of  a  philosopher  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 
Convenience  and  gratitude  confirmed  the 
monopoly  of  the  clergy. 

Schools  of  Judea  and  Egypt. — The  schools  of 
Judea  and  Egypt  were  ecclesiastical.  The 
Jews  had  but  little  effect  on  the  progress  of 
science;  but  our  obligations  to  the  priests  of 
the  Nile  vajley  are  great  indeed.  Much  of 
their  learning  is  obscure  to  us,  but  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
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science  in  which  they  did  not  progress  at 
least  so  far  as  the  careful  registration  of 
facts  could  carry  them. 

Secular  education  in  Greece  and  Rome, — Educa- 
tion became  secular  in  countries  where  the 
priesthood  did  not  exist  as  a  separate  body. 
At  Rome,  until  Greece  took  her  conqueror 
captive,  a  child  was  trained  for  the  duties  of 
life  in  the  forum  and  thb  senate-house.  The 
Greeks  were  the  first  to  develop  a  science 
of  education  distinct  from  ecclesiastical 
training.  They  divided  their  subjects  of 
study  into  music  and  gymnastics,  the  one 
composing  all  mental,  the  other  all  physical 
training.  Music  at  first  was  little  more  than 
the  study  of  the  art  of  expression.  But  the 
range  of  intellectual  education  which  had 
been  developed  by  distinguished  musical 
teachers,  was  further  widened  by  the  soph- 
ists until  it  received  a  new  stimulus  and  di- 
rection from  Socrates. 

DisptUation, — The  lowest  efforts  of  their 
teachers  were  to  fit  them  to  maintain  any 
yiew  they  might  adopt,  with  acuteness,  read- 
iness, elegance,  and  good  taste.  Their  high- 
est efforts  were  to  stimulate  a  craving  for 
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knowledge  of  the  unknowable,  to  rouse  a  dis- 
satisfaction with  received  opinions,  and  to 
excite  a  curiosity  which  grew  stronger  with 
the  revelation  of  each  successive  mystery. 

Flaio  on  education  — Plato  is  the  author  of 
the  first  systematic  treatise  on  education. 
The  views  he  expresses  in  his  various  works 
differ  considerably  in  particulars,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  give  concisely  the  pre- 
cepts drawn  up  by  him  for  our  obedience. 
But  the  same  spirit  underlies  his  whole  teach- 
ing. He  never  forgets  that  the  beautiful  is 
undistinguishable  from  the  true,  and  that 
the  mind  is  best  fitted  to  solve  difficult  prob- 
lems which  has  been  fitted  by  the  enthusi- 
astic contemplation  of  Art.  Plato  proposes 
to  intrust  education  to  the  state.  He  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  influence  of  race  and 
blood. 

* 
Qutntiltan  on  education. — Quintiliao's  treatise 

on  oratory  also  contains  incidentally  a  com- 
plete sketch  of  a  theoretical  education.  His 
object  is  to  show  us  the  man  of  practice. 
But  what  a  high  conception  of  practice  is  his. 
He  wrote  for  a  race  of  rulers.  He  inculcated 
much  which  has  been  attributed  to  a  later 
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age.  He  urges  tbe  importance  of  studying 
individual  dispositions,  and  of  tenderness  in 
discipline  and  punishment. 

Oratory  the  aim  of  Roman  training. — The  Rom- 
ans understood  no  systematic  training  except 
in  oratory.  In  tbeir  eyes  every  citizen  was 
a  born  commander,  and  they  knew  no  sci- 
ence of  govermennt  or  political  eccmomy. 
Cicero  speaks  slightingly  even  of  jurispru- 
dence. Anyone,  be  say^,  can  make  biniself 
a  juristconsult  in  a  week,  but  an  orntor  is  tbe 
production  of  a  lifetime.  No  sratement  can 
be  less  true  tban  tbat  a  perfect  oiat'T  is  a 
perfect  man.  But  wisdom  and  philanthropy 
broke  even  tbrougb  tbat  barrier,  and  the 
training  wbich  Quintilian  expounds  to  us  as 
intended  only  for  the  public  speaker  would 
in  the  language  of  Milton  fit  a  man  to  pei- 
form,  justly,  wisely,  and  magnanimously,  all 
tbe  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace 
and  war.  Such  are  the  ideas  which  tbe 
old  world  has  left  us.  On  one  side,  man, 
beautiful^  active,  clever,  receptive,emotional, 
quick  to  feel,  to  show  his  feelings,  to  argue, 
to  refine;  greedy  of  the  pleasures  of  tbe 
world,  perhaps  a  little  neglectful  of  its  duties, 
fearing  restraint  as  an  unjust  stinting  of  tbe 
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bounty  of  nature,  inquiring  eagerly  into  every 
secret,  strongly  attached  to  the  things  of  this 
life,  but  elevated  by  an  unabated  striving 
after  the  highest  ideal;  setting  no  value  but 
upon  faultless  abstractionSy  and  seeing  reali- 
ty only  in  heaven,  on  earth  mere  shadows, 
phantoms,  and  copies  of  the  unseen.  On  the 
other  si<le,  man,  practical,  energetic,  elo- 
quent, tinged  but  imbued  with  philosophy, 
trained  to  spare  neither  himself  nor  others, 
reading  and  thinking  only  with  an  apology; 
but  engaged  in  defending  a  political  principle, 
in  maintaining  with  gravity  and  solemnity 
the  conservation  of  ancient  freedom,  in  lead- 
ing armies  through  unexplored  deserts,  es- 
tablishing roads,  fortresses,  settlements,  se- 
curing the  results  of  conquest,  or  in  ordering 
and  superintending  the  slow,  certain  and  ut- 
ter annihilation  of  some  enemy  of  Rome. 
Has  the  modern  world  ever  surpassed  this 
type?  Can  we  in  the  present  day  produce 
anything  by  education,  except  by  combining, 
mending  and  modifying  the  self-culture  of 
the  Greek  or  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Roman  ? 

Literary  education  of  early  Christians. — ^The 
literary  education  of  the  earliest  Christians 
was  obtained  in  the  pagan  schools,  in  those 
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great  imperial  academies  which  existed  eren 
down  to  the  fifth  century,  which  flourished 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  attained 
pjerhaps  their  highest  development  in  Gaul. 
The  first  attempt  to  provide  a  special  educa- 
tion for  Christians  was  made  at  Alexandria, 
and  illustrated  by  the  names  of  Clement  and 
and  Origen.  The  later  Latin  Fathers  took 
a  bolder  stand,  and  rejected  the  suspicious 
aid  of  heathenism.  Tertullian,  Cypnan  and 
Jerome  wished  the  antagonism  between 
Christianity  and  Paganism  to  be  recognized 
from  the  earliest  years,  and  even  Augustine 
condemned  with  harshness  the  culture  to 
which  he  owed  so  much  of  his  influence. 

The  edtication  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  cloister 
and  the  castle, — The  education  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  either  that  of  the  cloister  or  that 
of  the  castle.  They  stood  in  sharp  contrast 
to  each  other.  The  object  of  the  one  was 
to  form  the  young  monk,  the  other  the  young 
knight.  Both  these  forms  of  education  dis- 
appeared before  the  Renaissance  and  Refor- 
mation. 

The  great  universitiesy  Bologna,  SalemOy  Parts^ 
— Bologna  devoted  itself  to  law,  and  num- 
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not  of  Arnold's.  He  lived  and  worked  till 
the  a^e  of  eighty-two.  He  was  the  friend 
of  all  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age^ 
the  chosen  representative  of  the  Protestant 
cause  in  Europe,  the  ambassador  to  foreign 
powers.  He  was  believed  to  be  better  in- 
formed than  any  man  of  his  time  of  the  com- 
plications of  foreign  politics.     Rarely  did  an 

• 

envoy  pass  from  France  to  Germany  without 
turning  aside  to  profit  by  his  experience. 
But  the  chief  energies  of  his  life  were  de- 
voted to  teaching.  He  drew  his  scholars 
from  the  whole  of  Europe;  Portugal,  Poland, 
and  England  sent  their  contingent  to  his 
halls.  His  school  numbered  several  thousand 
students  in  1578;  he  supplies  at  once  the 
place  of  both  the  cloister  and  the  castle. 

Euphuism  derived  from  Sturm. — He  is  in  all 
probability  as  much  answerable  as  anyone 
for  the  euphuistic  refinement  which  spread 
over  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which  went  far  to  ruin  and  corrupt  its  litera- 
ture. Nowhere,  perhaps,  had  he  more  effect 
than  in  England.  His  name  and  example 
became  familiar  to  us  by  the  exertions  of  his 
friend,  Ascham. 
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The  JSmOe  •/  Rmuteau.— The  EmiU  of  Roas- 
sean  was  publiKhed  in  1762.  It  prodaced  aa 
astoanding  effect  throaghout  Enrope. 

InflammahU  eondttien  of  JSurope. — ^Those  were 
days  when  the  whole  cnltivated  world  vi- 
brated to  the  touch  of  any  new  philosophy. 
French  had  superseded  Latin  as  the  general 
medium  of  thought.  French  learning  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as 
German  learning  does  now;  and  any  discov- 
ery of  D'Alembert,  Koussean,  or  Manfortin, 
travelled  with  inconceivable  speed  from 
Versailles  to  Schonbrunn,  from  the  Spree  to 
the  Neva.  Kant  in  bis  distant  home  of 
Kdnigsberg  broke  for  one  day  through  his 
habits  more  regular  than  the  town  clock,  and 
stayed  at  home  to  study  the  new  revelation. 

jRous»eau^8  message, — ^The  burthen  of  Rous- 
seau's message  was  nature,  such  a  nature  as 
never  did  and  never  will  exist,  but  still  a 
name  for  an  ideal  worthy  of  our  struggles. 

Pestahm. — The  greatest  merit  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  (1746-1827)  is  that  he  set  an  example 
of  absolute  abnegation,  that  he  lived  with 
his  pupils,  played,  starved  and  suffered  with 
them,  and  clung  to  their  minds  and  hearts 
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with  an  affectionate  sympathy  which  reveals 
to  him  every  minute  difference  of  character 
and  disposition. 

Method  of  Festalosai. — His  method  is  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult. 
To  begin  with  observation,  to  pass  from  ob- 
servation to  consciousness,  and  from  con- 
sciousness to  speech.  Then  come  measaring, 
drawing,  writing,  numbers,  and  so  reckoning. 

About  1815  dissensions  broke  out  among 
the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  Pestalozzi's 
last  days  were  chequered  by  weariness  and 
sorrow. 
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The  Best  Books  for  Teachers. 

Standard,  Uniform,  Practical. 

I.  Common  School  Law.  a  digest  of  Statute  and  common  law 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Pupil,  the  Parent,  and  the 
District.  With  400  references  to  lep:al  decisions  in  21  different 
States.  To  which  are  added  the  1400  questions  given  at  the  first 
seyen  New  York  Examinations  for  State  Certificates.  7th  thou- 
sand.  Cloth,  12  mo,  pp.  188  and  Appendix.    Price  50  cents. 

An  hour  to  each  of  the  seven  chapters  of  this  little  book  wUl 

make  the  teacher  master  of  any  legal  difficulty  that  may  arise; 

while  Ignorance  of  it  puts  him  at  the  mercy  of  a  rebellious  pupil 

an  exacting  parent,  or  a  dishonest  trustee. 

II.  Buekham*a  Hand-Books  f(»b  Toxjno  Tbaghsbs.  Ko.  ]« 
PiBST  Steps.    Cloth,  16mo,  pp  162.    Price  75  cts. 

This  manual  thoroughly  and  completely  covers  a  ground  not  3^ 

trodden.    It  is  simple,  it  is  practical,  it  is  suggestive,  it  is  wonder* 

fully  minute  in  detail;  in  short,  it  anticipates  all  the  difficulties 

likely  to  be  encountered,  and  fl^ves  the  beginner  the  counsel  of  an 

older  friend. 

III.  J)eQraf*s  School  Boom  Ouidb,  embodying  the  instruo- 
tion  given  by  the  author  at  Teachers'  Institutes  in  New  York  and 
other  States,  and  especially  intended  to  assist  Public  School 
Teachers  in  the  practical  work  of  the  school -room.  Tenth  edit/Um 
with  many  additions  and  corrections.    Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  449.    $1.60 

This  book  bears  the  same  relation  to  modem  teaching  that  Page's 

Theory  and  Practice  bore  to  the  teaching  of  thirty  years  ago.   It 

Is  In  every  way  a  Complete  Manual,  invaluable  and  indispensable. 

rv.  Pbimabt  Helps.  Being  No.  l  of  a  new  series  of  Kinder- 
garten Manuals:  ty  W,  N.  HaUmann,  A.  If.,  editor  of  The  Kind' 
ergarten  MesMnaer  and  f  7m  New  Education.  Large  8  vo,  pp.  58» 
with  15  full-page  illustrations.    Price  75  cents. 

In  these  days,  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  Ignorant  of  "  The  New 
Education,'*  based  on  the  great  principal  of  directing  instead  of 
repressing  the  activity  of  ehildhood.  As  is  well  remarked  by  the 
New  Bngland  Journal  qf  Irdueotiofi,— "The  general  principles  here 
laid  down  haTe  been  applied  in  many  public  schools  but  the 
method  has  neyer  before  been  thoronghly  systematized  and  per- 
fected." 

y.  Hughe's  Mistake  if  Tbaohiko.  American  editkm,  with 
oontents  and  index.   Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  185.   Price  60  cts. 

Superintendents  frequently  choose  this  book  for  their  leii 

thoughtfiil  teachers,  assured  that  its  pongent  style  andehaltf 

Instment  will  arrest  their  attention  and  prodnes  good  resnlti. 

jimilfef  the  above  eentpoeUpaild  on  reeelptcfihepriee, 

G.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher, 

Syracuse,  N-  Y« 
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Helps  in  Language  Teaching. 

1.  Normal  Language  Lessons :  being  the  Instruction  in  Grammar  given 
at  the  Cortland  State  Nonnal  School.  By  Prof.  S.  J.  Sobnbebgeb.  16mo 
boards,  pp.  81.    50  cts. 

Whatever  text-book  the  teacher  uses,  or  if  he  uses  no  text-book  at  all, 

he  will  find  this  manual  of  great  assistance.    Its  classification  is  simple,  its 

definitions  are  careful,  its  tabular  analyses  are  complete,  and  its  r^erence  by 

page  to  ail  the  best  authors  makes  it  invaluable. 

S.  Exercises  in  Analysis  and  Parsing.  By  Maby  A.  Ripley,  teacher  of 
Grammar  in  the  Centi-al  High  School,  Buffalo.    16mo,  boai*ds,  pp.  103.    40  cts. 

The  value  of  such  a  work  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  its  se- 
lections. That  these  have  been  gathered  with  rare  skill  is  testified  by  the 
continued  use  of  this  book  in  a  majority  of  the  Regents'  schools  of  New 
York. 

S.  TJie  Uegents'*  Questions  in  Grammar^  from  the  beginning  to  June, 
188^.  By  Daniel  J.  Pkatt,  Assistant  Secretary.  16mo,  manilla,  pp.  109. 
25  cts. 

This  unequalled  series  of  questions  is  recognized  throughout  the  country 

as  the  best  driU-book  ever  made,  and  the  only  satisfactory  preparation  for 

examination. 

An  edition  of  these  Questions,  with  complete  answers^  and  references  to  the 
grammars  of  Browii,  Murray,  Greene,  Clark,  Kerl,  Quackeiibos,  Weld  & 
Quackenbos,  Hart,  Fowler,  S\vinton,  Reed  «fc  Kellogg,  and  Whitney,  will  be 
sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  One  I)oUar.  It  contains  198 
pages,  and  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

k.  Di?ne  Question  Book  No.  iA,  Grammar.  By  Albert  P.  Southwick. 
16mo,  paper,  pp.  35.    10  cts. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  in  a  deservedly  popular  series,  giving  full 
answers  to  every  question,  with  notes,  queries,  etc.  Conductor  Jolm  Ken- 
nedy says:  "The  bad  question  book  fosters  cram;  the  good  one  suggests 
study.  Mr.  Southwick's  s.vstem  is  good.  It  is  happy  and  nourishing.  I 
hope  you  may  sell  a  million  of  them." 

5.  Th£  Diacritical  Speller.  A  practical  course  of  exercises  in  Spelling 
and  Pronxmciation.    By  C.  K.  Bales,    bvo,  boartls,  pp.  68.    50  cts. 

This  work  is  novel  even  in  a  field  so  thoroughly  worked  as  spelling.    Its 

striking  features  are  conciseness  and  simplicity.    The  pupil  is  not  drilled 

upon  what  aU  pupils  know,  but  only  upon  what  most  pupils  fail  in.    The 

collections  of  words  are  made  with  great  skill,  and  the  pupil  who  uses  this 

book  is  not  likely  to  say  Toosday  or  Reuler.    The  selection  of  test-words  is 

particularly  happy,  and  the  exercises  in  synonyms  will  afford  material  for 

many  a  spare  ten  mhmt&s,.— California  Teacher. 

6.  An  Aid  to  English  Grammar;  designed  principally  for  Teachers. 
By  AsHBR  P.  Starkweather.    ICmo,  boards,  pp.  230.    76  cts. 

This  is  a  grammar  aid  book  on  a  wholly  original  plan.    It  is  simply  a 

coUection  of  words  which  are  used  as  two  or  more  parts  of  speech,  with 

illustrative  sentences  to  show  their  correct  Mae.— School  Herald,  Chicago* 
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NOTE 


This  address  was  delivered  before  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Buffalo, 
1896.  It  is  printed  from  a  copy  revised  for  us  by 
the  author. 


HOEACE  MANN 


The  educational  history  of  our  country  is 
divided  roughly  into  two  epochs     j^^^^  ^^^ 
— that  of  rural  and  that  of  urban     2f*y  eduoa- 

tlon 

education.  This  is  also  the  strug- 
gle that  is  going  on  now — to  eliminate  rural 
methods  and  supplant  them  by  urban 
methods.  For  it  often  happens  that  a  city 
grows  in  population  but  is  slow  to  avail  itself 
of  the  opportunity  that  a  large  population 
and  accumulated  wealth  aSord  for  superior 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  number  of  cities  within  the  United 
States  containing  8^000  inhabi-  inoreaaein 
tants  and  upwards  was  in  1790  ^^^ 
only  6 ;  between  1800  and  1810  it  increased 
to  11 ;  in  1820,  13 ;  in  1830,  26 ;  in  1840, 
44.  In  the  fifty  years  between  1840  and 
1890  it  increased  from  44  to  443,  or  ten  times 
the  former  number.  The  urban  population 
of  this  country  in  1790  was,  according  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  census,  only  one  in  30 
of  the  population ;  in  1840  it  had  increased 
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to  one  in  12 ;  in  1890  to  one  in  3.  In  fact^ 
if  we  count  the  towns  on  the  railroads  that 
are  made  urban  by  their  close  connections 
with  large  cities,  and  the  suburban  districts, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  now  one-half  of  the 
population  is  urban. 

In  sparsely  settled  regions  a  district  of  four 
jjjj^yiQ^  square  miles  will  furnish  only 
Bchooii  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  children 

of  school  age ;  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  schools  were  small,  their 
annual  sessions  very  short,  the  funds  to  pay 
teachers  scarce,  the  teachers  themselyes 
poorly  educated  and  not  professionally 
trained.  For  the  first  forty  years  of  this 
nation  such  was  the  condition  of  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  schools.  By  1830  the  growth  of 
cities  began  to  be  felt. 

As  Tillages  grew,  and  after  the  railroad 
Graded  ^^^  Connected  them  to  the  large 

Bohoois  cities,  bringing  them  into  con- 

tact with  urban  life,  graded  schools  began  to 
exist,  and  to  hold  an  annual  session  of  ten  or 
eleven  months.  This  required  the  seryices 
of  a  person  whose  entire  vocation  was  teach- 
ing. One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  rural 
district  school  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
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that  the  man  who  taught  the  winter  school 
took  up  teaching  as  a  mere  makeshift^  de- 
pending on  his  other  business  or  trade  (sur- 
veyor or  clerk  or  farmer,  etc.)  for  his  chief 
support.  There  was  small  chance  for  the 
acquirement  of  any  knowledge  of  the  true 
methods  of  teaching.  Another  evil  more 
prominent  than  the  former  was  the  letting 
down  of  standards  caused  by  the  low  qualifi- 
cations of  the  average  committeeman.  The 
town  as  a  whole  could  afford  a  school  commit- 
tee of  high  qualifications ;  the  average  dis- 
trict rarely.  The  township  system  therefore 
attains  a  far  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
than  the  district  system. 

When  the  village  began  to  catch  the  urban 
spirit  and  establish  graded  schools  professibxiai 
with  a  full  annual  session,  there  *®»<''^«™ 
came  a  demand  for  a  higher  order  of  teach- 
er, the  professional  teacher  in  short.  This 
caused  a  comparison  of  ideals  and  the  most 
enlightened  in  the  community  began  an  agi- 
tation of  the  school  question,  and  supervis- 
ion was  demanded.  In  Massachusetts,  where 
the  urban  civilization  had  made  most  pro- 
gress, this  agitation  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  state  board  of  education  in  1837 
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aod  the  eioTjIojmftiit  of  Horace  ICftiui  m  it« 
WcretATj  (June,  1837).  Boston  had  been 
eijunected  with  ProvldeDoe  and  Worceater 
mod  LowelJ  by  railrt^e  before  1835,  and  in 
1M2  the  fir^t  gre^t  tmnk  r&ilroad  had  been 
oomp!e{«d  throngh  Springfield  to  Albany, 
opening  to  Bo«wn  s  commnnication  with  the 
great  Wen  by  the  Erie  canal  and  the  newly 
oompleted  railroad  from  Albany  to  BnSalo. 
This  was  the  b^giru.iug  of  the  great  nrban 
epoch  in  America  thiit  has  gone  on  increas- 
ing in  intecieity  to  this  day. 

Horacfi  Msnr.  came  to  the  head  of  ednca- 
tioQ  in  ilassachuBetts  joet  at  the 
)iuiu^«ari-    beginning  of  this  epoch  of  rail- 
'^"'"^        reads  and  the  growth  of  cities. 
He  attacked   with  nnsparing  severity  the 
evils  of  the  schools 
as  hefonndthem, 
these  evils  being 
I  chiefly    the    snr- 
I  vivale  of  the  rural 
f  Echool     epoch. 
The   school    dis- 
trict system,   in- 
trodnced  into 
Oonueotiont  in  1701,  into  Rhode  Island  about 
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1750,  and  into  MASsachnsetts  in  1789,  was 
pronounced  by  Horace  Mann  to  be  the  most 
disastrous  feature  in  the  whole  history  of 
educational  legislation  in  Massachusetts. 
Side  by  side  with  the  new  impulse  giyen  to 
education  in  villages,  no  doubt  the  district 
system  seemed  very  bad.  Its  evils  were 
manifest  in  the  opposition  to  central  graded 
schools  which  were  needed  in  the  populous 
villages,  but  which  would  break  up  the  old 
district  lines.  Local  power  is  never  given 
up  to  a  central  power  without  a  struggle. 
The  stubbornness  of  this  contest  on  the  part 
of  local  committeemen  was  continued  long 
after  the  adoption  of  the  township  systentin 
Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.  The  district 
fought  for  its  *' rights'' through  its  repre- 
sentatives on  the  town  board,  thereby  post- 
poning the  feasible  consolidation  of  districts 
and  the  formation  of  properly  classfied 
schools. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  this  advantage 
of  consolidated    or    "union'*  Graded 

schools  as  called  in  New  York  ■^'^^^^ 

State  and  the  West.    In  the  rural  school, 
isolated  as  it  was,  all  grades  of  pupils  from 
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the  lowest  primary  up  to  the  Becondary  came 
together  under  one  maater^  who  had  to  give 
individual  instmotion  to  each^  finding  only 
five  minutes  or  a  little  more  for  suoh  lesson. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  could  not  well 
manage  over  twenty  or  thirty  pupils. 

In  his  classes,  each  formed  of  one  pupil 
Larffer  ^^  those  branches  other  than  read- 

oUasea  jj^g  ^^^  spelling,  he  might  have 

done  better  teaching  had  he  had  two  pupils 
instead  of  one.  Per  the  child  learns  almost 
as  much  from  paying  attention  to  the  efforts 
of  his  classmate  to  recite  as  from  his  own. 
A  skilful  teacher  can  make  recitation  by  an 
entire  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  of 
even  grade  of  advancement  far  more  instruc- 
tive to  each  pupil  than  a  private  tutor  can 
make  the  same  lesson  to  his  one  pupil.  The 
other  pupils  of  the  class  furnish  a  sort  of 
bridge  between  the  teacher's  mind  that  sees 
(or  should  see)  the  topic  under  discussion  in 
its  relations  to  all  human  learning,  and  the 
individual  pupil's  mind  that  sees  the  topic 
in  its  barest  outlines  and  has  scarcely  learned 
ts  relations  to  other  topics.  For  each  pupil 
gets  some  one-sided  view  of  it  for  him- 
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Belf  in  preparing  his  lesson^  and  sees  in  the 
class  exercise  (which  we  call '^ recitation'' 
in  our  American  school-technique)  many 
other  one-sided  views  presented  by  his  fel- 
low pupils^  who  are  not  likely  to  repeat  his 
one-sided  view^  but  to  have  others  equally 
distorted  of  their  own. 

Suppose  two  ungraded  schools  to  be  united 
in  one  and  divided  again  accord-  Longer 
ing  to  grade ;  the  thirty  pupils  "oit^tiong 
youngest^  and  in  lowest  elementary  studies, 
taken  by  one  teacher  and  the  other  thirty 
pupils  taken  by  the  other  teacher.  One  half 
of  the  number  of  classes  is  saved  by  consoli- 
dation and  each  teacher  has  twice  as  much 
time  for  each  class  exercise  or  recitation. 
He  can  find  more  time  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  subject  when  he  has  ten  minutes  in- 
stead of  five  minutes. 

In  a  populous  village,  a  school  of  five  hun- 
dred pupils  is  collected.  There  soonomyof 
is  a  teacher  for  each  fifty  pupils,  ^^^^ 
making  ten  in  all ;  for  nearly  twice  as  many 
pupils  can  be  taught  by  each  teacher  in  a 
well-graded  school  as  in  an  ungraded  school. 
Each  of  these  ten  teachers  divides  his  fifty 
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papils  into  two  classes  according  to  advance- 
ment, and  classes  average  a  half  year's  differ- 
ence in  their  intervals  of  progress  from  the 
classes  above  or  below.  He  has  thirty 
minutes  for  each  recitation.  It  is  now  pos- 
siblo  to  promote  a  bright  pnpil^  who  is  not 
finding  enough  to  do  in  the  tasks  set  for  his 
class,  to  the  next  class  above.  For  he  can 
soon  make  up  what  he  has  omitted  by  the 
leap  from  one  class  to  another.  So,  too,  a 
pupil  who  is  falling  behind  his  class  can  take 
up  his  work  with  the  next  class  below  and 
find  it  better  suited  to  his  powers. 

It  was  an  insight  into  this  principle  that 
Martin  ^^^  Martin  Luther  to  insist  on 

Lnther  grading  the  schools.   The  Jesuits, 

who  were  the  first  to  seize  on  the  chief 
weapon  of  the  Protestants — namely  educa- 
tion for  the  people — and  turn  it  against  them 
in  the  interest  of  the  Oatholic  church,  formed 
a  school  system  in  1590  and  also  took  much 
pains  with  grading  and  classification. 

Horace  Mannas  efforts  did  not  at  once 
ooDBoiida-  abolish  the  district  system  in 
dUitriou         Massachusetts,  but  it  prevailed 

to  consolidate  districts  in  popu-,       . 
lous  sections  of  the  State.    His  school  re-  /w^K^ 
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ing  of  school  funds  by  taxation ;  the  creat- 
norts  were  widely  read  outside  of  the  State 
/wand  spread  the  agitation  of  the  school  ques- 
tion into  Rhode  Island^  Oonnecticut  and  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  Oonnecticut  succeed- 
ed in  abolishing  her  district  system  in  1856, 
but  Massachusetts  clung  to  it  until  1869, 
when  she  got  rid  of  it.  In  this  action  she 
was  followed  by  Maine  in  1872.  And  this  is 
what  the  State  superintendent  of  Maine  says 
of  the  evils  of  the  district  system,  in  an  able 
summary : 

*'  First,  the  school  moneys  were  inequably 
divided,  some  districts  receiving  much  more 
than  they  could  profitably  expend,  others 
much  less  than  was  absolutely  needed  ; 
second,  poor  schoolhouses  in  remote  and 
sparsely  settled  districts ;  third,  short  schools, 
or  poor  ones,  if  the  agent  attempted  to 
lengthen  them  by  hiring  cheap  teachers. 
Little  money,  poor  schoolhouses,  short 
schools  are  the  necessary  attendants  of  this 
system.'* 

Horace  Mann  extended  his  criticisms  and 
suggestions  to  the  examination  of  teachers 
and  their  instruction  in  institutes ;  to  the 
improvement  of  school  buildings ;  the  rais- 
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ing  of  a  cotTdot  public  opinion  on  echool 
qnestionH ;  the  care  for  Ticions  youth  in  ap- 
propriate schools.  He  discarded  the  hide- 
boand  text-book  method  of  teaching  and 
Bobstitued  the  oral  discnssion  of  the  topic  in 
place  of  the  memorizing  of  the  words  of  the 
book.  He  encouraged  school  libraries  and 
Bchool  apparetuB. 

Horace  Mann's  influence  aided  in  foand- 
Ths  flnt  nor-  '°S  ^^^  ^'^  normal  school  in  the 
mai  Khooi  United  States  at  Lexington  (after- 
Tarda  removed  to  Framingham),  and  a 
seoond  one  at  Barre,  both  in  1639,  and  a 
third  one  at  Bridgewater  in  the  fall  of  the 
next  year. 

Inspired  by  the  example  in  Massachnsetts, 
Oonnectioat  ,Tas 
aronsed  by  Henry 
Barnard,  who  car- 

Ined  through  the 
legislainre  the  act 
organizing  a  State 
board  of  commia- 
Bioners,and  became 
himself  the  first 
secretary  of  it 
(1839).     In  1849  Connecticut  established  a 
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normal  school.  In  1843  Mr.  Barnard  went 
to  Bhode  Island  and  assisted  in  drawing  up 
the  State  school  law  under  which  he  became 
the  first  commissioner^  and  labored  there 
for  six  years. 

These  were  the  chief  fermenting  influences 
in  education  that  have  worked  a  wide  change 
in  the  management  of  schools  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  within  the  past  fifty  years. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  those  points  more 
in  detail  and  get  a  little  closer  to     Maasaoha- 
the  personality  of  the  hero  whom    ••^^  ^  *^ 
we  commemorate. 

There  had  been  in  Massachusetts  from  1789 
to  1839 — ^a  period  of  fifty  years — an  appar- 
ent retrogression  of  education. 

This  apparent  retrogression — on  the  whole 
a  healthful  movement — was  due  to  the  in- 
crease of  local  self-goyernment  and  the  de- 
crease of  central^  especially  parochial  au- 
thority. It  was  a  necessary  and  on  the 
whole  a  healthful  movement.  The  central 
power  had  been  largely  theocratic  or  eccle- 
siastical at  the  beginning.  But  the  reaction 
against  ecclesiastical  control  went  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  individualism.    The  farth- 
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est  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  this  direction 
was  reached  in  1828^  when  the  districts  ob- 
tained the  exclusive  control  of  the  schools 
in  all  matters  except  in  the  item  of  examin- 
ation of  teachers.  The  public  schools  dimin- 
ished in  efficiency,  and  a  two-fold  opposition 
began  some  years  before  1828,  which  took, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  shape  of  an  attempt  to 
remedy  the  deficiency  of  public  schools  by 
the  establishment  of  academies ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  a  vigorous  attack  by  edu- 
cational reformers,  such  as  Horace  Mann 
and  his  devoted  contemporary,  James  G. 
Garter.  The  establishment  of  a  State  board 
of  education,  and  the  appointment  of  Horace 
Mann  as  its  secretary,  therefore  mark  an 
era  of  return  from  the  extreme  of  individual- 
ism to  the  proper  union  of  local  and  cen- 
tral authority  in  the  management  of  schools. 

Horace  Mann's  function  at  this  very  im- 
An  edaoa-  portant  epoch  was  that  of  eduoa- 
S®5i«.«  tional  statesman.  We  must  not 
permit  our  attention  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  this  point  if  we  would  behold 
the  greatness  and  beneficence  of  his  labora. 

Pestalozzi  was"  essentially  an  educational 
missionary^  a  teacher  of  pupils  in  the  first 
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grade  of  the  elementary  school.  Horace 
Mann  was  equally  an  educational  missionary, 
for  he  consecrated  himself  religiously  to  the 
task  of  promoting  the  school  education  of  the 
people.  Other  people,  all  people,  select 
vocations  in  which  they  are  to  work  and  earn 
a  livelihood.  But  the  missionary  consecrates 
his  whole  life  to  a  chosen  work,  not  for  what 
it  will  return  to  him  in  wealth  or  honor,  but 
for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  object  to  be 
accomplished  as  a  good  for  the  human  race. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Mann  shone 
out  of  his  soul  in  his  praise  of  the  act  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  establishing  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1837  :  *'  This 
board  I  believe  to  be  like  a  spring,  almost 
imperceptible,  flowing  from  the  highest 
tableland,  between  oceans,  which  is  destined 
to  deepen  and  widen  as  it  descends,  diflhis- 
ing  fertility  and  beauty  in  its  course,  and 
nations  shall  dwell  upon  its  banks.  It  is 
the  first  great  movement  towards  an  organ- 
ized system  of  common  education,  which 
shall  at  once  be  thorough  and  universal.'' 

It  was  he  that  was  to  succeed  in  making 
that  State  Board  of  Education  the      ^^^^  ^^ 
fertilizing   spring   that   he   de-      education 
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gcribes.  It  was  a  board  with  limited  powers. 
It  could  not  found  schools^  nor  direct  or 
manage  them  after  they  were  founded.  It 
should  only  collect  information  and  diffuse 
it.  It  could  persuade  the  people  but  not 
command  them.  In  a  nation  founded  upon 
the  idea  of  local  self-government^  it  was  a 
yery  great  achievement  to  show  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  board  that  cannot  coerce 
but  only  persuade.  This  is  the  point  of 
view  to  see  Horace  Mann's  greatness.  One 
thinks  of  the  potency  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
preaching  a  crusade.  It  was  a  crusade  that 
Horace  Mann  preached  in  his  twelve  reports 
and  in  his  hundreds  of  popular  addresses^ 
and  in  his  thousands  of  letters,  written  with 
his  own  hand. 

The  1st  report  of  Horace  Mann  as  secre- 

Mann's  ^^^^  ^*^  made  in  1837,  and  con- 

tweiv*  tains  the  best  statement  ever  made 

r«porto 

of  the  duties  of  school  committees, 
especially  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It 
sets  forth  the  apathy  of  the  people  regarding 
the  schools  and  regrets  the  employment  of 
incompetent  teachers.     (48  pp.) 

There   was   a  supplementary  report  on 
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ichool-hoases  which  discussed  the  matter  of 
yentilation  and  warming,  the  proper  kind  of 
desks^  the  location  of  the  building,  the  light- 
ing of  the  room^  the  play-gronnds,  and  the 
duties  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  light  and 
ventilation.     (60  pp.) 

In  the  2d  report,  1838,  there  is  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  method  of  teaching  reading, 
whether  by  letters  or  by  the  word  method. 
A  just  criticism  is  made  upon  the  character 
of  the  school  reading  books.     (60  pp.) 

In  the  3d  report,  1839,  he  discusses  the 
responsibility  of  the  people  for  the  improye- 
ment  in  common  schools,  the  employment 
of  children  in  manufactories,  the  importance 
of  libraries,  and  the  kind  of  books  needed, 
the  effect  of  reading  on  the  formation  of 
character ;  and  recommends  strongly  the 
establishment  of  school-district  libraries. 
(62  pp.) 

The  4th  report,  1840,  points  out  the  de- 
sirability of  union  schools  for  the  sake  of 
grading  and  classifying  the  pupils,  and 
cheapening  the  cost  of  instruction.  It  shows 
the  yalue  of  regularity  and  punctuality  in 
attendance.     (40  pp. ) 
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The  5th  report^  1841^  has  a  world-wide 
fame  for  its  presentation  of  the  advantages 
of  education,  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  men,  the  production  of  property, 
the  multiplication  of  humali  comforts  and 
all  the  elements  of  material  well  being.  He 
showed  how  education  awakened  thought, 
increased  the  resources  of  the  individual, 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  combi- 
nations not  seen  by  the  uneducated.  The 
circular  letter  which  he  prepared  making 
enquiries  of  manufacturers  and  men  of  busi- 
ness, is  the  most  suggestive  letter  of  its 
kind.  This  report  deserves  to  be  published 
in  a  pamphlet  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  every  generation.     (37  pp.) 

In  his  6th  report,  1842,  he  presents  the 
subject  of  physiology  and  its  importance  as 
a  branch  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  (100 
pp.) 

The  7th  report,  1843,  records  his  observa- 
tions in  European  schools,  and  starts  endless 
questions  regarding  the  methods  of  organi- 
zation and  instruction,  bringing  into  light 
the  questions  of  corporal  punishment  and 
the  overcultivation  of  the  memory  of  words. 
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He  describes  in  an  eloqnent  manner  the 
evils  of  a  partial  -system  of  education^  and 
treats  in  a  judicial  manner  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  schools  that  he 
found  in  Scotland^  Prussia^  and  Saxony. 
(190  pp.) 

In  the  8th  report^  1844^  he  treats  of  the 
employment  of  female  teachers  and  of  the 
method  of  conducting  teachers'  institutes^ 
teachers'  associations^  and  the  study  of  vocal 
music.     (30  pp.) 

In  his  9th  report,  1845,  he  discusses  the 
motives  to  which  the  teacher  should  appeal ; 
describes  the  school  vices  to  be  avoided ; 
points  out  the  transcendent  importance  of 
moral  instruction ;  and  shows  how  obedience 
should  be  secured  by  affection  and .  respect, 
and  not  by  fear.  He  treats  of  the  dangers 
of  truancy  and  the  prevention  of  whisper- 
ing, and  a  variety  of  practical  difficulties 
that  meet  the  teacher  in  the  school-room. 
He  shows  how  to  avoid  the  evils  of  emula- 
tion, and  commends  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion by  induction  instead  of  deduction,  and 
the  importance  of  substituting  investigation 
for  memorizing.     (104  pp. ) 
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The  10th  report,  1846,  gives  the  history 
of  the  common-school  system  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  shows  the  relation  which  ednca- 
tion  holds  to  the  futare  generations  of  the 
commonwealth.     (35  pp.) 

The  11th  report,  1847,  makes  a  strong 
presentation  of  the  power  of  the  common 
schools  to  redeem  the  State  from  social  evils 
and  crimes.  There  is  a  circnlar  letter  of  in- 
quiry with  regard  to  the  effect  of  education 
in  the  prevention  of  vice  and  crime.  The 
letter  of  1841  had  inquired  regarding  the 
effect  of  education  upon  thrift  and  industry ; 
replies  obtained  to  the  letter  of  1847  gave 
encouraging  facts  and  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  moral  effect  of  school  education.  The 
report  continues  to  discuss  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  and  the  methods  of  securing 
regular  attendance  of  children,  and  paints  a 
picture  of  the  effect  of  universal  education  : 

''Every  follower  of  God  and  friend  of 
human-kind  will  find  the  only  sure  means  of 
carrying  forward  the  particular  reform  to 
which  he  is  devoted  in  universal  education. 
In  whatever  department  of  philanthropy  he 
may  be  engaged  he  will  find  that  depart- 
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ment  to  be  only  a  segment  of  the  great  circle 
of  beneficence  of  which  universal  education 
is  the  centre  and  circumference/'    (80  pp.) 

The  12th  and  last  report  of  Horace  Mann 
presents  anew  the  capacity  of  the  common 
school  system  to  improve  the  pecuniary  con- 
dition and  elevate  the  intellectual^  moral, 
and  religious  character  of  the  common- 
wealth, repeating  with  new  force  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  in  previous  reports. 
He  shows  the  importance  of  religion  and  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  school ; 
shows  the  importance  of  health  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  physical  training  in 
the  school-room ;  sets  forth  the  necessity  of 
the  schools  for  the  political  education  of  the 
citizens.  His  devices  to  show  the  use  of  in- 
telligence gained  in  the  schools  to  the  me- 
chanic, the  merchant,  and  the  farmer,  seem 
inexhaustible.     (120  pp. ) 

As  a  consequence  of  the  seventh  report, 
which  sets  forth  the  advantages    controyeny 
of  the  schools  of  Germany,  there    J^hSof  *  ^ 
arose  the  famous  controversy  with    ™m^" 
the  thirty-one  Boston  schoolmasters. 

In  studying  the  records  of  Massachusetts 
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one  ig  impresBed  by  the  fact  that  every  neir 
moyement  in  education  has  ran  the  ganntlet 
of  fierce  and  bitter  opposition  before  adop- 
tion. The  ability  of  the  congeirative  party 
has  always  been  conspicnons^  and  the  friends 
of  the  new  measure  have  been  forced  to  ex- 
ert all  their  strength  and  to  eliminate  one 
after  another  the  objectionable  features  dis- 
covered in  advance  by  their  enemies.  To 
this  fact  is  due  the  success  of  so  many  of  the 
reforms  and  improvements  that  have  pro- 
ceeded from  this  State.  The  fire  of  criti- 
cism has  purified  the  gold  from  the  dross  in 
a  large  measure  already  before  the  stage  of 
practical  experiment  has  begun.  In  review- 
ing this  long  record  of  bitter  quarrels  over 
new  measures  that  have  now  become  old  and 
venerable  because  of  their  good  results  in  all 
parts  of  the  nation^  we  are  apt  to  become 
impatient  and  blame  too  severely  the  con- 
servative party  in  Massachusetts. 

We  forget  that  the  opposition  helped  to 
Tried  M  perfect  the  theory  of  the  reform, 
by  are  ^kioA  did  much  to  make  it  a  real 

advance  instead  of  a  mere  change  from  one 
imperfect  method  to  another.    Even  at  best 
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educational  changes  are  often  only  changes 
of  fashion,  the  swing  of  the  pendnlnm  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  sure  to  need 
correction  by  a  fresh  reaction.  Again,  it  is 
patent  in  Massachusetts'  history  that  the  de- 
fects of  old  methods  were  in  great  part 
remedied  by  the  good  sense  and  skill  of  many 
highly  cultured  teachers  who  still  practised 
them,  and  henoe  the  wholesale  denunciation 
of  the  old  methods  was  felt  to  be  unjust. 
The  best  teachers  resented  the  attack  on  their 
methods.  It  seemed  unfair,  because  it 
charged  against  the  method  all  the  mistakes 
committed  by  inexperience  and  stupidity ; 
and,  because,  too,  it  claimed  more  for  the 
new  deyice  than  could  be  realized.  The  old 
was  condemned  for  its  poor  results  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  incompetent;  while  the 
new  was  commended  as  the  ideal,  without 
considering  what  it  would  become  in  the 
hands  of  unfaithful  teachers. 

Take  as  an  instance  of   this  the  use  of 
text-books.    Eyeryone  will  admit      jj^  ^^ 
that  what  is  called  the  "  slayish      twrt-booki 
use''  of   such  means  is  a  great  evil.    The 
memorizing  of  words  and  sentences  without 
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OT6T  liie  r:er«  cf  the  mii:iior«  mind — thiB  is 
the  inri'i:«i  c-f  diioorerr  jt!id  leads  to  the 
oi:Jt  real  pro-gress.  For  real  progress  comes 
from  ar&ilii:^  oneself  of  the  wiedom  of  the 
race  &:^d  usijig  it  &s  an  instrainent  of  new 
dijcoyerr.  That  other  method  sometimes 
commended  of  original  inrestigation  with- 
out aid  from  books  forgets  that  mankind 
hare  toiled  for  long  thoasands  of  years  to 
eonstmct  a  ladder  of  achieyement,  and  that 
cirilization  is  on  the  highest  round  of  this 
ladder.  It  has  inyented  school  education  in 
order  that  its  youth  may  climb  quickly  to 
the  top  on  the  rounds  which  have  been  added 
one  by  one  slowly  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  The 
youth  shall  profit  yicariously  by  the  thought 
and  experience  of  those  who  have  gone 
before.  For  the  child  of  the  savage  tribe 
there  is  no  such  vicarious  thinking  and  liy- 
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ing ;  he  begins  practically  at  the  bottom  of 
this  ladder  and  with  no  rounds  on  which  he 
may  climb. 

Now  there  was  in  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where much  excellent  teaching  in  the  acad- 
emies and  common  schools — teaching  which 
trained  the  pupil  to  criticise  and  verify  in- 
stead of  to  accept  the  statements  of  the  book 
with  blind  credulity.  The  good  teachers 
knew  that  their  methods  were  good^  and  felt 
indignant  to  hear  them  caricatured  and  an 
inferior  method  recommended  as  a  substitute. 

For  the  merely  oral  method  does  not  pos- 
sess in  it  the  capability  of  pro-  Defeoteofthe 
ducing  the  independent  scholar,  ^^^  method 
who  can  be  trained  holding  him  responsible 
far  mastering  critically  the  printed  page^  and 
making  aliye  again  its  thoughts  and  per- 
ceptions. 

It  was  a  sense  of  something  valuable  in 
the  old  method  that  was  not  touched  by  the 
^sriticisms  of  Horace  Mann^  that  led  to  the 
reply  of  the  Boston  masters. 

Here  we  come  to  the  closer  view  of  the 
character  of  Horace  Mann.    He      ^  Hebrew 
was  like  so  many  of  the  great  men      prophet 
of  the  Puritans  modelled  on  the  type  of  the 
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Hebrew  prophets.  The  close  and  oontinu- 
ons  study  of  the  characters  portrayed  in  the 
Old  Testament^  the  weekly  sermons^  most  of 
which  were  studies  of  those  characters^  had 
educated  all  Puritans  to  see  ideals  of  charac- 
ter in  ancient  leaders  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  cause  and  withstood  popular 
clamor^  fiercely  denouncing  whatever  form 
of  idol  worship  they  saw  among  their  coun- 
trymen. 

The  ideal  of  a  strong^  serious-minded^ 
independent  manhood^  unswerved  by  per- 
sonal interest^  thoroughly  patriotic^  and  de- 
voted to  the  public  interest^  it  draws  its  sup- 
port from  a  sense  of  righteousness  that  gives  it 
a  backbone  co-terminous  with  the  axis  on 
which  the  universe  revolves.  So  long  as 
this  character  is  recognized  and  respected, 
and  has  in  the  main  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity, small  and  great,  it  stands  firm  like 
an  oak,  and  thrives  on  the  hostility  of  the 
elements  in  the  society  that  it  opposes. 

But  this  species  of  character,  modelled  on 
the  Hebrew  prophet,  it  should  be  said,  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  an  inward  tragedy  than  a 
genuine  historical  one.     The  average  man 
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pnta  on  the  air  of  a  censor  of  his  age  or  his 
community^  and  develops  an  overweening 
egotism ;  or  he  poses  as  an  unappreciated 
genius  for  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or  philan- 
thropy, or  statesmanship,  or  theology,  or 
ethical  purity  of  character. 

The  pathway  of  history  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies is  strewn  with  wrecked  individualities 
of  men  who  have  become  fanatics  or  cranks 
through  the  demoniac  possession  of  a  single 
idea ;  and  the  self-delusion — a  suggestion  of 
the  evil  one — that  they  are  exceptionally 
wise  and  gifted  above  their  fellow-men  :  that 
they,  in  short,  are  right  and  the  world  all 
wrong. 

It  is  saved  from  being  a  tragedy  in  Horace 
Mann  and  in  other  great  men  before  and  af- 
ter who  have  personified  this  Hebrew  prophet 
type  of  reformer,  by  the  greatness  of  the 
cause  they  have  espoused  and  by  their  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  it. 

The  Great  Teacher  gave  the  one  prescrip- 
tion to  ward  off  the  fatal  disease  that  attacks 
this  Hebrew  individualism,  and  that  pre- 
scription is  humility  and  self-abasement.  Its 
intellectual  rule  is  the  measure  by  service  of 
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one's  fellows  :  Be  their  servant  if  yon  wonld 
mle  oyer  them. 

Bnt  we  haye  from  this  ideal  the  most  im- 
Deyeiopment  P^rtant  fruition  of  all  hnman 
Tidu^to  liistory :  namely^  the  develop- 
ment of  individualism  and  the 
formation  of  a  set  of  institutions  to  nur- 
ture it. 

We  have  characters  that  are  so  strong  that 
they  can  withstand  any  amount  of  opposi- 
tion from  their  fellow-men  and  still  stand 
erect  without  fear.  ''One  with  God  is  a 
majority,^' 

Thus  Horace  Mann  was  entrenched  in  his 

'  Fundamental  fundamental  principle,  and  on 
principle  all  occasions  returned  to  it  to 
rally  his  strength.  In  his  own  words  he  de- 
scribes his  conviction,  and  at  the  same  time 
lays  down  the  details  of  his  policy  and  meth- 
ods of  winning  success  : 

''  The  education  of  the  whole  people,  in  a 
republican  government,  can  never  be  at- 
tained without  the  consent  of  the  whole 
people.  Gompulsion,  even  if  it  were  desir- 
able, is  not  an  available  instrument.  En- 
lightenment, not  coercion,  is  our  resource. 
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The  nature  of  education  must  be  explained. 
The  whole  mass  of  mind  must  be  instructed 
in  regard  to  its  comprehension  and  endur- 
ing interests.  We  can  not  drive  our  people 
up  a  dark  avenue,  even  though  it  be  the 
right  one;  but  we  must  hang  the  starry 
lights  of  knowledge  about  it,  and  show  them 
not  only  the  directness  of  its  course  to  the 
goal  of  prosperity  and  honor,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  way  that  leads  to  it. 

^'In  some  districts  there  will  be  but  a 
single  man  or  woman,  in  some  towns  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  men  or  women,  who  have 
espoused  this  noble  enterprise.  But  whether 
there  be  half  a  dozen  or  but  one,  they  m,u8t 
be  like  the  little  leaven  which  a  woman  took 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal.  Let  the 
intelligent  visit  the  ignorant  day  by  day,  as 
the  oculist  visits  the  blind  man  and  detaches 
the  scales  from  his  eyes,  until  the  living 
lense  leaps  in  the  living  light. 

^^  Let  the  zealous  seek  contact  and  com- 
munion with  those  who  are  frozen  up  in  indif- 
ference, and  thaw  oflE  the  icebergs  wherein  they 
lie  imbedded.  Let  the  love  of  beautiful  child- 
hood, the  love  of  country,  the  dictates  of 
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reason,  the  admonitionB  of  conBcience,  the 
sense  of  religious  responsibility  be  plied,  in 
mingled  tenderness  and  earnestness,  nntil 
the  obdurate  and  dark  mass  of  avarice,  ignor- 
ance, and  prejudice  shall  be  dissipated  by 
their  blended  light  and  heat/' 

He  preached  the  same  doctrine  regarding 

Bdooatioii  ^'^  right  of  the  state  to  educate 
by  the  at  public  expense  that  James  G. 

Garter  had  preached.    It  is  stated 
in  these  simple  propositions : 

1.  ''The  successive  generations  of  men 
taken  collectively  constitute  a  great  com- 
monwealth/* 

2.  ''The  property  of  the  commonwealth 
is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its  youth 
up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from 
poverty  and  vice  and  prepare  them  for  ade- 
quate performance  of  their  social  and  civil 
duties." 

3.  "  The  successive  holders  of  this  prop- 
erty are  trustees  bound  to  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  this  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations ;  and  the  embezzlement  and  pillage 
from  children  and  descendants  have  not  less 
of  criminality  and  far  more  than  the  same 
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offences  when  perpetrated  against  contem- 
poraries/* 

The  net  result  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  in  his 
bright   career   as   educational  what  he 
statesman  is  put  tersely  by  Mr.  •oootom**** 
Martin  in  these  words : 

'^  In  the  evolution  of  the  Massachusetts 
public  schools  during  these  twelve  years  of 
Mr.  Mann's  labors : 

^'  Statistics  tell  us  that  the  appropriations 
for  public  schools  had  doubled  ;  that  more 
than  $2^000^000  had  been  spent  in  providing 
better  schoolhouses ;  that  the  wages  of  men 
as  teachers  had  increased  62  per  cent^  of 
women  61  per  cent,  while  the  whole  number 
of  women  employed  as  teachers  had  increased 
54  per  cent ;  one  month  had  been  added  to 
the  average  length  of  the  schools ;  the  ratio 
of  private  school  expenditures  to  those  of 
the  public  schools  had  diminished  from  75 
per  cent  to  36  per  cent ;  the  compensation 
of  school  committees  had  been  made  com- 
pulsory, and  their  supervision  was  more  gen- 
eral and  more  constant ;  three  normal ' 
schools  had  been  established,  and  had  sent 
out  several  hundred  teachers,  who  were  mak- 
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ing  tIieiii«elT68  f elt  in  aU  ptfts  of  the  State.'' 
(Maiiin^i  Edacation  in  MaaL,  p.  174). 

In  oonclniion  I  anggiat  again  the  thought 
of  Mr.  Mann  aa  a  diaiacter  inr 
apiied  with  mianonary  zeal  to  re- 
form aodety  by  meana  of  the  achool  ayaieBa. 
It  waa  thia  miaaionary  zeal  that  led  him  to 
adTOcate  in  the  MaaBachnaetta  legialatore  the 
first  inaane  aaylom^  and  aecnre  its  eatabliah- 
ment — to  faror  the  eatablishment  of  aayl- 
nma  for  deaf,  domb,  and  blind ;  to  secure 
normal  schook,  humane  school  discipline, 
methods  of  instmction  that  appeal  to  the 
child's  interest  and  arouse  him  to  self -actiT- 
ity^  and  finally  to  devote  the  evening  of  his 
life  to  the  Antioch  college  experiment. 

It  is  this  missionaiy  zeal  for  the  school 
that  works  so  widely  and  in  so  many  follow- 
ers to-day ;  what  enthusiastic  teacher  is  not 
proud  to  be  called  a  disciple  of  Horace 
Mann  P 
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PREFACE. 


This  essay  is  remarkable  both  oh  account  of  its  contents 
and  of  the  influence  which  its  pablication  in  France  has  had  on 
the  study  of  Childhood.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  a  little  work 
by  a  German  writer,  which,  I  think,  was  written  about  100 
years  a^o,  but  was  completely  forgotten  until  a  French 
translation  of  it  appeared  in  1863,  in  the  Journal  Gfmeral  de 
V  Instruction  PubUque^  by  Mr.  Mlchelan.  This  translation 
attracted  much  attention,  and  se.ems  to  have  given  the  first 
impulse  to  a  number  of  most  remarkable  monographs  on 
the  development  of  Childhood.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  about 
the  identification  of  the  original  author.  The  French  ver- 
sion calls  him  '*  Thierry  Tiedemann,''  and  Egger  says  that 
he  was  a  physician  (cf.  L^  Intelligence,  etc.,  chez  les  enfants,  p. 
7),  but  for  a  number  of  reasons  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  author  is  Dietrich  Tiedemann,  1748-1803,  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  German  University  of  Marbury,  and  that 
these  observations  were  completely  recorded  in  1781.  If 
this  surmise  is  correct,  the  child  here  described  is  Frlederich 
Tiedemann,  later  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and  famous  as  a 
writer  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 


TieAen'sBiicorilorMitLlfe. 


First  Month, — Beginning  with  the  earli- 
est days,  Tiedemann  observed  various  move- 
ments and  acts  which  he  attributed  to  in- 
stinct and  to  a  predisposition  of  the  organic 
mechanism.  The  day  after  his  birth  the 
infant  sucked  the  finger  of  his  nurse;  yet 
he  never  sucked  continuously  except  when 
something  soft  tied  in  a  cloth  was  put  in  his^ 
mouth.  The  eyes  at  this  early  day  moved 
in  air  directions,  but  were  directed  with  a 
preference  toward  things  that  were  in  mo- 
tion— a  fact  which  is  more  general  with  new- 
born infants  and  even  with  animals  (although, 
they  may  still  be  blind)  than  Tiedemann 
thinks.  The  movements  of  the  body  to 
escape  the  pressure  of  the  swaddling  clothes, 
or  to  eSbape  pain  in  general,  or  to  alleviate 
it  through  distraction,  or  to  abate  local  ir- 
ritation resulting  from  the  accumulation  of 
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blood  in  certain  places — all  these  movements, 
useful  but  uncertain,  are  accounted  for  by 
our  philosopher,  as  we  should  do  ourselves, 
83  being  irresistible  impulses  of  the  organic 
mechanism,  which  resemble  intentional  ac- 
tions. Tiodemann,  very  properly,  however, 
raises  the  question,  whether  there  is  not 
already  mingled  with  them  a  personal  inten- 
tion and  acquired  knowledge.  I  should 
answer  this  question  as  he  does,  in  the  af- 
firmative, notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  in 
onr  days  the  widest  scope  is  allowed  (or  re- 
Ilex  and  unconscious  action  in  the  mental 
phenomena  of  the  adult  and  still  more  in 
child.* 

It  is  repugnant  to  me  to  think  of  a  child 
as  a  mere  machine.     From  my  stand-1)oint, 

•RouBssau.  who  hag  well  eipcessed  the  principle  upon 
which  child  psychology  shonld  rest,  by  CBUtloning  as  not  to 
seek  the  man  la  the  ohUd,  but  to  think  of  what  he  la  before 
he  becomes  man.  said  that  the  aewly-bom  Infant,  fettered 
by  Imperfect  and  but  half-deTeloped  organs,  Is  a  parely 
aensauns  belag  who  has  not  even  the  feeling  of  his  own  ez- 
btenoe  and  with  whom  cries  and  movements  are  abaolute 
mechanical  effects,  destitute  of  knowledge  and  wilL 

Charles  narwln  baa  collected  more  exact  faotf  In  regard 
to  reflei-actlon  among  children,  than  any  other  natorolM 
and  psycholoi:^.  Among  the  rcflei-aoUons  notloed  daring 
the  ent  days  he  mentions:  sneezing,  hlooooflhlng,  gaping, 
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therefore,  I  can  see  even  in  the  infantas  first 
^ay  ^^a  beginning  of  instruction/'  I  take 
•exception,  however,  to  the  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  Tiedemann  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  just  mentioned  ;  thus  he  says  that 
when  the  infant  has  been  suffering  hunger, 
^^inorto  appease  it,  he. seeks  to  put  into 
his  mouth,  frequently  without  success,  his 
fingers  or  those  of  strangers  when  he  hap- 
pens  to  take  hold  of  them The   child 

knows  that  when  something  is  put  into  his 
mouth  hunger  is  appeased ! ...  He  knows  how 
to  find  the  place  where  hunger  and  thirst 
make  themselves  felt,  no  matter  how  inex- 
perienced he  is  in  the  movements  of  his 
arms  and  hands  with  which  he  tries  to  reach 
it.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  neither  on  the 
ground  of  instinctive  design,  nor  through 
the  effect  of  personal  experience,  that  the 
child  is  able  during  his  first  days  to  localize 
exactly  pleasure  or  pain,  and  as  little  can  he 
distinguish  the  parts  of  his  body. 

-stretching  the  body,  and,  of  course,  snckinf?  and  crying;  and 
also  at  the  same  period  the  fact  that  the  desire  to  suck  was 
occasioned  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  soft  and  warm  hand. 
He  also  classes  with  those  reflex-actions  which  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  experience,  the  winking  of  the  eyes, 
which,  during  the  first  two  weeks,  is  caused  by  the  hearing 
of  certain  noises. 
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Tiedemann  gives  sufficient  explanation  for 
the  movement  of  the  fingers  when  they  close 
themselves  over  an  object  which  has  been 
put  in  contact  with  the  palm  of  the  hanfl  ; 
there  is  no  intention  involved  in  this  me- 
chanically performed  action  "by  which  the 
infant's  fingers  close  like  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  some  of  the  sensitive  plants  when 
they  suffer  the  contact  of  some  strange  body/^ 
During  the  first  days  Tiedemann  observes 
also  "certain  efforts  to  withdraw  the  feet 
when  the  sole  was  lightly  touched/^  a  move- 
ment which  he  notices  without  explaining 
it,  but  which  he  attributes  probably  to  the 
instructive  mechanism. 

At  this  epoch  "  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
smile ;  there  is  no  manifest  power  of  discrim- 
ination of  the  gustative  and  none  whatever 
of  the  olfactory  sense.*  The  explanation  of 
this  perhaps  inexactly  observed  fact  which 
Tiedemann  gives,  is  rather  hazardous.  It  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  he  says,  that  "  our 

*  Translator's  note :  This  is  by  no  means  corroborated  by 
later  and  more  exact  experiments,  like  those  of  Knssmaol 
for  instance,  which  prore  conclaslyely  that  the  fcustatory 
sense  does  possess  the  power  of  discrimination  even  in  new- 
ly bom  infants ;  cf .  Kossmaol,  Seelerdeben  der  Neugebomen  ;• 
p.  19 ;  Preyer,  iSeele  des  Kindes  p.  75. 


^  t 
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simple  sensations^  although  their  discrimin- 
ation is  very  easy,  need  exercise  and  imply 
ihe  possibility  of  comparison  in  order  to  be- 
come capable  of  distinct  and  precise  observa- 
tion/^ All  I  can  admit  is,  that  they  require 
exercise,  which,  together  with  nutrition, 
strengthens  the  organs  and  adapts  them 
more  and  more  to  their  functions.  But,  are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  child  must  have  a 
<5ertain  number  of  experiences  and  oppor- 
tunities for  comparison  in  order  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  bitter  from  the  sweet? 

Tiedemann,  with  whom  in  this  respect 
later  observers,  especially  Darwin,  do  not 
agree — ^notices  laughter  after  the  fifth  day, 
and  attributes*  it  not  to  an  apparent  motive 
of  pleasure,  but  rather  to  a  simple  effect  of 
the  organic  mechanism,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  he  attributes  exclusively  to  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  organism  those  sounds  and 
movements  which  are  produced  during  sleep 
^t  this  time  of  life ;  he  does  not  admit  that 
the  infant  dreams  during  the  first  days. 
This  last  hypothesis  has  never  been  verified 
by  anybody,  although  it  would  be  worth 
while.     Our  philosopher — ^and  that  is  a  proof 
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of  his  sincerity — is  as  ready  in  some  respects 
as  he  is  slow  in  others  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence  and  sensibility  in  tha 
infant. 

On  September  6th,  or  13  days  after  birth>. 
the  child  showed  some  traces  of  acquired 
ideas  in  the  simplest  sentiments  and  sensa- 
tions  of  the  soul.  He  rejected  some  medi- 
cines after  having  tasted  several  doses*  he 
distinguished  them  from  his  food  by  the- 
smell  and  by  the  mode  in  which  they  wera 
offered  to  him ;  the  progress  of  comparison 
had  been  very  rapid  !  Eyes  and  features  dis- 
played already  the  expressions  of  grief  and 
joy;  one  could  preceive  the  sustained  atten- 
tion with  which  he  followed  the  gestures  of 
those  that  were  speaking  (evidently  an  exag- 
geration) ;  their  words  had  an  effect  on  hi» 
crying;     *     *     * 

"  All  this  proves,*'  says  Tiedemann,  "  th& 
presence  of  ideas  which  he  had  already 
gathered,  the  distinction-of  creatures  resemb* 
ling  himself  from  all  other  objects,  and  a 
more  exact  distinguishing  of  sensations. ''^ 
All  these  observations  are  inexact  or  at  least 
badly  interpreted  ;  for  it  is  indeed  not  easy 
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to  explain  the  nature  of  mental  phenomena 
in  the  child  or  in  the  animal,  to  indicate  *■ 
their  point  of  departure,  whether  mechani- 
cal or  conscious,  and  their  true  connection 
and  development.  I  am  raising  at  present 
a  kitten  which  is  ahout  a  week  old  and 
which  presents  to  my  observation  facts  which 
are  analogous  to  those  described  above  by 
Tiedemann,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  would 
be  contrary  to  every  scientific  method  to 
refer  them  to  pure  sensation,  to  mechanic- 
ism,  to  instinct,  or  to  hereditary  reflex- 
action.  During  more  than  three  days  it 
seemed  pleased  when  I  passed  my  finger  over 
its  head  and  neck,  and  cried  in  a  terrified  or 
plaintive  manner  when  it  was  taken  hold  of 
with  the  whole  hand.  Although  its  eyes 
are  closed  it  moves  its  paws,  which  it  nibbles, 
and  pushes  them  forward  to  touch  its  mother; 
it  does  all  this  with  the  appearance  of  an 
attempt  at  play;  my  caresses  to-day  called 
forth  a  purring  as  soft  as  the  humming  of  a 
bee.  If  all  actions  are  unconscious,  at  what 
time  shall  we  begin  to  believe  in  the  indica- 
tions which  manifest  consciousness?  But  it 
would  be  too  much  to  attribute  full  conscious- 
ness to  these  actions. 
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Eighteen  days  after  Frederic  Tiedemann*s 
birth,  the  observations  already  enumerated 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  some  new  circum- 
stances. Tlie  infant  placed  himself  in  atti- 
tude for  taking  nourishment  whenever  he 
felt  a  soft  hand  upon  his  face,  ceased  to  cry, 
and  sought  the  breast.  Tiedemann  sees  in 
this  an  association  of  ideas  which  have  al- 
ready become  somewhat  fixed.  But  while 
the  child  could  distinguish  diverse  sense-im- 
pressions, his  ideas  in  regard  to  his  body 
and  to  distances  '^were  defective  or  even 
lacking :  when  his  hands  were  left  free  he 
would  strike  or  scratch  himself  so  that  it 
would  hurt  him.^'  The  ideas  of  which  Tiede- 
mann speaks  here  were  not  defective,  but 
lacking. 

Second  Month, — After  a  month  and  three 
days,  owing  to  painful  experiences,  and, 
doubtless,  to  an  increase  of  strength,  "  the 
child  would  strike  or  scratch  his  face  less 
frequently.  ^^  ^'  Sleep  would  be  less  long,^' — 
— which  explains  itself  very  well  from  the 
increase  of  physical  activity,  but  which  with 
a  child  of  this  age  may  also  be  due  to  any 
other  cause,  for  instance,  to  insufficient  nu- 
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tritlon.  At  this  period  also  the  child  smiled* 
in  mien  and  gesture,  whether  on  account  of 
taking  pleasure  in  the  variety  of  his  move- 
ments, or  whether  sympathy  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  and  this  seemed  to  Tiedemann 
to  receive  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that 
'^when  the  infant  is  spoken  to,  it  likewise 
seeks  to  produce  sounds,  simple  indeed  and 
without  articulation,  yet  varied  enough.  \   At 

*  Darwin  did  not  observe  a  smile  (which  is,  according  to 
him,  the  first  stage  of  a  laagh  or  a  vestige  of  the  old  and  in- 
veterate habit  of  expressing  joy  by  a  laagh)  until  the  forty- 
fifth  or  sixth  day.  Moreover,  his  children  laughed  when  they 
looked  at  their  mother  while  she  was  smiling,  which  makes 
him  suppose  that  the  laughs  were  of  mental  origin.  I  am  led 
to  think  that  this  was  a  purely  mechanical  act,  a  pure  sense- 
motor  refiex-action.  Laughing,  in  its  most  general  features, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  characteristic  of  joy  with  several 
mammals:  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  laughing 
physiognomy  of  dog  or  cat  at  play.  But,  as  is  the  case  in  cry- 
ing or  in  walking,  those  transmitted  hereditary  movements 
which  culminate  in  a  laugh,  require  g^radual  exercise  and 
must  soon  be  controlled  by  consciousness  in  order  to  at- 
tain their  normal  development.  According  to  Mr.  Egger, 
laughter  is  not  an  instinctive  action;  it  is  not  found  in  ani- 
mals; and  when  It  appears  in  the  child  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  sensations  of  the  soul  begin  to  mingle  with  bodily  sen- 
sations; only  after  the  fortieth  day  laughter  and  tears  man- 
ifest the  unfolding  of  faculties  which  until  then  were  latent 
in  the  soul.  Thus  where  Darwin  sees  the  results  of  a  devel- 
opment of  organs,  Mr.  Egger  recognizes  the  effects  of  a 
power  which  now  has  appeared  in  the  soul. 

r 

t  Darwin  noticed  toward  the  sixth  week  the  soft  murmur 
expressive  of  joy,  which  is  a  beginning  of  recognition  and 
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clearly  distinguished  sensations :  ^^a  dose  of 
medicine  was  taken  with  visible  repugnance;, 
likewise  the  child  distinguished  between  him** 
self  and  exter;ial  things  by  making  for  the 
first  time  an  effort  to  seize  an  object  by  ex- 
tending his  hands  and  by  bending  his  whole 
body/*  The  same  movements,  more  or  less 
conscious,  are  observed  in  cats  and  dogs  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  week;  but  little 
Tiedemann,  as  a  child,  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  precocious  in  this  respect. 

The  tendency  to  form  ideas  through  sen- 
sations then  shows  itself  visibly  :  ^'  Before 
this  time  no  object  was  followed  for  a  long 
time ;  each  was  abandoned  quickly  at  the 
sight  of  another:  now,  however,  the  glance 
accompanied  them  for  some  length  of  time  y 
one  could  see  that  the  eyes  made  an  effort  to* 
seize  the  image/*  In  this  we  find  the  first 
instances  of  curiosity,  noticed  at  a  later  age 
by  Darwin  and  by  Taine. 

At  a  month  and  twenty-seven  days,  the 
child  seemed  better  able  to  distinguish  his 
body  from  other  things,  for  he  no  longer 
scratched  himself;  his  curiosity  developed, 
lor  he  follows  none  but  new  objects  with  his> 
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eyes  (exaggerated) ;  he  recognizes  the  expres- 
sion of  feelings,  for  he  considers  with  greater 
attention  the  gestures  of  the  people  that  are 
talking  to  him,  and  allows  himself  to  become 
pacified  by  gentle  words.  He  knows  hiif 
activity  :  this  is  indicated  by  his  gestures  of 
joy,  as  well  as  by  the  fits  of  anger  and 
the  violence  with  which  he  pushes  away  dis- 
agreeable objects.  **  If  any  thing  was  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  the  infant  until  then  had 
shown  it  only  by  his  tears  and  his  resistance. " 
We  must  remark  contrary  to  Tiedemann^s 
opinion,  that  the  child  at  the  age  which  is 
under  discussion  does  not  yet  shed  tears  ;  to 
weep,  in  his  case,  means  to  cry.  We  notice 
also  in  his  philosophical  reflexions  on  the  im- 
perative intention  of  the  tears  of  the  infant 
a  reproduction  of  Bousseau^s  ideas  on  this 
fact. 

Third  Month. — It  must  be  said  that  there 
is  here  an  absence  of  data  or  perhaps  of  pre- 
cise observations :  and  the  latter,  after  all, 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  sensa- 
tions which  become  more  and  more  strong 
and  vivid  ^'  strengthen  the  feelings  :  we  per- 
vceive  for  the  first  time  a  strong  emotion  of 
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pleasure ;  heretofore  a  smile  Had  been  the 
sign  of  contentment;  now  it  is  replaced  by 
a  pronounced  laugh.  The  feeling  (ought 
he  to  use  the  word  feeling  here  ?)  of  tickling 
shows  itself,  but  only  in  the  abdomen  and  not 
on  the  sole  of  the  foot. "  Tiedemann  ascribes 
this  progress  to  the  development  and  the 
comparison  of  ideas  which  render  certain 
pleasant  impressions  more  distinct.  We 
should  remember  in  regard  to  this  the  obser- 
vation made  by  Darwin  on  his  child  when 
he  was  a  week  old,  who  withdrew  his  foot 
quickly  when  his  father  touched  the  sole  of 
his  foot  with  a  piece  of  paper.  When  the 
child  was  two  months  and  seventeen  days 
old  the  teeth  began  to  grow*  and  called  forth, 
according  to  Tiedemann,  new  ideas  and  facul- 
ties: previous  to  this  time  the  hands  had 
been  much  less  occupied  than  the  eyes,  but 
the  pains  in  the  mouth  caused  the  child  to 
put  his  fingers  there  continually,  and  also 
the  objects  which  he  had  taken  hold  of; 
thus  the  child  learned  to  grasp  firmly,  al* 
though*  with  greatest  uncertainty.     As  yet, 

*  Teething  as  a  rule  does  not  begin  until  seven  or  eight 
months  after  birth ;  in  some  instances  it  begins  towards  the 
fifth  month.    Perhaps  Tiedemann's  observation  is  i  ncorrect. . 
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the  child  did  not  grasp  things  that  were  st 
some  distance  from  him ;  his  movements 
were  still  prompted  by  instinctive  desire, 
which  showed  itself  in  the  bending  ot  the 
whole  body  and  the  mechanical  extension  of 
the  arm ;  these  facts  are  recorded  by  Tiede- 
mann,  bat  placed  at  too  early  a  period. 

Fourth  Month. — At  three  months  and  two 
days,  "  when  the  child  grasped  objects  within 
his  reach,  he  began  to  enjoy  it,"  As  soon 
as  the  children  "perceive  that  the  hands 
are  the  instruments  of  new  ideas  and,  more- 
over, means  of  producing  movements  which 
occupy  them  in  snch  a  pleasant  way,  by 
bringing  objects  close  to  their  organs  of 
sight  and  taste,  they  exercise  them  more 
frequently  and  begin  to  play  with  what  is 
given  to  them."  We  should  observe  here 
that  the  progress  of  the  half-aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment of  play  coincides  with  a  growth  in 
strength  and  skill  in  the  organs  which  are  its 
first  instruments.  At  this  time  Tiedemann 
notices  nnmerous  examples  of  clear  associa- 
tion of  ideas.*     While  seated  on  hia  nurse's 
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lap,  the  child,  whenever  he  sees  any  one 
drink,  turned  toward  the  breast,  even  when 
it  was  covered,  and  made  a  movement  with 
his  mouth  as  it  he  were  tasting  something. 
In  this  last  action,  besides  the-  ideas  of  pur- 
pose through  which  the  child  understands 
the  use  of  the  mouth,  must  we  not  recognize 
the  effect  of  that  natural  motor — sympathy, 
which  in  beings  gifted  with  the  same  organ- 
ization gives  birth  so  readily  to  imitation 
and  calls  forth  what  is  similar  at  the  sight  of 

passed  his  hand  along  his  father's  finger  to  put  it  into  his 
mouth,  did  not  observe  the  unmistakable  manifestation  of 
an  association  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  child  until  the  age 
of  five  months.  For  instance  '^  whenever  his  hat  and  cloak 
were  put  on  him,  he  became  very  cross  if  he  was  not  taken 
out  at  once."  At  five  months  he  sought  his  nurse  with  his 
eyes  when  he  heard  his  name  pronounced.  This  last  date  is 
very  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  ten  months  which 
Mr.  Taine  mentions  as  the  time  when  his  daughter  manifested 
this  faculty.  But  Mr.  Taine  is  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
association  of  ideas  going  on  in  the  mind  of  an  infant  ten 
months  old  does  hardly  go  beyond  the  range  of  animal  intel- 
ligence, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Darwin  sees  a  marked 
difference  between  the  aptitude  of  the  little  child  and  that 
of  the  most  intelligent  grown  animal  in  regard  to  the  form- 
ing of  associations  due  to  Instruction  and  spontaneously 
produced  associations.  Does  the  dog  which  comes  running 
from  the  rear  of  the  garden  whenever  he  hears  the  word 
9ugar^  show  an  Inferior  faculty  of  association  compared 
with  that  of  the  child  who  turns  his  head  to  the  right  or  left 
when  he  is  told :  M&oe  your  hMtdf 
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the  similar?  Tiedemann  noticed  at  the 
same  period  the  first  probable  trace  of  dream- 
ing; the  child  while  sleeping  '^made  with 
his  hand  the  movement  of  sucking/'*  In 
regard  to  this*last  point  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
Tiedemann's  child  which  is  so  precocious 
otherwise,  is  behind  the  average  child,  which 
shows  before  this  time  that  it  dreams  by  its 
movements,  its  cries,  the  tone  of  its  voice, 
the  contractions  of  forehead  and  mouth  and 
by  sucking  movements. 

*  Mr.  Egger  assigns  a  still  later  period  to  actual  dreaming. 
He  did  not  notice  it  with  certainty  nntil  the  third  year. 
*'  Emile,  when  he  was  three  years  and  a  half  old,  told  ns  his 
pretended  dreams ;  I  did  not  yentnre  to  trast  myself  to  his 
account  because  dreams  had  been  frequently  narrated  in  his 
presence  and  his  account  might  have  been  a  reminiscence  or 
an  imitation.  But  I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  reality  of  his 
dreams  when  I  witnessed  them  myself— which  happened 
from  time  to  time.  While  he  was  entirely  asleep,  he  im- 
agined that  he  saw  a  cat  close  by,  he  called  it  or  tried  to 
chase  it  away.  At  another  time  I  heard  him  wake  up  and 
say  with  an  expression  of  grief :  "  I  have  lifted  off  the  rock 
that  hurt  me.  I  am  not  going  to  die,  mamma,  am  I  ? "  The 
reserve  with  which  these  observatiouF  have  been  conducted 
is  worth  as  much  as  the  observations  themselves.  But  has 
Hr.  Egger  not  gone  a  little  too  far  in  it  when  he  asks  him- 
self at  what  age  dreams  arise?  Notwithstanding  the  ob- 
scurity which  still  surrounds  these  plain  phenomena  of  ani- 
mal hf  e,  analogy  gives  us  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  child 
dreams  as  soon  as  it  has  distinct  ideas,  that  is  to  say  pretty 
soon  after  the  time  of  birth. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  agree  with 
the  interpretation  which  our  philosopher 
gives  of  the  following  fact :  '^  When  the  ag- 
gravated tooth«ache  increased  his  desire  for 
seizing  with  his  mouth  all  kinds  of  objects 
for  the  purpose  of  biting  them^  the  child 
knew  already  that  distant  objects  could  be 
brought  near,  but  he  did  not  know  clearly 
that  the  hands  should  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  he  tried  to  seize  near  objects  with  his 
mouth  instead  of  carrying  them  to  his  mouth 
with  his  hands,"  With  a  child  who  knows 
how  to  bring  objects  close  to  himself  and 
still  better  how  to  carry  them  to  his  mouth, 
there  must  have  been  in  this  case  the  pre- 
dominating influence  of  a  very  pressing  idea 
and  need,  namely  that  of  alleviating  his 
tooth-ache  without  delay,  and  he  tried  to 
take  hold  of  the  remedy  in  what  seemed  to 
him  the  shortest  way.  Besides,  even  if  there 
is  no  tooth-ache  to  excite  him,  the  child  at 
this  age,  as  has  been  so  well  remarked  by 
Rousseau,  lives  for  his  mouth  only  and  tries 
to  seize  every  object  near  him  with  this 
organ  on  account  of  his  habit  of  examining 
things  through  taste.     Once  I  followed,  for 
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a  qnarter  of  an  hour,  a  mother  with  a  little 
girl  six  or  seven  months  old  on  her  arm,  who 
was  turning  towards  me  but  without  pay- 
ing attention  to  me  and  occupied  herself 
incessantly  to  seize  with  her  mouth  the  flut- 
tering corner  of  her  mother's  veil. 

Fifth  Month: — I  must  here  mention  an 
important  break  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
knowledge the  sincerity  of  the  observer,  al- 
•  though  his  sagacity  seems  to  me  to  be  at 
fault.  ^^TIp  to  the  thirtieth  of  December 
nothing  remarkable  was  observed."  Does 
that  mean  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  ob- 
served? The  contrary  is  certainly  true. 
But  let  us  pass  this.  '^  At  that  time  it  was 
noticed  that  he  made  use  of  his  hands  to 
take  hold  of  a  support.  When  after  having 
been  carried  on  the  arm  he  was  lowered  sud- 
denly he  managed  to  take  a  firm  hold  with 
his  hands  to  protect  himself  from  falling, 
and  it  seemed  disagreeable  to  him  to  be  raised 
very  high.  He  could  have  had  no  idea  of 
a  fall;  his  fear  therefore  could  be  nothing 
but  a  simple  mechanical  expression  of  the 
same  kind  that  we  feel  on  a  specially  precipi- 
tated height  and  which  resembles  dizziness 
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to  some  extent/'  Here  we  have  a  kind  of 
emotion  which  cannot  be  described  any  bet- 
ter: but  our  author,  as  I  can  alBfirm  in  virtue 
of  numerous  experiments,  is  mistaken  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  and  the  explanation.  I  have 
noticed  the  same  signs  of  fright  and  "  ab- 
horrence of  a  vaccum  *'  in  dogs  and  cats  only 
two  weeks  old,  and  even  in  cats  that  were 
still  blind,  when  I  lifted  them  in  the  air. 
There  must  be  therefore  some  hereditary  and 
unconscious  influence  in  the  emotions  and 
aversions  which  are  most  frequent  with  be- 
ings whose  destination  is  to  live  on  the 
ground  and  not  to  float  in  th^  air.  I  have 
mentioned  in  another  place  that  at  the  age 
of  two  or  three  years  (I  know  the  age  from 
the  date  of  the  sojourn  of  my  family  in  the 
house  where  I  then  lived)  some  person,  I 
suppose  my  nurse,  held  me  in  her  arms  over 
the  window-sill  pretending  to  throw  me  out, 
and  that  I  still .  retain  a  recollection  of  my 
terror. 

"The  child  turned  away  from  persons 
clothed  in  black  with  visible  signs  of  repug- 
nance :  it  seems  therefore  that  black  inust 
have  something  disagreeable  in  its  nature. 
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which  explains  why  this  color  is  elected  wheu 
we  dress  for  sad  occasions.  The  child  had 
by  this  time  learned  to  use  his  hands  for 
grasping  and  holding  things.  He  could 
grasp  anything  now,  but  he  still  lacked  suf- 
ficient practice  therein.  Singing  always  at- 
tracted his  attention  and  he  accompanied  it,, 
to  express  his  pleasure,  by  jumping  and 
moving  his  arms  ;  but  he  was  indifferent  to 
whistling  (which  surprises  me)r  it  must 
have  been  therefore  sound  (and  rhythm)  alone 
which  produced  the  impression.  The  sensa- 
tions derived  from  taste  were  also  tolerably 
distinct.  He  pushed  a  bitter  naedicine  way 
from  him  with  all  his  might,  but  he  took 
wine  and  eatables  with  pleasure.'^  Lastly, 
the  absence  of  activity  produced  tediousness  ; 
but  the  least  change  made  him  forget  even  a 
tooth-ache  ;  he  produced  all  kinds  of  sounds 
without  being  induced  to  do  so,  and  did  not 
try  to  imitate*  those  produced  in  his  pres- 

*  Darwin  thinks  that  towards  the  f  oarth  month  he  observed 
the  child  be^n  to  attempt  imitating  soands.  and  that  when 
the  child  was  five  months  and  a  half  old,  he  heard  him  articu- 
late the  sound  **da,"  but  without  attaching  any  meaning 
to  it. 

Mr.  Taine,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  his  theory  of  inventive 
or  re-inventive  spontaneity  which,  according  to  him  pre- 
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ftnce  5  this  may  be  even  on  account  of  his 
having  no  clear  idea  of  difference  of  sounds, 
or  because  his  organs  were  not  yet  able  to 
move  according  to  his  volition.  Tiedemann 
is  the  first  one  who  has  expressed  those  ideas 
on  the  nature  of  the  child^s  attempts  at  lan- 

•ceded  the  work  of  assimilation,  asserts  that  this  unconscious 
prattle  possesses  an  astonishing  flexibility,  and  that  all 
shades  of  emotion,  astonishment,  amusement,  contrariness, 
and  sadness  are  indicated  by  varieties  of  tone,  and  that  in 
this  respect  the  infant  is  the  equal  of,  or  surpasses  the  adult. 
Who  is  the  fortunate  observer  who  will  succed  in  recording 
the  mysterious  phonetics  of  infantile  life,  which  are  no  less 
difficult  to  seize  than  the  warbling  of  the  nightingale— in  re. 
gard  to  which  this  result  has  been  accomplished  ?  Phono- 
graphic experiments  interpreted  by  musicians,  philologists, 
naturalists  and  psychologists  would  yield  remarkable  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Egger  observes  at  a  ratlier  late  epoch,  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  month,  an  evident  instance  of  imitation,  together* 
with  the  act  of  recollection  which  it  implies.  Mr.  Egger  also 
attributes  a  large  share  of  the  first  development  of  language 
to  personal  initiative.  He  notices  at  the  age  of  six  months 
non-voluntary  activity  of  the  voice  with  its  infinite  varia- 
tions which  form  a  kind  of  rough  outline  of  sounds  and  of 
Articulation.  He  sees  in  this  an  instinctive,  natural  languaige 
which  is  common  to  all  times  and  to  all  peoples,  and  which 
becomes  gradually  restricted  by  the  growth  of  another  lan- 
guage, which  is  invented  by  each  child  and  which  is  capable 
of  endless  individual  variation.  Mr.  Egger  and  Mr.  Taine 
have  done  very  little  towards  noting  down  the  forms  of  this 
Individual  language.  Their  observations  are  too  general  and 
vague  to  enable  me  to  espouse  or  reject  their  hirpothetical  in- 
terpretation. 
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gQftge,  which  we  haye  since  seen  reproduced 
or  confirmed  bj  Taine,  Darwin,  Egger,  Pol- 
lock, etc. 

At  the  age  of  fonr  months  and  ten  days 
^^it  was  noticed  that  the  child  tnmed  his 
face  always  exactly  towards  the  direction 
from  which  a  noise  originated  which  he  had 
heard  before." 

I  noticed  this  fact  at  a  later  time.  The 
activity  increased  yisibly;  in  this  state  of 
watchfulness  the  limbs  were  in  constant 
agitation.  When  the  infant  saw  the  breast 
he  manifested  his  pleasure  visibly;  this  seems 
to  me  rather  tardy  progress. 

Sixth  Month, — Here  Tiedemann  notices  a 
growing  desire  to  become  acquainted  him- 
self and  to  increase  his  pastimes,  which  was 
manifested  by  the  pleasure  which  the  infant 
showed  at  the  idea  of  being  taken  out  into 
the  Qpen  air,  when  his  cloak  was  handed  to- 
the  attendant.  He  seemed  to  prefer  this 
girl  to  his  mother  except  when  he  was  hun- 
gry. He  seemed  also  fonder  of  his  toya 
because  he  knew  better  how  to  derive  amuse- 
ment from  them,  and  he  did  not  allow  objecta 
given  to  him  to  be  taken  away  without  cry- 
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ing.  At  the  age  of  five  months  and  a  half 
the  exclamation  ^^ah^'  expressed  for  the 
first  time  his  astonishment  and  his  pleasure. 
(Tiedemann  does  not  say  whether  he  at- 
tributes this  to  imitation  or  spontaneous 
action).  ^^He  commenced  also  to  make  use 
of  his  legs  in  trying  to  walk,  and  manifested 
pleasure  whenever  he  was  placed  on  his  feet/' 
^^'He  distinguished  persons  without  having 
as  yet  very  clear  ideas  about  them.  He  dis- 
tinguished very  well  between  the  different 
tones  of  voice  which  expressed  different 
emotions  and  sentiments."  Yet  I  suppose 
he  had  had  for  a  long  time  that  power  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  respect  which  depends  on 
the  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  univer- 
sal language,  and  which,  in  some  way,  is 
organic  and  structural  in  every  human  being. 
Seventh  Montli. — The  observations  gath- 
ered during  this  month  confine  themse]  v.es  to 
the  following:  On  the  fourteenth  of  March 
the  infant  began  to  articulate  and  repeat 
sounds.  His  mother  pronounced  the  syllable 
^'ma"  for  him;  he  looked  attentively  at  her 
mouth  and  tried  to  repeat  this  syllable. 
Whenever  he  heard  a  word  that  was  easy  to 
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ment  and  comparison  which  the  discrimina- 
ting of  articulation  implies^  Tiedemann  very 
correctly  speaks  of  them  as  of  the  conditions 
of  spoken  language;  but  these  faculties  are 
just  as  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
the  language  which  we  hear^  and  for  this 
reason  they  must  have  been  active  long  before 
the  age  of  eight  months. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  eighth  month 
Tiedemann  notes  that  the  association  of  ideas 
was  constantly  increasing,  and  that  it  gave 
rise  to  complex  sensations  and  desires.  "  In 
proof  of  this  he  mentions  the  fit  of  anger  of 
his  son  when  he  saw  another  child  placed, 
for  a  joke,  on  his  mother's  lap,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  jealous  child  to  draw  the  other 
away.  Similar  facts  may  be  obflferved  long 
before  this  period,  even  at  the  age  of  three 
months  or  three  months  and  a  half.* 

*  Darwin  also  declares  it  difficult  to  find  a  distinct  sign  of 
the  feeling  of  anger  during  the  firet  months.  He  believes, 
however,  he  observed  one  at  about  the  age  of  two  months 
and  a  half ;  it  oonsisted  in  a  slight  frown  on  the  forehead 
which  lasted  the  whole  time  during  which  the  infant  was 
drinking  milk  which  was  a  little  cold.  As  far  as  my  own 
observations  are  concerned,  I  think  that  I  have  observed 
very  frequently  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  ff  not  earlier^ 
signs  of  impatience  in  infants  who  refuse  to  take  the  breast 
of  some  nurse.    But  when  Darwin*s  child  was  about  four 
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Ninth  Month, — "  Whenever  anything  pre- 
flented  itself  to  him  the  child  pointed  his 
finger  at  it  to  direct  the  attention  of  others 
to  it,  and  then  used  this  exclamation:  ah ! 
ah  I  ^^  Tiedemann  sees  in  these  facts  obvious 
signs  of  reflection  and  of  the  growth  of  the 
facaltyof  discrimination,  and  finds  occasion 
to  remark  ^^how  deeply  the  desire  to  com- 
municate with  others  is  rooted  in  human 
nature/^  These  are  but  few  observations 
for  such  an  important  epoch. 

Thirteeiith  Month. — For  three  months 
nothing  new  was  observed,  which  is  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  not  only  the  first  pro- 
gress in  talking  and  walking,  but  also  that 
of  the  faculties  of  thinking,  feeling  and  will- 
ing, offer*  ample  material  for  observation 
daring  this  epoch.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  month  more  comprehensive 
ideas,  movements  better  cdordinated,  a  wid- 

months  old,  or  perhaps  even  before  that  time,  it  became 
evident  from  the  way  in  which  the  blood  rushed  Into  his 
face  and  scalp, that  he  easily  Rot  into  a  violent  passion.  Anger 
as  well  as  Jealousy  manifest  themselves  very  clearly  in  child- 
hood, but  it  Is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  wliether  these 
manifestations  indicate  simple  or  complex  feelings.  The 
sorest  inference  is,  to  see  In  them  above  all  other  things, 
simple  and  instinctive  feelings. 
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er  knowledge  of  language  were  observed. 
"  When  the  child  saw  a  glass  of  water,  he 
moved  towards  it^and  even  towards  his  cradle^ 
when  he  was  tired.  He  distinguished  better 
and  better  the  objects  which  served  to  satisfy 
his  physical  wants,  and  made  better  use  of 
his  limbs  in  satisfying  them.  He  repeated 
some  sounds  intelligibly,  although  without 
attaching  any  exact  meaning  to  them.  He 
knew  already  the  meaning  of  "  make  a  bow^^ 
or  "chase  away  the  fly^^  and  executed  these 
commands  with  precision.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  observations  of  this  month  are 
neither  very  Tjharacteristic,  nor  abundant.*- 

*  Mr.  F.  PoUook  records  a  very  distinct  progress  of  lan- 
guage at  this  period.  At  the  age  of  twelve  months  "  M-m," 
often  repeated,  indicates  a  desire  for  something ;  *'  ba-ba  '*^ 
meant  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  When  thirteen 
months  old,  the  child  used ''  da-da  "  as  a  kind  of  vague  dem- 
onstrative adjective,  and  after  a  short  time  this  became  the 
proper  noun  for  the  father.  He  said  *'  wa-wa  '^  to  express 
the  ideas  of  water  or  drinking ;  '*  wah-wah  ^'  rather  guttural, 
when  he  recognized  the  form  of  an  animal,  a  dog  for  instance 
in  a  picture;  which,  Mr.  Pollock  says,  is  a  curious  fact,  con- 

(lldering  the  InaMUty  of  adult  savages,  as  reported  by  travel- 
lers, to  understand  even  the  simplest  representations  of 
objects.  '*  Na-na  "  was  a  general  name  for  food  of  all  kinds. 
All  these  sounds  had  been  furnished  by  adults,  and  had  been 
learned  according  to  their  value,  and  were  imitated  better- 
and  better.  All  these  sounds  were  monosyllables  ;  the  first 
dissyllabic  word  pronounced  was  baby,  pronounced  at  other- 
times  also  **  bee-bi "  as  if  it  were  a  reduplicated  monosyllable^ 
Mr.  Pollock  seems  to  accord  more  importance  to  imitation 
than  to  spontaneity. 
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"The  children  enjoy  doing  by  themselves 
that  which  they  have  been  so  far  compelled 
to  let  others  do  for  them;  for  this  reason 
they  want  to  take  food  with  their  own  hands^ 
and  do  not  want  to  be  touched  when  they 
are  to  be  dressed  or  washed,  etc." 

Towards  the  same  time  appeared  the  signs 
of  a  sensibility  which  called  into  play  the 
most  complex  feelings.  "  Affection  and  self- 
love  had  developed  gradually  into  the  feel- 
ing of  honor:  on  the  tenth  of  November  he 
cried  because  his  hand  was  rejected  which 
he  loved  to  tender  as  a  sign  of  affection,  and 
he  showed  visibly  signs  of  grief  when  he  was 
made  to  understand  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing wrong." 

Sixteenth  Month. — On  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber he  pronounced  several  words  distinctly 
and  knew  their  meaning,  namely  papa  and 
mamma;*  he  did  not  use  them,  however,  to 

*  At  fourteen  months,  three  weeks,  the  child  which  Mr. 
Taine  observed  understood  several  words  and  pronounced 
some  while  attaching  to  them  their  proper  meaning:  papa, 
mamma,  tata  (food),  oua-oua  (dog),  dada  (horse,  wagon),  coco 
(chicken),  mia  (puss,  cat),  etc.  This  incipient  vocabulary 
offers  to  Mr.  Taine  an  opportunity  for  the  interesting  dem- 
onstration of  the  child's  ability  to  seize  analogies  and  to  en- 
large the  meaning  of  the  names  which  we  have  given  him 
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•call  anybody^  but  rather  almost  accidentally 
without  wishing  to  express  anything  by  them. 
There  were  spme  sounds  however  which  had 
a  signification  with  the  child^  as  for  instance, 
**  ha  I  ha!  *';  "  indeed  the  sound  ha  seems  nat- 
urally to  express  reflection  to  astonishment: 
It  is  produced  by  the  sudden  expulsion  of 
suppressed  breathy  and  it  has  been  suppressed 
because  the  unexpected  appearance  of  what 
is  strange  or  bizarre  arrests  the  course  of 

to  imitate.  Between  the  fifteenth  and  the  seventeenth 
months  the  cMld  understands  the  meaning  and  intonation  of 
many  phrases,  but  he  has  learned  or  invented  very  few  new 
words.  The  principal  words  are:  Pa  (Paul),  Bahert  (GUbert), 
bebe  (baby),  baba  (the  goat),  cola  'chocolate),  oua-oua  (any- 
thing good  to  eat),  ham  (eat,  I  want  to  eat).  The  ground 
covered  by  each  of  these  words  is  enlarged  or  restricted  in 
proportion  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  child.  But 
from  the  very  beginning  and  instinctively,  says  Mr.  Taine, 
the  child  made  them  serve  for  general  terms.  The  word 
"  ham  **  is  attributed  to  the  child's  own  invention.  "  It  is 
the  vocal  gesture  of  one  who  snaps  at  something;  it  begins 
with  a  guttural  aspiration  not  far  removed  from  a  bark  and 
ends  in  a  closing  of  the  lips  as  if  the  food  had  been  seized 
and  swaUowed ;  a  man  would  make  the  same  sign  if  he 
found  himself  with  bound  hands  among  the  savages  and  had 
-only  his  vocal  organs  to  express  himself  and  wished  to  say 
that  he  would  like  to  eat."  The  explanation  is  at  least  in- 
genious ;  I  add  to  it  that  it  has  a  scientific  appearance  and 
has  seemed  plausible  to  Mr.  Darwin.  The  "ham"  of  Mr. 
Taine  has  with  him  the  corresponding  word  "  mum  **  (food, 
give  me  to  eat),  and  he  also  attributes  it  to  the  child's  initia- 
tlve. 
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ideas  which  then  suddenly  take  another  direc- 
tion.'^  This  physiological  explanation  may 
be  of  value  ;  it  is  easy  to  verify  its  exact- 
ness. The  child  whose  organs  had  not  had 
sufficient  exercise  supplied  by  his  gestures  a 
substitute  for  the  long  words  which  he  omit- 
ted. One  could  observe  indications  of  this 
kind  and  they  gave  evidence  of  the  coodina- 
tion  of  ideas  going  on  in  him  and  allowed  us 
to  recognize  a  beginning  of  individual  poetic 
force.  He  had  been  taught  to  reply  to  the 
questions  ^*How  tall  are  you?'^  by  raising 
his  hands  in  the  air;  he  is  asked  to  pronounce 
grandmamma^  and>  as  if  it  were  too  difficult 
for  him  to  pronounce  grand  he  raised  his 
hands  and  added  the  word  "  mamma. *'♦  To- 
wards the  middle  of  this  month,  his  sight 
was  "  well  trained  in  projective.  He  liked 
to  look  at  images ;  he  knew  how  to  distin- 
guish in  the  engravings  objects  which  were 
familiar  to  him,  although  they  were  repre- 
sented on  a  small  scale.  ^^ 

*  In  German  as  well  as  in  French  the  word  for  tall  and 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  grandmother  are  Identical ; 
*'  tall "  is  in  French  grand.  Hence  the  child^s  attempt  to 
express  the  first  syllable  In  '*  grandmother "  by  the  same 
freetnre  which  he  used  to  express  how  taU  he  was. 
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Seventeenth  Mo^nth. — Sympathy  and  self- 
love  developed  more  and  more;  he  showed 
evident  pleasure  when  a  person  laughed  at 
his  plays  and  when  he  was  praised.  He 
even  tried  to  make  people  laugh  by  assum- 
ing various  postures^  for  he  already  wanted 
to  walk  alone.  This  tendency  to  play  the 
joke  may  be  observed  much  earlier,  as  Dar- 
win has  remarked  and  as  I  have  indicated 
myself.  Likewise  the  other  progress  which 
Tiedemann  has  recorded  during  this  period 
can  be  observed  much  earlier:  the  imitation 
of  various  sounds,  the  speaking  of  significant 
words,  as  for  instance  take,  take,  the  point- 
ing of  the  finger  to  known  places,  the  ability 
to  recognize  his  own  image  in  the  glass  and 
even  his  efforts  towards  imitating  phrases, 
which  resulted  in  a  ^'  number  of  unintelli- 
gible sounds/' 

At  this  period  his  observation  of  new  ob- 
jects became  more  and  more  attentive  and 
analytical;  he  understood  a  large  number  of 
phrases  which  he  did  not  use  himself;  the 
desire  for  praise  and  for  the  approval  of 
others  increased. 
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Eighteenth  Jljfonth, — I  am  astonished  not 
to  find  at  this  period  a  record  of  the  agreea- 
ble impression  which  light  produces,  and 
especially  the  sight  of  the  moon  or  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun  falling  into  the  room. 

Nineteenth  Month. — Manifest  progress  in 
language  ;  various  objects  called  by  name 
when  he  saw  them  but  the  nouns  with  sev- 
eral syllables  pronounced  with  difficulty:  us- 
ually the  last  syllables,  or  the  accented  ones . 
are  alone  pronounced.  ^^  He  did  not  seenUo 
be  able  to  pronounce  well  the  consonants,  z, 
set,  w,  st,  sp,  or  the.  diphthongs;  the  easiest 
consonants  for  him  wer«  p,  t,  k.''  "A  more 
and  more  developed  individuality  manifested 
itself  in  the  evident  pleasure  which  he  took 
in  doing  that  which  presented  some  difficul- 
ty :  to  get  himself  into  a  narrow  comer,  to 
put  himself  into  dangerous  positions,  to  car- 
ry heavy  things,  etc.'^ 

The  greater  the  value  of  these  observations 
and  of  those  of  the  previous  months,  the 
more  we  must  regret  to  find  such  a  small 
number  of  them  in  Tiedemann^s  essay. 

Twentieth  Month. — "He  could  already 
pronouhoe  words  of  two  syllables,  knew  al^ 
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.and  more;  when  his  little  sister  was  being  ca- 
ressed, he  came  to  be  caressed  also.  He 
tried  to  take  away  from  her  what  was  given 
to  her  and  even  tried  to  strike  her  by  stealth/^ 
These  last  traits  are  perfectly  characteristic 
of  this  age,  and  even  of  the  age  of  three  or 
four  years. 

Twenty-third  Month. — Tiedemann^  men- 
tions a  fact  which  to  him  indicates  nothing 
but  a  well  exercised  memory,  but  in  which 
we  may  see  the  incipient  development  of  the 
moral  sense,  which  with  the  child  is  the  gen- 
eralization of  what  he  has  done  and  what  is 
done  to  him. 

"  On  the  20th  of  July  he  came  to  a  place 
of  the  house  where  he  had  been  punished  the 
preceding  week  because  he  had  soiled  it,  and 
without  further  provocation  he  said  at  once 
that  anyone  who  soiled  the  room  gets  a  whip- 
ping.'' 

This  tendency  to  apply  to  others  the  law  to 
which  the  child  is  subjected,  is  confirmed 
by  one  of  my  own  recollections.  I  had  been 
asked  to  look  for  a  few  minutes  after  ftn. in- 
fant in  the  kitchen,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  touching  any  of  the  dishes  which  were 
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except  by  those  who  were  present  during  the 
first  narration/^* 

At  the  end  of  this  month  the  child  seemed 
to « become  attached  more  and  more  to  his 
little  sister  and  to  a  little  .dog,  two  objects 
formerly  indifferent  to  him.  I  can  nnder-r 
stand  that  his  sister  may  have  called  forth 
jealousy  first ;  but  I  am  astonished  that  a 
child  of  this  age  and  even  younger  should 
not  have  interested  himself  in  an  animal 
from  the  very  beginning. 

Prom  two  years  to  two  years  and  a  half, 
-he  used  cunning  to  be  brought  closer  to  the 
table  where  he  could  reach  some  eatables, 
with  his  hands.     He  pretended  that  it  was 

*  This  is  the  germ  of  dramatic  memory.  Mr.  Egger  de- 
soribes  the  first  appearance  of  it  in  his  son  at  the  age  of 
-eight  months.  He  *'  knew  and  recalled  to  his  mind  very  well 
some  persons  he  used  to  see  in  his  walks  in  the  Luxembourg 
'Gardens,  a  nurse  for  instance  and  the  child  with  her.  He 
walked  away  from  us  one  day,  pronouncing  fairly  well  the 
names  of  the  gardens,  of  the  nurse  and  the  child.  He  went  to 
the  adjoining  room  as  if  he  were  saying  good  day  to  those 
two  persons  and  then  came  back  to  tell  us  in  the  same  sim- 
ple manner  of  what  he  had  done."  There  is  in  this,  we  may 
say,  the  first  germ  of  the  drama.  But  in  order  to  explain 
this  tendency— of  which  we  find  equivalents  in  the  gambols 
of  animals— we  must  go  back  to  primitive  ages  whose  prln- 
oipal  phases  of  evolution  the  child  for  some  reason  or  other 
is  said  to  reproduce,  by  Mr.  Bgger  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Talne. 
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necesoTj  for  him^  for  some  reason,  to  be- 
aeated  on  his  high  chair  from  which  he  coold 
reach  what  was  on  the  table.    Tiedemann 
sees  in  this,  signs  of  reflection  and  reasonings 
which,  he  erroneonslj  says,  are  not  fonnd 
in  animals.     ''The  child  was  in  the  habit- 
of  calling  his  sister  'silly'  when  she  did 
not  do  what  he  wanted.     Thns,"  says  Tiede- 
mann, "bis  self-lore  manifested  itself  already^ 
in  the  comparison  of  others  with  himself.'^ 
Is  it  not  jnst  as  probable  that  the  child  had 
no  exact  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  that  he  repeated  it  mechanically  to  in- 
dicate  his  dissatisfaction,   imitating    that 
which  had  been  nsed  toward  him  ? 

"  The  child  did  not  want  his  sister  to  sit 
in  his  chair  or  to  put  on  any  of  his  things  ;- 
he  called  that  his  business. '^  "  Some  Tagne 
idea  of  property  had  thus  arisen  in  him.'' 
Bat  althongh  the  child  wonld.  not  allow  any- 
one to  tonch  what  was  his  own,  he  took  what 
belonged  to  his  sister  qnite  readily. 

''  He  admired  himself  and  wanted  to  be  ad- 
mired in  his  attitudes  or  his  new  dresses. 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  birth  of  hia> 
sister  he  manifested  signs  of  discontent;  he- 
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• 
tried  to  strike  her  when  she  wiis  in  her  moth- 
er's lapor  in  his  own  bed  because  it  was  disa- 
greeable to  bim  to  see  anything  taken  from 
him  which  he  had  enjoyed  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  for  a  long  time."  This  observation, 
which  is  in  every  way  correct,  applies  not 
only  to  this  present  age,  but  still  more  to 
the  following  age.  A  child  three  years  old 
talked  always  about  wishing  to  have  a  broth- 
er, and  how  he  would  love  him.  When  a 
brother  had  been  born,  and  when  the  child 
saw  him  absorb  the  attention  and  caresses  of 
his  parents,  he  became  extremely  jealous. 
He  told  his  mother  :  "  Mamma,  won't  little 
Lula  die  soon  ?  "* 

At  the  same  time  Tiedemann  noticed  a 
fact  which  may  be  compared  with  a  trait  of 
similar  kind  related  by  Darwin,  and  which 
formed  a  valuable  hint  for  reading  the  soul 
of  the  child.  "  He  had  been  forbidden  sev- 
eral times  to  touch  any  of  the  eatables  except 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  child  who  here  uses 
the  word  die,  as  he  does  many  others,  has  no  idea  of 
death.  I  suppose  that  the'child  who  thus  speaks  of  his  little 
brother  simply  repeats,  parrot-like,  an  expression  which  he 
has  heard.  For  the  child  of  Mr.  Taine  th«idea  of  death  did 
not  extend  beyond  that  of  a  broken  head,  for  when  his  dolPs 
head  had  become  broken  he  w^as  told  it  was  dead. 
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'  When  the  child  did  not  see  the  sun  in  the  sk  J 
he  said,  '^Xthas  gone  to  bed;  to-morrow  it  will 
get  np  and  drink  tea  and  eat  a  piece  of  bread 
and  bntter/'  All  these  judgments,  says  Tie- 
demann,  arise  in  the  child's  reflections:  but 
were  they  not  rather  the  free  developments 
of  a  judgment  which  had  been  taught :  that 
the  sun  went  to  bed  ?  The  child's  anthro- 
pomorphism is,  I  believe,  to  a  great  extent 
the  work  of  education  and  the  result  of  our 
metaphorical  language. 

At  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years  the 
moral  sense  of  the  child  is  fairly  developed. 
^'  The  child  took  in  consideration  the  praise 
and  blame  of  other  persons  without  distinc- 
tion. When  he  believed  he  had  done  some- 
thing  good,  he  would  say:  '  People  will  say, 
what  a  good  boy/  When  he  was  naughty 
and  was  told  '  Our  neighbor  sees  it/  he  would 
stop  at  once.'*  We  regret  that  our  judicious 
observer  has  not  thought  it  proper  to  gather 
a  greater  number  of  observations  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  moral  sense  in  the 
child,  which  is  both  important  and  little 
known.  But  even  the  best  observer  leaves 
much  for  others  to  observe,  and  the  exam- 
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pies  and  obseryations  narrated  by  Tiedemann 
beldng  to  those  which  waken  and  sustain 
emuli^tidn. 
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The  Five  Great  English  Books. 

The  reco^ition  of  Teaching  as  a  Science  was  much  earlier  in  England 
than  in  this  country,  and  the  five  books  which  are  there  recognized  as  stan- 
dardst  have  probably  no  equals  in  soundness  and  scope.  Hence  they  are 
usually  the  first  books  adopted  by  Reading  Circles,  and  are  indispensable  to 
the  library  of  an  intelligent  teacher.    These  are: 

1.  Essays  on  Bducational  Stformers.  By  Robert  Henbt  Quick.  Cloth, 
16mo,pp.  830.    Price  $1.50. 

This  is  altogether  the  best  History  of  Education.  **  With  the  suggestion 
that  study  should  be  tnade  interesting^"  writes  Principal  Morgan,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Normal  School,  **  we  most  heartily  agree.  How  this  may  be 
Gone,  the  attentive  reader  will  be  helped  in  learning  by  the  study  of  this 
admirable  book.** 

9.  The  First  Three  Tears  of  Childhood,  By  B.  Perez.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  James  Sullt.    Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  294.    Price  $1.50. 

This  is  incomparably  the  best  psychology  for  pHmary  teachers,  and 
forms  the  proper  Basis  for  pedagogical  knowledge.  The  Journal  qf  Pedagogy 
says  (April,  1889):  **  Some  of  the  greatest  questions  relating  to  prlmaiy  edu- 
cation can  only  be  solved  by  an  accurate  observation  and  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  infant  mind,  and  as  the  author  of  this  volume  combines  the 
proper  qualifications  for  the  work  with  ample  opportunity,  his  observations 
and  deductions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  confidence.** 

5.  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  By  Joseph  Patne. 
Cloth,  IGmo,  pp.  884.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  student  is  now  ready  to  take  up  the  Science  of  Education,  which  is 
nowhere  else  so  brilliantly  and  effectively  presented.  The  lectures  are  sin- 
gularly fascinating,  and  the  full  analysis  and  Indexes  in  this  edition  make  it 
easy  to  collate  and  compare  all  that  the  author  has  uttered  upon  any  topio 
suggested. 

U.  The  Philosophy  qf  Education^  or  the  Principles  and  Practice  qf  Teaching, 
By  TH0M7  "  Tate.    Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  440.    Price  $1.50. 

This  gives  the  application  of  the  Science  to  the  Art  of  Teaching,  and  Is 
without  a  rival  in  Its  clear  presentation  and  abundant  Illustrations.  The 
author  is  not  content  with  giving  dii*ectlons.  He  shows  by  specimens  of 
class-work  just  what  may  be  done  and  should  be  done. 

5.  Introductory  Text-Book  to  School  Education^  Method  and  School  Man" 
agement.   By  John  Gill.    Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  276.    Price  $1.00. 

This  supplements  the  work  of  all  the  rest  by  practical  directions  as  to 
School  Management,  Of  the  five  this  has  had  a  sale  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
rest  combined.  The  teacher's  greatest  difficulty,  his  surest  discomfiture  if 
he  fails,  is  in  the  discipline  and  management  of  his  school  That  this  man- 
ual has  proved  of  inestimable  help  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  present 
English  edition  is  the  44th  thousand  printed. 

C.  W.  BARDEEX,  Piiblislier,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Positions  for  Women  Teachers. 

The  advance  in  the  salaries  of  superior  women-teachers  has  been  Qf 
late  years  remarkable.  Where  the  thought  was  once  of  the  place,  with  a 
fixed  salary  because  anybody  could  fill  it,  the  thought  Is  now  of  the  kind  of 
woman  that  can  be  got  for  the  place,  often  with  practically  no  limit  to  tbe 
salary.  Prof.  Payne,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  wrote  to  us  in  1890  for  a 
primary  teacher  at  $1,200,  with  no  duties  outside  of  simply  teaching  a  pri- 
mary class  three  hours  a  day.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  find  such  places  :  it  is 
to  find  the  womeA  who  are  sure  to  succeed  in  such  places.  Give  us  proof 
of  superior  ability,  and  you  may  be  tolerably  sure  we  can  find  the  place  for 
you.    Some  of  the  places  for  women  we  have  filled  are  as  follows : 

At  ^1,500.— Principal  High  School,  Des  Moines,  la. 

At  ^i,^a).— Buffalo  Normal,  A^  Y.;  Moorhead  Normal,  ift ran. ;  Colorado, 
Springs,  Colo. 

At  $1,000.— lMt\e  Palls,  Oneonta  Normal,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.;  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.;  Marshalltown,  la.;  Ouray,  C(^.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Cheney 
Normal,  Wash. 

At  ^.900.— Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Florence,  Ala.;  Grand  Forks,  Z)aA-.;, Colorado 
Springs,  Cdo.;  Napa,  Col. 

At  ^SOO.— Auburn,  Elmira,  Kingston,  Newburgh,  Norwicji,  Potsdam 
Normal,  N.  Y.;  Birmingham,  Florence,  Ala.;  St.  Peter,  3ft«n.;^ Ouray,  Colo. 

At  ^7W.— Amsterdam  Academy,  Batavia  [2],  DunkirW  Jamestown, 
Lyons,  Oneonta  Normal  [8],  Plattsburgh,  Plattsburgh  Normal,  N.  Y.;  South 
Norwalk,  Ct.  [2],  Oil  City,  Youngstown,  Pa./  Ishpenning,/if«?A.;  Port  Col- 
lins, Ks.;    Tacoma,  Wash. 

At  v<?'^"^0.— Batavia,  Brookport  Normal,  Buffalo,  College  for  Training  of 
Teachers,  Geneseo  Normal,  Glens  Falls  [2],  Havana,  lUon,  Newburg,  Noi- 
wich,  Ogdensburg,  Palmyra,  Phoenix,  Port  Henry,  Salamanca,  Watkins  [2], 
N.  Y.;  Bennington,  Vt.;  .Providence  Normal,  Jt.  I.;  Hartford,  Ct.;  ^ast 
Orange,  N.  J.  [2] ;  Florence,  Ala.;  Jacksonville,  lU.;  Marshalltown,  la.;  St 
Peter,  Minn.;  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  often  asked,  what  are  the  requirements  for  places  like  these  ?  We 
reply  that  for  high-school  positions  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  coll^^- 
graduates,  while  for  primary  and  intermediate  positions  the  preference  Is 
for  normal  graduates.  Some  schools  have  a  regulation  that  normal  gi*adu- 
ates  alone  shall  be  employed  in  any  department,  but  the  tendency  is  to  pre- 
fer college  graduates  for  advanced  positions.  As  a  rule,  however,  gradua- 
tion is  only  one  of  several  important  qualifications.  We  want  horn  t^acher*^ 
who  have  done  and  can  do  good  work,  whether  they  are  graduates  or  not. 
Some  of  the  best  of  these  places  were  filled  by  women  who  were  not  even 
academy  graduates.  **  First,  a  true  woman ;  then  a  lady :  then  as  much 
more  as  we  can  get,"  is  our  own  standard  of  Judgment,  and  it  generally 
prevails. 

How  about  experience  ?  Well,  experience  helps,  and  for  many  positions 
is  required.  But  there  are  places  that  do  not  pay  for  it  or  expect  it.  We 
can  give  a  start  to  untried  teachers  who  seem  promising,  if  they  won't  ex- 
pect more  than  inexperienced  service  will  command. 

C.  W.  BAKDEEN,  Manager,  Syracuse,  N«  Y, 
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Under  the  above  title  we  have  published  a  series  of  Monographs  npon  | 

Education,  as  follows,  all  16mo,  in  paper,  at  15  cts.  each.  j 

I.  Unconscious  Tuition.    By  Bishop  F.  D.  Hitktington.    Pp.  45.  ■ 
"There  is  probably  nothing  finer  in  the  whole  range  of  educational  lit-  I 

erature.*^— OAio  Educational  Monthly. 

t.    The  Art  of  Questioning.    By  J.  G.  Frrcn.    Pp.  86. 
*'Mr.  Fitch  is  happily  inside  his  subject,  and  as  clear  as  a  bell."— (7AH«- 
tUm  Register. 

5.    The  Philosophy  qf  School  Discipline.    By  John  Kennedt.    Pp.  23. 
"Clear  and  logical,  and  goes  down  to  the  very  foundation.*'— ITl^kia 
Herald. 

h.    The  Art  qf  Securing  Attention.    ByJ.  G.  FrrcH.    Pp.43. 

5.  Learning  and  Health.    By  B.  W.  Richardson.    Pp.  89. 
"Certainly  worth  many  times  its  weight  in  gold."— .Scfoc^ic  Teacher. 

6.  The  New  Education.    By  J.  M.  W.  Meiklejohn.    Pp.  85. 
"  Absolutely  the  best  summary  we  have  seen  of  the  doctrines  of  Frcebel 

in  their  present  development."— i\r.  Y.  School  Journal. 

7.  A  Small  Tractate  of  Education.    By  John  Milton.    Pp.  26. 
"  Far  more  important  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  than  the  treatise 

of  'Lofik/e.^^—Encydopcedia  Britannica. 

8.  The  School  Work-Shop.  By  Baroness  von  Mabenholz-Bitelow,  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Blow.    Pp.  27. 

"  In  this  treatise  the  kindergarten  view  of  Industrial  Education  receives 
its  best  exemplification."— iVl"  E.  Journal  qf  Education. 

9.  Sex  in  Mind  and  in  Education.    By  Henry  Maudslet.    Pp.  42. 
"A  masterly  treatment  of  a  delicate  subject."—^.  E.  Journal qf  Edu- 
cation. 

10.  Education  as  Viewed  by  Thinkers.    Pp.  47.    (95  Quotations). 

II.  How  to  Teach  Natural  Science  in  Public  Schools.  By  Wm.  T.  Harris. 
Pp.40. 

Since  this  was  first  published  in  1871  for  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  it  has 
been  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  upon  the  subject. 

U.    The  Limits  qf  Oral  Teaching.    By  John  W.  Dickinson.    Pp.  24. 

Long  regarded  as  the  standard  authority. 

13.    Tiedemann's  Record  of  Infant  Life.    Pp.  46. 

An  English  version  by  F.  Louis  Soldan  of  the  French  translation  and 
oommentary  by  B.  Perez. 

Ih.  The  Place  qf  Comenius  in  the  History  qf  Education.  By  Prof.  Nicho- 
las MuRBAT  Butler,  Ph.D.    Pp.  20. 

Valuable  not  only  for  its  estimate  of  Comenius,  but  for  its  comparative 
views  of  Locke,  Housseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel. 

The  Fourteen  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  one  address  for  Two  Dollars. 

C.  W.  BABOEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
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The  Place  of  Comenius  in  the  History 

of  education. 


Travellers  in  distant  lands  describe  riv- 
ers.which  are  seemingly  absorbed  by  the 
sandy  desert.  They  disappear  and  leave 
little  or  no  trace  behind  them.  After  a 
time,  perhaps  many  miles  away,  the  stream 
reappears.  It  gathers  force  and  volume 
with  going,  and  lends  its  fertilizing  power 
to  the  surrounding  country.  Even  when 
hidden  to  view,  it  has  not  ceased  to  exist. 
Though  the  arid  wastes  have  concealed 
its  course,  its  effect  has  been  felt  beneath 
the  surface ;  and  here  and  there  is  a  green 
oasis  to  mark  its  silent  path. 

Human  history  is  rich  in  analogies  to 
this  natural  phenomenon,  and  in  Comeni- 
us the  history  of  education  furnishes  its- 
example.  In  life  he  was  persecuted  for 
his  religious  convictions  and  sought  after 
for  his  educational  ideas.  In  death,  he 
was  neglected  and  forgotten  by  friends 
and  foes  alike.     It  could  be  said  of  him  as 


the  Emperor  Julian  said  of  the  Epicure- 
ans, he  was  so  completely  stamped  out 
that  even  his  books  were  scarce.  But  the 
great  educational  revival  of  our  century, 
and  particularly  of  our  generation,  has 
shed  the  bright  light  of  scholarly  investi- 
gation into  all  the  dark  places,  and  to-day 
at  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  the  fine  old  Moravian  bishop  is  being 
honored  wherever  teachers  gather  togeth- 
er and  wherever  education  is  the  theme. 
We  have  found  in  Comenius  the  source 
and  the  forecasting  of  much  that  inspires 
and  directs  our  new  education. 

It  is  difficult  to  project  one's-self  back 
into  a  time  when  our  present  envir- 
onment,— social,  political,  material, — was 
in  its  infancy  and  when  modern  invention 
had  annihilated  neither  time  nor  space.  It 
is  still  more  difficult  to  give  due  credit  to 
one  who  at  such  a  time  saw  visions  and 
dreamed  dreams  that  we  have  since  real- 
ized to  the  full.  What  is  commonplace 
to-day,  was  genius  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

America  was  one  hundred  years  old  when 
Comenius  was  born,  but  the  wilderness 


of  the  New  World  was  unbroken.  Neither 
at  Jamestown  nor  at  Plymouth  had  a  per- 
manent settlement  been  established.  The 
Spanish  Armada  had  just  been  defeated, 
and  the  future  of  Great  Britain  made  secure. 
Shakspere,  Spenser,  Jonson,  and  Hooker 
were  making  Elizabethan  literature.  Fran- 
cis Bacon  was  growing  in  power  and  rep- 
utation, but  the  climax  of  his  career  was 
yet  to  come.  Copernicus  had  done  his 
work;  but  Galileo,  Kepler  and  Harvey 
were  still  young  men.  Montaigne  was 
dying,  and  Giordano  Bruno  was  soon  to  be 
led  to  the  stake.  Luther  had  finished  his 
fight,  and  the  shock  of  the  contest  was  felt 
in  every  corner  of  Europe.  The  univer- 
sities were  growing  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence ;  but  Descartes  and  Newton,  with  the 
secrets  of  modern  philosophy  and  modern 
science  locked  in  their  breasts  were  yet 
unborn.  It  was  an  age  of  growth,  of  de- 
velopment, of  rapid  progress;  but  what 
we  know  as  modern  ideas  and  institutio;is 
only  existed  in  their  beginnings.  The  ed- 
ucation of  the  people,  true  to  its  conserv- 
ative traditions, was  still  shackeled.  Sturm, 
the  typical  schoolmaster  of  partisan  hu- 
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maoism,  had  endeavored  to  escape  the 
unsatisfactory  present  by  anchoring  the 
school  to  the  newly-found  past.  Rabelais 
and  Montaigne  had  scofifed  and  ridiculed 
in  vain.  Something  more  systematic  and 
constructive  than  mere  literary  criticism 
of  the  extravagances  of  humanism  was 
necessary  if  education  was  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  time.  The  impetus  to  this  con- 
structive work,  and  many  far-reaching  sug- 
gestions concerning  it,  were  given  by 
Comenius. 

His  own  education  was  belated  and  de- 
ficient. Before  it  was  concluded  his  re- 
flective spirit  was  aroused,  and  Comenius 
conceived  the  idea  of  devoting  his  life  to 
making  the  road  to  learning  easier  to  travel 
for  those  who  were  to  come  after  him.  This 
philanthropic  enthusiasm  was  natural  to 
him  and  was  fostered  by  the  religious 
atmosphere  in  which  he  was  born  and 
brought  up.  It  grew  with  years  and  be- 
came the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  At 
the  close  of  his  work  he  could  say  with 
deepest  feeling,  '^  I  gan  affirm  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  these  forty  years 
my  aim  has  been  simple  and  unpretend- 


ing,  indififerent  whether  I  teach  or  be 
taught,  admonish  or  be  admonished,  will- 
ing to  act  the  part  of  a  teacher  of  teachers, 
if  in  anything  it  may  be  permitted  me  to 
do  so,  and  a  disciple  of  disciples  where 
progress  may  be  possible." 

The  intellectual  development  of  Come- 
nius  bears  traces,  both  in  its  character  and 
its  direction,  of  the  influence  of  five  men. 
These  are  the  Holstein  educational  re- 
former, Ratich  or  Ratke;  the  Irish  Jesuit, 
Bateus;  the  Italian  Dominican,  Campa- 
nella;  the  Spaniard,  Vives,  the  friend  of 
Erasmus ;  the  Englishman,  Francis  Bacon. 
From  Ratich  he  learned  something  of  the 
way  in  which  language-teaching,  the  whole 
curriculum  of  the  time,  might  be  reformed; 
and  from  Bateus  he  derived  both  the  title 
and  the  plan  of  his  Janua,  Campanella 
suggested  to  him  the  necessity  for  the  di- 
rect interrogation  of  nature  if  knowledge 
was  to  progress,  and  Vives  emphasized  for 
him  from  the  same  point  of  view  the  de- 
fects of  contemporary  school  practice. 

But  it  was  Bacon's  Instauratio  Magna 
that  opened  his  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of 
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iour  knowledge  of  nature  and  its  place  in 
the  educational   scheme.     The  combined 
influeace  of  Campanella,  Vtves,  and  Bacon 
caused  him  to  throw    off    the  traditional 
scientific  methods  of  scholastic  Aristote- 
lianism,  and  to  cry  out  for  the  observation 
and  induction  that  have  served   later  gen- 
erations so  richly.    "Do  we  not  dwell  in 
tbegarden  of  Nature  as  well   as  the  an- 
cients?" he  exclaims.    "Why  should  we 
not  use  our  eyes,  ears  and  noses  as  well  as. 
they?     And   why  should  we   need  other! 
teachers  than  these  our  senses  to  learn  to{ 
know  the  works  of  Nature?     Why,  say  I, 
should  we  not,  instead  of  these  dead  books, 
lay  open   the   living  book  of  Nature,  in 
which  there  is  much  more  to  contemplate 
than  any  one  can  ever  relate,  and  the  con- 
lation  of  which  brings  much  more  of 
lure,  as  well  as  of  profit?"   These  are 
houghts  that  underlie  the  text-books 
omenius  and  gave  them  their  value, 
e  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
was  not  a  period  when  an  aggressive 
inthusiastic  reformer  like  Comenius 
i  wtft-k  in  peace  anywhere  in  Western 
ipe.     On   the    Continent  the  Thirty 
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Years  War  was  raging  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness and  cruelty  that  a  religious  motive 
develops.  In  England  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Stuarts  and  the  people  was 
approaching  its  crisis,  and  the  modern 
democra^c  spirit  was  crouching  for  a 
spring.  \JDomenius  was  himself  a  follower 
of  John  Huss,  who  had  paid  for  his  princi- 
ples with  hts  life,  a  century  before.  He 
himself  and  his  beloved  church  suffered 
grievously  during  the  turmoil  and  anarchy 
of  the  long  struggle.  When  Fulneck  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1621,  Comenius 
lost  all  that  was  dear  to  him — his  wife  and 
children,  his  manuscripts  and  his  library. 
Hence  he  was  an  exile,  wandering  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  preaching  the  gospel  of 
education.  In  Michelet's  significant  phrase, 
he  lost  his  country  and  found  the  world. 
Under  the  influence  of  Bacon,  Comenius 
had  advanced  a  stage  beyond  the  mere  de-l 
sire  to  reform  educational  method,  and! 
conceived  a  plan  for  a  Pansophia,  a  vast' 
encyclopaedia  of  all  the  world's  learning 
— Bacon's  own  globus  intellectualis.  His  aim 
in  this  ambitious  work  was  rather  practical 
than  speculative.    To  be  sure,  he  wished 
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to  show  that  all  departments  of  knowledge 
could  be  organized  systematically  in  accor- 
dance with  the  new  principles  of  method ; 
^but  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  husband 
I  the  labors  of  scientific  investigators  all 
lover  the  world  by  placing  in  their  hands 
an  account  of  all  that  was  known,  and  so 
turn  their  attention  and  energy  to   new 
and  unsolved  problems.     To  obtain  sug- 
gestions for  this  scheme  and  assistance  in 
carrying  it  out,\Comenius  entered  into  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  leading 
men  of  science  and  patrons  of  learning  in 
every  country  of  Europ^ 

He  regarded  his  educational  method  as 
part  of  the  Pansophia  and  an  introduction 
to  it.  With  feverish  enthusiasm  he  press- 
ed his  projects  upon  the  attention  of  prom- 
inent men,  and  became  widely  celebrated 
for  his  zeal,  his  lofty  motives,  and  his  edu- 
cational propoganda.  He  corresponded, 
among  others,  with  that  modern  Maecenas, 
Samuel  Hartlib,  the  friend  of  Milton.  To- 
gether they  planned  for  the  establishment 
[of  an  academy  or  college  to  carry  out  the 
Pansophic  idea  and  to  be  the  center  of  the 
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world's  scientific  advance  in  the  future. 
In  1641  Comenius  journeyed  to  London, 
where  he  found  that  Hartlib  had  made  him 
known  to  Parliament,  and  was  in  high 
hopes  of  securing  from  the  government  an 
endowment  for  the  work,  Hartlib  had 
paved  the  way  so  cleverly  that  Comenius 
would  probably  have  succeeded  in  this, 
but  for  the  political  disturbances  which 
were  overshadowing  everything  else  and 
rapidly  plunging  England  into  civil  war. 
The  Long  Parliament  had  little  time  to 
think  of  education. 

Baffled  at  this  point,  Comenius  grasped 
at  the  next  straw,  which  was  an  invitation  to 
visit  Sweden  in  the  interest  of  his  projects. 
This  invitation  came  from  de  Geer,  a 
wealthy  Dutchman  resident  in  Sweden, 
who  remained  a  steadfast  friend  and  patron 
while  he  lived.  In  Sweden  Comenius  was 
given  a  courteous  and  sympathetic  hearing 
by  Oxenstiern  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Upsala ;  but  as  practical  men 
they  advised  him  to  subordinate  his  Pan- 
sophia  to  the  more  pressing  reforms  of 
school    instruction.     He    did   this   under 
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protest  and  only  after  some  friction,  and  a 
number  of  publications  bearing  on  meth- 
I  ods  of  teaching  were  the  fruit  of  his  labors 
',  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years.  Then 
In  1650  he  transported  himself  to  the  re- 
cesses of  Hungary,  in  responses  to  a  re- 
quest of  Prince  Sigismund,  and  spent  four 
years  in  writing  and  organizing  schools 
there.  Of  the  rest  of  his  life  the  greater 
part  was  passed  at  Amsterdam,  in  compar- 
ative retirement,  and  he  died  there  in  1671^ 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 

The  Pansophia  of  Comenius  need  not 
be  seriously  considered.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  arguments  in  its  favor  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  has  no  sig- 
nificance now.  The  printing  press^  the 
telegraph,  the  rapid  and  frequent  commu- 
nication between  nations  and  peoples, 
have  made  it  unnecessary  and  impossible. 
An  important  scientific  discovery  is  known 
in  Tokio,  Sydney,  and  Valparaiso  as  soon 
as  it  is  announced  in  New  York  or  Lon- 
don. The  dream  of  Bacon  and  Comenius 
was  a  noteworthy  one,  but  it  is  largely 
owing  to  their  own  influence  that  its  ful- 
fillment in  just  the  form  they  planned  it, 
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was  forever  postponed.    The    world    of 
learning  has  become  its  own  Pansophia. 

The  verdict  of  the  literary  historian  on 
Comenius,  as  voiced  by  Hallam^  is  that  he 
was  a  man  of  "much  industry,  some  inge- 
nuity, and  little  judgment."    The  student 
of  education,  however,  must  take  another 
and  much  broader  view.     In  tracing  con- 
temporary movements  and  ideas  back   to 
their  sources^  he  finds  that  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  them  were  absorbed  from 
the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  time  and 
formulated  for  the  school   by  Comenius. . 
The  elementary   school   course  must  be 
shortened  and  enriched,  we  say  ;  the  pupil 
,'  is  consuming  his  life  in  preparing  for  life, 
>  says  Comenius.     Rote-learning  and  mere 
memory-training  are  useless,  we  hear ;  my 
fundamental  principle  is  that  the  under*^ 
I  standing  and  the  tongue  should  advance  in 
parallel  lines  always,  says  Comenius.  Not 
enough  time  and  care  are  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  English,  it  is  said  ;  instruction 
#in  the  mother-tongue  must  lie  at  the  basis 
;  of  all  else,  says  Comenius.    The  list  might 
be    continued    indefinitely.     The    infant 
school  or  Kindergarten,  female  education,. 
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the  incorporation  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy in  the  curriculum,  the  value  of  draw- 
ing and  manual  training,  the  fundamental 
importance  of  sense-training,  the  physical 
and  the  ethical  elements  in  education,  and 
finally  that  education  is  for  all  and  not  for 
a  favored  few  only — were  all  articles  in 
the  creed  of  Comenius.  Yet  many  of  them 
are  far  from  universally  adopted  to-day. 
Surely  this  man  was  a  prophet ! 

The  robust  and  practical  character  of 
the  proposals  of  Comenius  is  most  appar- 
ent when  they  are  contrasted  with  the 
educational  doctrines  of  those  who  have 
come  after  him,  particularly  Locke,  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel.  Frail  as 
the  psychology  of  Comenius  was,  it  was 
truer  than  that  of  Locke.  He  knew  that 
the  human  mind  was  an  organism,  an  ac- 
tivity, a  seed  with  wonderful  potency  of 
growth  and  development,  and  not  a  mere 
sheet  of  wax,  as  the  Englishman  taught, 
on  whose  passive  surface  the  environment 
merely  leaves  certain  impressions  or 
traces.  Locke's  thought  was  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  gentleman;  Comenius  pro- 
'  claimed  that  education  was  for  the  race. 
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The  single  point  in  which  Locke  corrected 
Comenius  was  in  exalting  character  rather 
than  knowledge  as  the  chief  aim  in  edu- 
cation. 

Of  Rousseau  one  may  say  with  Mr. 
Quick,  "  His  writings  and  the  results  pro- 
duced by  them  are  among  the  strangest 
things  in  history  ;  and  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  education  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  the  wise  man  of  the  world  Montaigne, 
the  Christian  philanthropist  Comenius,  or 
that  *  slave  of  truth  and  reason '  Locke^ 
had  half  as  much  influence  as  this  depraved 
serving-man/'  Rousseau's  enthusiasm  took 
the  form  of  theory  run  mad,  and  the  prac- 
tical impossibility  of  his  educational  plans 
was  only  exceeded  by  their  philosophical 
unsoundness.  Comenius  had  been  him- 
self a  teacher  and  an  organizer  of  schools. 
He  knew  the  practical  limitations  under 
which  any  theory  is  put  when  reduced  ta 

(practice.  He  asked  of  the  school  and  the 
pupil  nothing  that  was  impossible.  He 
accepted  society  as  he  found  it  and  would 
teach  it  to  reform  itself.  Rousseau  would 
blow  it  into  a  million  atoms  and  deify 
each. 


) 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion so  touching  as  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Pestalozzi.  His  own  immortal  words,  ^'  I 
lived  like  a  beggar  to  teach  beggars  to  live 
like  men,"  only  half  reveal  the  story  of  his 
unwearied  patience,  his  intense  suffering, 
his  self-sacrifices  for  childhood.  His  life 
gave  reality  to  his  half-mystical  principle 
that ''  the  essential  principle  of  education 
IS  not  teaching;  it  is  love."  Yet  his 
thought  is  relatively  unimportant.  Pesta- 
lozzi gave  himself  to  education,  but  few 
new  principles.  His  theory  of  the  value 
of  intuition  needs  to  be  carefully  supple- 
mented, and  his  insistence  on  the  fact 
that  education  is  development,  a  drawing- 
out  and  not  a  putting  in,  merely  repeats 
the  thought  on  which  all  of  the  work  of 
Comenius  was  based.  Without  that  prin- 
ciple, which  Comenius  had  made  familiar 
more  than  a  century  before,  the  work  of 
Pestalozzi  would  have  been  of  little  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  education.  In- 
deed, it  would  have  been  philanthropy 
merely,  not  education. 

Nor  does  it  detract  from  the  estimate  to 
tbe  put  upon   Froebel's  teachings  to  say 


THB  SCHOOL  BULLETIjs   a  UBLICATJOirS.- 


The  Orbis  Pictus  of  Comenius. 

This  beautiful  volume,  (Cloth, 
8vo,  lar;;:e  paper,  tox>-edge  gilt, 
others  uncut,  pp.  197,  $3.00)  is  a 
reprint  of  the  English  edition  of 
1727,  but  with  reproduction  of  the 
151  copper-cut  illustrations  of  the 
original  edition  of  1658.  A  copy 
of  the  rare  original  conunands 
a  hundred  dollars,  and  this  re- 
print must  be  considered  the 
3iost  important  contribution  to 
pedagogical  literature  yet  made. 
It  was  not  only  the  first  book 
of  object  lessons,  but  the  first 
text-book  in  general  use,  and  In- 
deed, as  the  Encydopcedia  Bri- 
tannica  states,  *'the  first  chil- 
dren's picture-book." 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CRITICISMS. 

The  book  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and  in  every  way  superior  to 
most  of  the  fac  similes  we  have  so  far  been  presented  with.— iS^.  Y.  World, 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  has  placed  lovers  of  quaint  old  books  un 
der  obligation  to  him.— i\r.  Y.  Sun. 

We  welcome  this  resurrection  of  the  Orbis  Pictus  Sensualum  Hetus, 
which  has  lain  too  long  in  suspended  amination.  This  master-piece  of  Com- 
enius, tlie  prince  of  European  educators  in  the  17th  century,  was  the 
greatest  boon  ever  conferred  on  the  little  ones  in  primary  schools.— JVa/km. 

Comenius's  latest  edi»x)r  and  publisher  has  therefore  given  us  both  a 
curiosity  and  a  wholesome  bit  of  ancient  instruction  in  his  handsome  re- 
print of  this  pioneer  work.— Crirtc. 

The  old  wood  illustrations  are  reproduced  ^vith  absolute  fidelity  by  a 
p!iotographic  process,  and  as  the  text  follows  closely  letter  by  letter  the  o\<\ 
text,  the  book  is  substantially  a  copy  of  the  rare  original.— Zi^^rary  World. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  an  educational  work  which  would  excr 
else  a  stronger  fascination  upon  the  minds  of  the  young.— -4m.  Book-maker. 

The  reproduction  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  work  and  makes  a  most 
interesting  volume  for  reference,  especially  as  an  illustration  of  the  customs, 
manners,  beliefs,  and  arts  of  the  17th  centuTY.— Independent. 

Every  educational  library  must  have  a  copy  of  the  book.  If  it  wishes  to 
lay  any  claim  whatever  to  completeness,  and  as  the  edition  is  limited,  orders 
should  be  sent  early.  We  say  right  here  that  twenty-five  dollars  will  not 
take  our  copy  unless  we  are  sure  we  can  replace  it.  --Educational  Courant, 

*  C.  W.  BARDEE^    i»"Ml8her,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


